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In the effort to revive the days when Frederick the Great 
was young, to make the ghosts that haunt that period of 
history human once more, it is essential that the story 
contained in the following pages should be true. The 
materials for this purpose, always plentiful, have of late 
years been increased by the researches of brilliant men 
who have had access to the Prussian State archives. The 
early life of the Great Frederick has thus been dug, as it 
were, out of the dust-heap of history. The result is a 
veritable trouvaille. Here is discovered an historical episode 
in the life of a very great man that needs none of the 
usual fictitious embellishments to make it an historical 
romance. To the writer who would use this material little 
call is made upon his imagination; the situations, the 
characters, and to a great extent the very words they uttered, 
are alike found for him. His work is not to invent but to 
re-create. 

At the first glance it would seem that this had already 
been done. When one considers the fiood of so-called 
historical novels with which literature is drenched, it would 
oause surprise to be told that the figure of Frederick the 
Great had never been woven into the tapestry of romance. 
Such a statement, however, would not be quite correct* 
Once or twice his ghost has flitted through the pages of 
boys' books and novels ; a most weird creation, inveut^d \A 
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satisfy the popular conception of him, which is based pre- 
sumably on the strength of Rauch's famous equestrian statue 
in Berlin. On these occasions the Great Frederick has 
invariably been described as a Voltairean military tyrant, 
and the period of his long and eventful life chosen to colour 
the story is that of the Seven Years' War. To mention 
these grotesque inventions is merely to emphasise the fact 
that our language contains but two works of any repute on 
this man of the first rank. Each of them gives the lie direct 
to the other. They are Carlyle's encyclopaedic Life in ten 
volumes and Macaula/s malicious Essay. French literature 
on the subject has been more prolific, but scarcely richer in 
quality than ours. Even in Germany, where the memory 
of the demi-god is not yet dead, and the books about him 
are most numerous, the tendency has been to treat him as 
a political movement rather than as a man, as a military 
machine rather than as a magical personality, as a subject 
for a prize essay rather than as a name to conjure with. 

Notwithstanding, the mention of Frederick the Great 
still excites much of the admiration, curiosity, and mistrust 
which were originally inspired by glorifying eulogies or 
venomous lampoons. With the single exception, perhaps, 
of Voltaire, he is all of the eighteenth century that in the 
popular mind has survived the ruthless plough-share of 
Napoleon and Democracy. These two men were the 
grandest products of their era, and their fame rises among 
the ruins of the ancien rkgime like some splendid profaned 
Parthenon. The explanation is easy: the one was the 
thought^ the other the action of that age, which is at once 
the most fascinating and irresponsible of modern times. 
Others designed the tapestry, but Voltaire and Frederick 
executed it between them. The careers of such men must 
be full of interest ; the greater part of Frederick's palpitates, 
and no portion of it is so picturesque, so dramatic, as his 
youth. The joys and sorrows, the triumphs and despairs 
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of this period are, as it were, those of his manhood and old 
age in miniature. 

In spite of all that is known of him, it has been stated 
that one really knows nothing. With the eyes of the world 
fixed upon him the man was as hidden from view as some 
veiled prophet of Asia. Whether one thinks of him as the 
friend of Voltaire or an execrable pagan worshipper of the 
beautiful, as the philosopher-tyrant of Sans Souci, or the 
Genius of War, who fought all Europe single-handed and 
won, he remains as Carlyle has so picturesquely phrased it : 
" a lonely traveller on the frozen Schreckhom of life." Such 
a man clothed in the purple of a throne is an enigma; 
neither before nor since has the sceptred like of him been 
seen. The inquisitive mind naturally asks : Is there no 
key to the riddle, no glimpse imder the mask ? Yes. To 
understand what manner of man "that little Marquis of 
Brandenburg" was becomes quite simple when one knows 
the story of his youth. It is the object of this book to tell 
that story for the first time from the human standpoint. 
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PART I. 



CHAPTER I. 

GAUDEAMUS. 

The traffic had practically ceased in the busiest 
thoroughfares; the residential quarter was quite 
deserted, and even in the squalid alleys of the poor, 
where the pulse of a great city always throbs 
feverishly, life seemed almost extinct. At noon on a 
gloomy winter day this total lack of animation notice- 
able everywhere gave the dty a mysterious and 
sinister air. One unacquainted with the customs 
of the people might easily have imagined that the 
inhabitants were in the clutch of some great stultify- 
ing fear, like that which seized men when the Black 
Death was in the land. But no pestilence or other 
terror had paralysed the city; the hush was quite 
natural at this particular hour to all German towns, 
big or little, in old-world times. The explanation 
was very simple. Berlin was merely eating its mid- 
day meal indoors according to an immemorial winter 
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habit, and for about a couple of hours all business was 
suspended. 

On this day in question, however, the stagnation 
was of short duration. The bells in the clock-tower 
had scarcely finished pealing noon when a cannon 
boomed over the listless city with a long and leonine 
reverberation. Its lingering echo was drowned by 
another roar, which seemed louder than the first and 
had an instantaneous effect upon the now thoroughly 
startled inhabitants. People rushed out of doors ; 
and as if by magic all Berlin shook off its phlegm and 
became vocal. From every street, from every alley, 
an immense ever-increasing crowd of men, women, 
and children of all ages, palpitating with curiosity, 
pressed towards the Schlossplatz, whither the con- 
tinued booming of cannon arew them like a tocsin. 
As was natural all sorts of rumours circulated and 
added to the excitement, the confusion, the fear. 
Some said that the old kang was dead ; others that 
the Danes, the Swedes, and the Poles, separately or 
collectively, as the imagination might conceive, had 
declared war on the nation ; in some streets it was 
reported that a new tax waui to be levied, in others that 
the Turks were coming. While in one filthy alley 
that crawled down to the Spree, like a latrine, the 
ignorant and brutish denizens, believing that their 
elector-king had been raised to the rank of emperor, 
vociferously demanded free beer. 

In reality the Crown Princess had been brought 
to bed and safely delivered of a son, and it was some 
time before the news in the midst of so many con- 
flicting rumours was generally accepted. As the 
event was considered of supreme importance in the 
palace, all that could suggest itself to a splendour- 
loving officialdom was done to celebrate the occasion. 
On arriving at the Schlossplatz the people found the 
entire esplanade encircled by a cordon of Bodyguards. 
Within this charmed circle twelve heralds, wearing 
peaked caps of purple velvet and blue tunics slashed 
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with cloth of gold, paraded up and down on twelve 
richly caparisoned white horses and announced the 
birth of the prince with a blare of trumpets. In the 
centre of the Schlossplatz a battalion of Grenadiers 
was drawn up in review order and discharged by 
companies a feu de joie into the raw January air. 
This tribute of the infantry to the new<^bom royal 
babe alternated with that of the artillery whose 
cannon, stationed on the Long Bridge, where rode 
the statue of the Great Elector of glorious memory, 
bellowed from their long iron throats salvo after 
salvo into the Spree. At the same time all the bells 
in Berlin were rung and military bands massed in 
front of the palace brayed Te Deum» 

The crowds having satisfied their curiosity showed 
no inclination to return to their usual occupations, on 
the contrary they spent the remainder of the short 
winter afternoon v^andering idly to and fro, 
making the event an excuse for a hoUday. For 
though phlegmatic northern people are not so prone 
to the art of idleness as the excitable races of so- 
called pleasure-loving climes, they are none the less 
partial to occasions for public rejoicing. After watch- 
ing the ceremony in the Schlossplatz for a time the 
crowds began to disperse from that vicinity, but their 
defection did not have any apparent effect, and a vast 
multitude attracted by the fanfaronade still continued 
to choke up the approaches to the palace, comment- 
ing idly on all that happened. And there was much 
that was happening, for though the vulgar herd was 
prevented from entering the Schlossplatz the cordon 
was constantly being broken to admit the carriages 
of Ambassadors and Princes on their way to the 
palace; or for mounted estafettes to dash furiously 
through in the opposite direction to carry the official 
news of the birth of an heir to the throne from city 
to city all over Prussia. There was no lack of inci- 
dent on which the idle curiosity of the immense multi- 
tude agape round the Schlossplatz might speculaite. 

1* 
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Accidents were frequent and terrible. Here and 
there the life was squeezed out of people in the 
huddled suffocated mass. Sometimes a sudden panic 
would occur and people ruthlessly trampled one 
another to death imder their feet The passage of 
an Ambassador through the crowds was as deadly 
and relentless as that of the Car of Juggernaut ; while 
the mounted couriers galloping off with the news for 
the provinces rode down the people as if they were 
cavalry charging into a regiment of infantry. And 
the shrieks and curses of the victims mingled with 
the Hochs! of the spectators who had the good luck 
to be out of harm's way. Terrible as was the tumult 
in the seething multitude roimd the Schlossplatz, it 
was almost drowned by the Te Deum of the massed 
bands and the steady roar of the cannon. On the 
whole the temper of the people was callous and good- 
natured. A frantic desire to behold — ^what, they 
knew not-^but to behold something was the object 
of all. 

During a momentary panic shouts were heard of, 
" Make way there ! Make way for the Ambassador 
of the States Qeneral ! " 

The warning came from the outriders, but it was 
not heeded in the tumult The magnificent state 
coach came on, nevertheless, at a gallop, and the out- 
riders armed with batons for guiding the horses beat 
a bloody passage for his Dutch Excellency right and 
left through the people. Even in the wild effort to 
scatter, they tried to catch a glimpse of his great 
periwig and his flashing gold and scarlet court dress. 

** That was a close shave," said a man, standing in 
a coign of vantage, to a youth whom he had just 
plucked from imder the very wheels of the coacL 

" I believe you have saved me from broken ribs," 
was the laughing rejoinder. 

" It is hardly worth while to be maimed for life for 
the sake of a glimpse at the back of a Dutchman/' 
said the man. 
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" Ah, but he made a brave show," cried the youth, 
*' still I have had enough for one day." 

" Crowds, Uke dungeons, close upon those who 
enter them," returned his companion. " You will be 
fortunate if you get out of this alive. I have seen 
nothing Uke it since the king came back from his 
coronation at Konigsberg twelve years ago." 

"I was too yoimg for that show," remarked the 
youth, " but I have heard that such a spectacle was 
never seen before in all Prussia." 

" Would that it might never have been seen ! " cried 
a Lutheran pastor, who was wedged behind the two 
speakers. " We are living in an age of pageantry, I 
dread what the end may be." 

" For my part I like these state occasions," said the 
youth, " and I wish the king long hfe. They say the 
Crown Prince will turn our Athens into a Sparta when 
he succeeds." 

" That is what the country needs to save it from 
ruin," remarked the man who had pulled him out of 
danger. " Let it be spoken in a whisper, but I wish 
the Crown Prince a speedy succession. You are too 
young, my friend, to realise what the king's mania for 
extravagance and pomp means." 

"Ah, but it is so beautiful," cried the youth, "it 
gives one such pleasure to watch." 

^'Panem et circencesr* ejaculated the Lutheran. 
"Bread and circuses were the ruin of Rome. It is 
wrong to familiarise the people of Berlin with pomps 
and spectacles, they but encourage a love of luxury 
and idleness." 

"We were no better imder the Great Elector," 
cried a voice in the crowd. 

" There was a simple and a glorious man for you ! " 
interposed the first speaker. " Names count for 
nothing. What good has it done us to call Branden- 
burg Prussia and our Elector a king ? " 

"It is all French frippery," said the pastor. "We 
Germans are plain people and care nothing for a 
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festival every week These shows cost such a deal 
of money that they'll be raising the taxes again." 

"Those who don't like shows shouldn't come to 
look at them," retorted the youth. 

" Hold your tongue, boy ! " cried a man, forcing 
his way with difficulty toward him. "You are too 
young to have any opinion." 

" I am old enough to cry God save the King ! " was 
the spirited rejoinder. "And my opinion is my 
opinion and His Majest/s too." 

"Well you'll have to change it, thank God, when 
the Crown Prince comes to the throne," said the man, 
" he's no friend to French ways, he's an honest, plain 
German." 

"And may the prince just bom be like his 
grandfather," exclaimed another, reinforcing the 
youth. 

The altercation came to an end abruptly. The 
crowd had begun to press and struggle again. 

" Make way for the Margravine of Schwedt ! " 
shouted voices. 

The transit of Her Royal Highness was attended 
with the same phenomena as that of the Dutch 
Ambassador. Some people flogged out of her way 
shrieked curses, but they were drowned with the 
Hochs! of the uninjured, and a fat, florid woman, 
decked out in all the colours of the rainbow and 
accompanied by two little boys, bowed out of her 
gilded coach as she passed with great good-humour. 

" Those two cubs are not rejoicing, I'll warrant," 
said a brawny woman of the people, " the brat bom 
in the palace to-day has choked them out of the 
succession." 

" It must be hard to have to kiss a baby you'd like 
to strangle," remarked another woman standing 
beside her. 

" Oh, the child won't live," returned her companion, 
"he'll die like his brothers before him. They were 
killed by the weight of the robes they wore at their 
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christening, not to speak of the heavy crowns they 
put on their little heads." 

" That is not true," cried the youth, who chanced 
to overhear the woman, " they died of teething." 

"Teething or ceremony, it is all the same, they 
died," she yelled back. 

" But this one will live," he shouted, " there is luck 
in odd numbers and this is the third son. He will 
live. HochI HochI*' 

Again the crowd stampeded ; a body of horsemen 
burst out of the Schlossplatz and rode down the 
people. The multitude tried to flatten itself out as 
it stood into two long panting lines ; in the turmoil 
a boy of fifteen was squeezed out into the lane made 
for the advancing horses. He tried to save himself 
by crouching at the feet of the youth who had been 
pulled from imder the Dutch Ambassador's wheels. 
Struck with pity the young man opened his legs and 
let the boy creep between them into safety. 

" Make way for the King's mess^igers ! " shouted 
the horsemen as they tore past. 

The boy at once rose to his feet and said laugh- 
ingly, " ' There is some virtue in the tongs after all,' 
as the faggot said when the tongs pinched him out 
of the fire." 

"What a wonder we were not ridden down," 
returned the youth, " they will suffer nothing to stand 
in their way, those horses will all die under them, 
and the news they carry will be the signal for 
demonstrations like this all over the kingdom." 

"Good news cannot ride too fast," exclaimed the 
boy, " it will be at Spandau to-morrow and set free 
a score of prisoners, I'll warrant. Such news as the 
birth of a prince brings joy everywhere. It will be 
at KSnigsberg the day after, but it will take a week 
to reach Memel. Poor Memel ! " 

" You seem a loyal rogue," said the youth. " What 
have the Hohenzollems ever done for you?" And 
he looked closely at the boy, whose poverty-stricken 
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appearance was in striking contrast to his lively 
intelligent face. 

"Nothing, but perhaps they will some day, who 
knows ? rd like a job at the palace ; it must be very 
beautiful there," sighed the boy. 

"I have often had the same wish," laughed the 
youth, who was scarcely more than a boy himself. 

" You will get your wish first," said the other, " you 
are a gentleman by your face and manner." 

" I am only a pedagogue without a pupil," was the 
answer, "my coat is so old that I am going to 
exchange it for one of His Majesty's. I am going 
to enlist" 

The boy laughed. " A fine soldier you'll make ! " 
he said. 

" At any rate I couldn't make a worse poet," cried 
the youth with a mock gaiety. 

" Are you a poet? " asked the boy suddenly, with 
intense earnestness. 

"The present generation refuses to give me the 
name," returned the other grandly, "the poems of 
Duhan de Jandun await the verdict of posterity." 

"For one with an empty pocket and an empty 
stomach, to judge from appearances, you are 
very ambitious and very cheerful," said the man who 
had saved the would-be poet from broken bones a 
while before. " And you,' he added to the boy, " do 
you write poetry too? How does the Muse treat 
you ? Scurvily, I'll warrant, like all who worship her." 

"I haven't a groschen to my name," was the 
answer, " my father is a farrier, but I have no heart 
for that trade. How can you shoe horses when 
you've got a flute you wish to play ? " 

" A flute did you say ? You play the flute ? " cried 
the other. "Then I have foimd a treasure in the 
crowd. It is a happy day. Long life to the yotmg 
prince ! Hoch ! Hoch ! " 

The sudden ebullition of the man whose previous 
manner had appeared serious, almost mocking. 
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caused the two acolytes of the Fine Arts to look at 
him in amazement 

"Take care, my friend," haughtily exclaimed he 
who had called himself Duhan de Jandun, "I will 
not be mocked by you even if you saved me from a 
broken back just now. To play a flute is an honest 
vocation if humble." 

" I am not mocking you," returned the other, joy- 
fully, "the flute is my mistress, all who worship her 
are my brothers and my sisters. My name is Ritter, 
have you not heard of Ritter the leader of the King's 
Choir, Ritter the renowned flute-player? Come 
home and sup with me, both of you, and I will teach 
you an adagio as lovely as any Pan ever played to 
the shepherds in Arcady ! " 

The boy's eyes glistened with pleasure, but 
suddenly his face fell. 

"I am only Quantz, the street flute-player," he 
sighed. 

"Come," said Ritter, "if you truly woo the flute 
you will not deny me," and he linked his arm within 
the boy's. 

"Let us celebrate the day with a supper at our 
friend's expense," laughed Duhan, gaily. "Already, 
you see, the prince has brought us good luck." 

" Yes, I will come with you," said Quantz, smiling 
dreamingly. And watching their opportunity the 
three slipped out of the crowd. 

At the same time salvo and feu de joie, martial 
music and heralds' trtunpets, alike ceased. A low 
sound like thunder, vague and far off, could be heard. 

"The news has reached Potsdam," said Ritter, 
halting on the outskirts of the crowd. " Do you hear 
that ? It is the cannon in the Park at Potsdam." 

**Hoch!'^ cried Duhan. "May the little prince 
become a poet like me." 

"And may he love the flute like me," echoed the 
boy. 

But though the military display in the Schlossplatz 
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was over, the jubilation did not cease ; its character 
merely changed. Night had now come and prepara> 
tions for a great bonfire were being made on the 
esplanade, and the palace was illuminated. A few 
people continued to linger in the vicinity, but the 
biting night air drove the majority into the brasseries. 
Here the din was so great that the patriotic airs 
played by the orchestras were inaudible, while from 
the number of persons who fainted in the foul atmos- 
phere, these reeking temples of Bacchus resembled 
charnel-houses. In reality to the mob that brawled 
in the beer-houses and streets it did not matter 
whether the succession continued in the direct line 
or reverted to a collateral branch. The joy of the 
palace was natural but not necessarily contagious, 
nevertheless, with holiday-making in the air, Berlin 
was readily inclined to take the official cue. The 
rejoicing, as it was termed, lasted until the following 
week and culminated with the christening. This 
sublime ceremony, at which kings and emperors and 
even nations, like the Swiss Republic, stood sponsor, 
concluded the popular manifestations. They called 
the babe Frederick after the old king, his grandfather, 
to whose withered and weary soul his coming im- 
parted a momentary vitality. Then Berlin relapsed 
into its customary phlegm and forgot the child it had 
so noisily welcomed into the world — ^for a time. 

But within the palace he continued to be a very 
important personage. The reasons were self-evident. 
In him his family took a new lease of life, his coming 
had rid them or the horror of extinction, which, lil^ 
a nightmare, threatened them before their vigour 
had grown stale. To understand the significance of 
their rejoicing a knowledge of the family is neces- 
sary ; for it was the late development in little Fritz 
of the hereditary traits of a singularly masterful race 
that caused his early sufferings, of which the history 
is at once so human and dramatic. 

As far back as they could trace the HohenzoUems 
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had been bargaining and bartering their way through 
the world. They had started with empty pockets; 
the first of the race was a mere adventurer, but he 
had the commercial instinct and by a rich marriage 
and shifty jugg;ling made his fortune. Those who 
followed after him added something to what they 
inherited ; to the qualities that make a successful 
tradesman, were added the cunning of the miser, and 
a dogged ambition. At first they had no other motive 
than to grow rich, but as time went on and they 
prospered they aimed high and ever higher, and for 
every rung of the ladder of rank they climbed they 
paid and intrigued as parvenus have done from time 
immemorial. It was a great day in their family 
calendar when they succeeded in becoming Electoral 
princes ; this was the highest rank then attainable in 
Germany, for the door to the Imperial throne was 
locked to all but the Hapsburgs and the rank of king 
had not yet been created in the Holy Roman Empire. 
To have climbed from nothing to an Electorate was 
sufficient to satisfy any farvenu^ and the Hohen- 
zoUems were long content with their latest dignity. 
But to support such a position wealth was absolutely 
necessary so they employed all their energies in 
the accumulation of riches. The passion of acqui- 
sition developed into a family trait, they grew more 
and more astute, more and more avaricious, more and 
more Jewish, as it were. Other families no better 
bom than themselves arrived at the same honours, 
won greater fortunes, cut a more brilliant figure, and 
disappeared. But the Hohenzollems never played 
for a stake until they were sure of winning it, they 
confined themselves strictly to their own affairs, and 
they had remarkable luck. In critical moments they 
always chose the right side. The ticklish times of 
Luther and the Thirty Years' War, which obliterated 
many of their rivals, reduced them to extremity. But 
at once, under him they call the Great Elector, the 
family began to retrieve its former position; and 
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during the Louis XIV. Invasion, when provinces and 
fortunes were being ruthlessly filched and squandered 
in Germany, they contrived not only to save theirs 
but to pick up others to which they had no right but 
that of force majeure. 

So they fared till in the change of time and cir- 
cumstances they became people to be taken into 
serious accoimt in every transaction of the day. No 
chance ever escaped them and when their grand 
neighbour, the Elector of Saxony, made his clever 
coup and became King of Poland, the Hohenzollems 
now become very rich and powerful, demanded of 
their Imperial master to make them king^ too, and 
by bombast, intrigue, and cash down, won the prize 
they coveted. Perhaps in that proud moment they 
may have dreamed even of the Imperial crown. 
That, too, they were to get in a day of unparalleled 
triumph in the distant future, winning the whole of 
Germany and seeing their masters, the Hapsburgs, 
at their feet But they were only kings as yet, and 
although their lot in this world had been cast among 
kings and emperors they were still parvenus^ and they 
knew it — ^none better than Httie Fritz's father, the 
Crown Prince Frederick William. Parvenus to be 
tricked and ridiculed by the Holy Roman Emperor, 
and to be treated by the haughty, magnificent Bour- 
bons as " little marquises of Brandenburg " on whom 
the King of France conferred an honour when he 
waged war. 

The crown which raised this family to such a lofty 
position in the world was acquired by one of the least 
distinguished of the race — ^the grandfather of the 
child whose birth was the cause of so much rejoicing. 
With all the ambition he had none of the energy of 
his ancestors ; his royal rank was due entirely to the 
previous exertions of his father, the Great Elector, 
not as he fondly believed to his own superior state- 
craft. It had come to him as easily as a ripe fruit 
that a shake of the tree brings down. Inordinate 
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vanity had given him the energy necessary for the 
occasion ; having won his crown the new king thought 
not of its responsibilities^ but its pleasures. He had 
a parvenu idea of royal rank, to him kingship meant 
ostentation. Kings and emperors lived in untold 
splendour, like Louis XIV. at Versailles, and the 
Emperor at Vienna, so the new king went off and 
crowned himself at Konigsberg as S he were the 
equal of the mightiest sovereigns. It was the rage 
everywhere to imitate the etiquette and luxury of the 
French Court, accordingly he donned great periwigs, 
wore coats with diamond buttons and fiUed his stables 
with a thousand horses which he never took out of 
their stalls. An army of gbld-laced lacqueys lolled 
in his ante-chambers, and pageant was the order of 
the day. The French king patronised the Arts, so 
this upstart king collected Corregg^os and antiques 
and panelled his palace walls with tapestries beyond 
price. But the rose of royalty, like all roses, is set 
out about with thorns. To the perpetual gala in 
which he lived there was a revers de midaille that 
was not pleasant to contemplate. In spite of all his 
splendour the world paid him homage with its tongue 
in its cheek ; his crown was brand new and he could 
remember the time before he wore it. Although he 
fasliioned his Court to resemble Versailles, anybody 
could see it was a mere imitation ; by no effort could 
he quite catch the air peculiar to long established 
dynasties, that air of the caste of kings. His very 
wife laughed at his grandiose ideas of royalty and 
hurt his dignity by her bourgeois manners. She died 
and he took another who went mad. His absurd 
state was very costly^ but he would not, could not 
g^ve it up ; to pay the bill he had to humiliate him- 
self and go to the usurers, and the usury they exacted 
brought him to the verge of ruin. 

The possessions that his ancestors had acquired so 
arduously and kept with such difficulty were mort- 
gaged up to the hilt. Strolling, as it were, along the 
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highway of life, unprotected and gorgeously ap- 
parelled, he would be lucky if he reached the end 
without being held up and robbed. This, then, was 
the revers de midaille of all his splendour, the thorny 
rose of his royalty. To win a crown he had clutched 
at a shadow and let go the substance ; disillusion to 
the vain is very pai^uL It broke the king. Will, 
ambition, manluiess, had run out of him like water 
from a sink ; vanity alone remained and held to his 
lips the intoxicating cup of royalty. To drug himself 
with its splendour became a habit and demoralised 
him as completely as if he were the victim of a 
narcotic. Life was to him like some gorgeous, trou- 
bled opium-eater's dream, in which he was always en 
rot in the midst of his tapestries and Correggios, 
drawing, as it were, car/e blanche cheques on bank- 
ruptcy. To quiet his conscience when he thought of 
the future of his family he had recourse to more 
splendour and more extravagance, che sara sat a I 
To such a man so enfeebled and enslaved the birth 
of his grandson was but a tinge more of grandeur ; 
in little Fritz he saw his royal crown reflected again 
and again, as it were, in mirrors. 

Now, if the Crown Prince Frederick William, bom 
and brought up in such an atmosphere, had not 
broken every rule of the law of association, it is quite 
possible that he too might have turned spendthrift, 
if there was anything left to spend, Uke bis father. 
But the Crown Prince was of all men then living 
original. 

The Fates, as if they wished to mock the logical 
sequence of things invented by man to explain 
what he does not understand but would account for, 
had bred him in an environment whose wonderful 
powers of assimilation had no effect on him. At his 
father's Court, Frederick William was as incongruous 
an object as a baresark in the island of Cythera. 
Between him and the king there was an immense 
difference of character; each was a reproach to the 
other. With his inheritance going to the dogs it was 
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impossible for the son to regard the father with any 
affection. The Crown Prince had fought at Malf^- 
queti it was the proudest event of his life, but there 
the pleasure he took in artns had been poisoned. 
His country had been held up to ridicule, his pre- 
tensions laughed to scorn. What was Prussia? 
What was its Crown Prince ? There was no resent- 
ing the insult, its sting lay in the fact that neither 
Prussia nor its Crown Prince was anything. The 
Hohenzollems had sunk to be the insolent jest of 
a mess-room, sunk from the Great Elector to a spend- 
thrift, effeminate king. Resent an insult? There 
are chains for slaves. His father's pomp was but a 
French veneer, his royal crown but so much tinsel ; 
the only real power lay in big battalions, and his 
father had squandered his on empty show. 

Frederick William was proud and brave, but the 
memory of the insult he had received at Malpla- 
quet and his impotency to resent it sunk deep 
into his heart Surely it must be clear to all the 
world that the Hohenzollems had reached the 
nadir. How easy it would be for anyone to 
knock that mock crown off his father's head and 
rob him of his bankrupt acres. Any covetous 
neighbour could do it, it was surprising that none had 
yet tried to do it For to deprive a Hohenzollern of 
his battalions was the same as to shear Samson of his 
locks. Money and soldiers were the strength of his 
family, not the rank of king. That for all the daily 
spendthrift gala of his father was a humiliation. 
Would the old king never die } Oh, would that he 
might die before it was too late ! The thought suffo- 
cated the Crown Prince. And now a son was born 
to him, a son for whom he had so passionately 
yearned, bom for ruin and degradation. No, by all 
the gods, no ! Little Fritz gave him fresh hope, his 
son at least was his and he loved him for the hope he 
gave him. In that rare moment when they told him 
Siat a man-child was bom to him joy seemed to 
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sweep the long despair from his heart In imagina- 
tion he saw the HohenzoUems rich and strong once 
more, he saw their starved estates flowing with milk 
and honey like the land of Canaan. There was a 
magic in Fritz, he was a token of relenting Destiny. 
While his boy lived, this flesh of his flesh, this soul 
of his soul, what were insults, what was ruin? For 
the sake of his boy the future should magically retrieve 
the miserable present In that unspeakable moment 
of joy the Crown Prince felt equal to outstare the 
Gorgon, or steal fire from Heaven. Hope and the 
HohenzoUems were bom again. 

"Who do you look like? What will you become, 
my son?" he cried as he passionately clasped the 
new-bom child in his arms. 

*' He Is the image of his grandfather," said a lady 
of the Court, with ready sycophancy, taking the baby 
from his suffocating embrace. 

"And hke him he is called Frederick;** lisped 
another. 

Frederick William turned swiftly on his heel and 
left the room ; it seemed to him that even joy had a 
bitter taste. From a window of the palace he 
watched Berlin rejoicing. What was joy? Did any- 
body really feel it? Did such emotion really exist 
in the human heart, or was it but a wild imagination ? 
The city was en fite, the palace all in gala, but to the 
Crown Prince despair seemed to divide the honours 
with joy. 

To one, at least, the birth of Fritz had given joy 
such as only the elect can feel. In a mean room in 
a street far from the palace young Quantz was 
dreaming; he was standing in the shouting crowd 
round the Schlossplatz with Pan's flute in his hand. 

" Play," said Duhan, who stood next him, *' play in 
honour of the new bom prince." 

With a sudden transport he put the flute to his 
lips — and as he piped all the shouting ceased. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SPARTAN WAY. 

A YEAR later Berlin was agitated by an event of 
much greater moment than the birth of an heir to 
the throne. The old king had died and it was 
universally felt that a new era had begun, an era of 
which it was impossible to forecast anything save 
that it would not be a continuation of the luxury and 
licentiousness, the extravagance and corruption of 
the former. The gloomy forebodings as to the future, 
which hung over the Court and passed at the same 
time for grief, were not shared by the lower classes. 
To them one king was the same as another, the lot 
of the people never altered. Notwithstanding, the 
news caused enormous crowds to gather in the streets, 
for a mystery, heightened by a multiplicity of start- 
ling and contradictory rumours, surrounded the dead 
king's illness. Something strange, something hidden 
had transpired in the palace, and the people were 
drawn together not by grief or anxiety but by 
curiosity. 

The sight of a lacquey in the well-known royal 
livery passing through one of the meaner thorough- 
fares of the dty was sufRcient to collect a crowd to 
bar his way. The gorgeous lacquey was at first angry 
at being accosted by people of such low condition, 

2 
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though shopkeepers and even merchants were among 
the rabble, but finding himself forcibly detained and 
his anger laughed at he became terrified. The 
temper of the crowd was, however, on the whole 
good-natured, and as soon as the fellow learnt that 
no harm was intended him, his anger and fear alike 
gave place to inordinate vanity. In reply to the 
clamorous demands for facts as to the late king's 
illness and death, he begged for something on which 
to stand that he might address his audience. A box 
was immediately snatched from the door of a neigh- 
bouring shop and passed over the sea of heads. The 
lacquey mounted it and glancing cimningly round, 
as if searching for a means by which to escape, he 
cried pompously with a flourish of his arm : 

" Friends, he who addresses you is but an humble 
valet of His Late Majesty, an honest man entrusted 
with an important message from the new King to 
Baron Grumkow. Intercepted by you in the exe- 
cution of my duty it would become me to resent your 
unwarrantable action, but as I see that you have been 
led to retard me by an excess of zeal for all that 
affects the Royal Family, I will temper my reproof 
by condescending to gratify your loyal curiosity." 

The hush that had fallen upon the crowd the 
moment he began to speak was broken by an im- 
patient clamour. 

" Tell us what has happened, popinjay ! " exclaimed 
a well-dressed man. *' We are not keeping you here 
to apologise for us, but to tell us what has happened 
at the palace." 

"Yes," cried countless voices, "we want to know 
how the King died Was it poison ? Was he stabbed, 
shot, or strangled ? We will let you pass when you 
tell us what you know ! " 

A glance at the faces upturned to his convinced 
the lacquey that it would be dangerous to disobey the 
demand. He raised his arm as if to impose silence ; 
at once a hush fell upon the crowd and the vain 
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fellow continued in the same pompous manner as 
before. 

" As I was about to tell you, friends, the King died 
from a shock to his nerves. One morning, about six 
weeks ago, His Majesty rose in his usual health and 
was sitting alone in his apartment Suddenly I and 
my companions in the ante-chamber without were 
startled by hearing His Majesty shriek: 'It is the 
White Lady I Help ! ' In less time than it takes 
to tell you, friendsy we rushed in. To our horror we 
beheld the unconscious King being strangled to death 
by an apparition, clad in white, with long, dishevelled 
hair, the eyes of a tigress, and the face of a devil, 
while the blood streamed from a hundred wounds 
inflicted upon her by dashing through a glass door, 
whose fragments strewed the floor. For a moment 
we thought indeed it was the White Lady, who, as 
you know, friends^ is said to appear in the palace when 
a Hohenzollem is about to die. At sight of us the 
fingers of the apparition released their grip round the 
King's throat and from the horrible laugh that echoed 
through the apartment we were aware that it was the 
mad Queen who had escaped from her keepers! 
They arrived almost as soon as ourselves, and it 
was the work of a moment for them to lead her away 
shrieking, and for us to rush to the assistance of the 
King. We placed him in bed and the doctors were 
summoned, but he never rallied from the shock, and 
to-day he died. This, my friends, is all the truth, 
I swear it, for these eyes have seen the mad Queen 
in the act of strangling the King I And now I beg 
of you in your loyalty to let me pass." 

He stepped down from the box as he finished 
speaking, dreading lest the excitement caused by his 
statement should be the means of still further detain- 
ing him. But his efforts to pass were no longer 
hindered, the crowd had already forgotten him and 
rapidly dispersed to spread the sensational news all 
over the city. 
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Thus when least expecting it had the Crown Prince 
Frederick WiUiam suddeiUy become king of an 
enfeebled country, lord of a wasted estate. But 
while the common people were idly speculating on 
the issue of these events in the streets or brasseries^ 
careless whether the despot who reigned over them 
was yotmg or old, sumptuous or mean, the new king 
had already begun the work he had been himgering 
for these many years. Time is precious in this world 
to the impatient Able-men ; within twenty-four hours 
of his father's death King Frederick William had 
turned the mock- Versailles he had inherited into a 
Spartan work-shop. That was good enough for a 
beginning. 

" Ah," sighed the courtiers, to whom far more than 
to the people the character of the despot above them 
is of the utmost moment, "the Age of Bronze has 
commenced." 

In all respects the young King was the very oppo- 
site of his spendthrift father. Nature had given him 
a powerfully built frame, of the medium height, thick- 
set and muscular, and a handsome face, which in his 
detestation of beauty he had succeeded in disfiguring. 
In spite of taking a great amount of exercise, a 
tendency to stoutness that he had shown as a boy 
l>ad already developed into uncomfortable and un- 
becoming corpulency; at twenty-five he looked 
forty. Exposure to all sorts of weather and im- 
controlled passion were rapidly turning an almost 
effeminate complexion into purple ; while that which 
had passed for moroseness in him as Crown Prince 
became not-to-be-contradicted impatience in him as 
King. Majesty he had none ; his manners were those 
of a surly, explosive boor ; and his character matched 
his looks. The one was reflected in the other so 
clearly that a single glance was sufiicient to show the 
stupidest what sort of man he was ; there was nothing 
subtle or obscure about him. To have seen him as 
he walked about unattended, a rattan clenched in hi§ 
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hand and his fat body tightly buttoned into uniform, 
snarling, fault-finding, or bellowing in his deep, 
metallic voice, and prying with alert questioning eyes 
into everything, he did not suggest the popular idea 
of a king. Yet there was no more implacable tyrant 
then living; and no man hated tyranny more, no 
man so tried to be just and do the best for his people! 
His whole life was spent in giving the lie to himself ; 
always simple, impulsive, and deeply religious, he 
was at the same time passionate, tenacious, and un- 
speakably brutal. All forms of conventionality and 
shams were abhorrent to him, but throughout his life 
he was their dupe. Like a giant bound by pigmies, 
he was for ever writhing in the toils of duplicity and 
hypocrisy. He was essentially a man of crude, primi- 
tive instincts ; his kind was common in Scandinavia 
in the mists of antiquity. Utterly out of place in a 
so-called period of civilisation Destiny had set him 
down in the eighteenth century. Imagine some 
fierce, simple baresark, some rugged, victorious RoUo 
forced to breathe the atmosphere of the cult of the 
pose ! Such was Frederick William. 

Moreover, as if Nature had determined to render 
this extraordinary character still more complex, she 
had gifted him with a superior intelligence, but at 
the same time made it inarticulate. As a boy in his 
father's magnificent Court he had conceived a devilish 
hatred for pomp. While the vain king was wantonly 
wasting his son's future substance, while everybody 
was dreaming of gorgeous shadows, the surly, heavy, 
boorish boy was dreaming too. But his dream was 
an ideal ; he had imagined Prussia ! To such a man 
an ideal is a living thing; it is impossible not to 
realise it. Having imagined his kingdom before he 
mounted the throne, Frederick William began, the 
moment the sceptre was in his hand, to create it 

The regeneration of the coimtry existed in his 
brain in a chaotic condition. He had no plan or^ 
system that he could have submitted, had he been so 
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disposed, to the consideration of thoughtful people. 
If you wanted a reason, the why or the wherefore, 
he gave you the result ; it was all he cared for, his 
system was not based on theory, logfic, or political 
economies, but on actions. Within two months of 
his succession he had put his father's affairs in order. 
Within seven years of his little son's birth Prussia had 
been created out of his imagination. The materials 
he used were money, soldiers, and discipline; the 
single tool his iron will. His success did not intoxi- 
cate him in the least, it was what he had been certain 
of from the start. In the process of his magical task 
he was subjected to ridicule; people called him a 
miser and a tyrant. He was both, but otherwise he 
could not have achieved his task. Ridicule did not 
affect him, he went on regardless of it The world 
would have laughed aloud to have heard him called 
a statesman, yet he was doing what no statesman in 
Europe was doing, what very few have ever done — 
work to last! And he did it without any theory, in 
a dumb, blind, forceful way. With eighty thousand 
soldiers and a full treasury he could afford to let the 
world say what it pleased. 

But having created Prussia, Frederick William's 
ideal was only half realised. He had now to make 
sure that his work would endure. The only possible 
material to be used to maintain what he had already 
created was — his son and heir, Fritz. Here, as before, 
the tool he worked with was his iron will. 

At first glcince it seemed as if no material could 
have been more unsuited for the purpose for which 
it was required than was little Fritz. During his 
puppy days, when he could not seriously come into 
his father's schemes, the child was left to the tender 
care of women. As he was one of those strangely 
wistful children that excite in their elders a sense 
of pathos, he had enough tenderness lavished upon 
him to have spoilt him. But Fritz was almost un- 
cannily good, that which would have spoilt other 
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children was essential to his very existence. His 
gentle nature craved kindness as its natural nutri- 
ment. Everybody was kind to him, he never heard 
a harsh word in these early years ; but his instinct 
taught him to distinguish degrees in love. There 
were some who imderstood him better than others 
and to them his heart went out with painful intensity. 
Two especially excited this feeling in the child ; one 
was Madame de RoucouUes, his nurse and his father's 
before him, whom he called " Dear Mamma " ; the 
other was his sister, Wilhelmina, his senior by three 
years. 

The Hkeness between the brother and sister was 
very marked, but in these nursery days Wilhelmina 
was the opj>osite of Fritz in character. There was 
nothing quaint or pitiful about her, now, as ever, her 
nature was masterful. A curious attachment grew 
up between them ; trusting and tender on the boy's 
part, protecting and unfaltering on the girl's. This 
was Fritz's first real friendship, and singularly enough 
it survived all the others he was destined to form. 
During his youth, when Frederick William undertook 
the gigantic task of turning this sensitive, delicate 
boy into adamant, it was Wilhelmina who helped her 
brother in the process to survive its horrible torture. 
No one ever understood him like her. 

It was in a wholly different way that he was drawn 
to his mother. There was something serene and 
glorious about her, she filled him with never-ending 
wonder and admiration. When she came to his nur- 
sery, as was her custom every day, she seemed to the 
child like some beautiful, mysterious being from 
another world. He always thought of her as the 
Queen ; it was Madame de RoucouUes that he called 
his "Dear Mamma." Everyone in his entourage 
treated his mother with profound respect, it helped 
to heighten the awe she created in him. The sound 
of her voice, the touch of her hand, thrilled him 
strangely, but he never rushed up to embrace her the 
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moment he saw her, like an ordinary child. On the 
contrary he made her a quaint Uttle obeisance that 
he copied from his " Dear Mamma," and then waited 
with a fluttering heart till she addressed him. 

Once she took him in her lap and told him a 
wonderful story of two little princes who were stolen 
hundreds of years ago by a robber called Kunz von 
Kauffungen. "Dear Mamma" used to tell him 
stories too, but he never took the same interest in 
them after he had heard the thrilling adventures of 
the little princes and robber Ktmz as related by the 
grand, kind Queen. Twice a week he was taken to 
her apeirtments. He used to anticipate these visits 
as the chief pleasure he could be given, and if it had 
been possible to imagine such an improbable thing 
as the necesity of punishing him, nothing would have 
been more ef&cacious than to tell him he would not 
be allowed to go to the Queen's. These occasions 
were attended with a great deal of ceremony. 
Throughout his visit little Fritz would sit on a gilded 
chair beside the Queen; she never told him any 
stories now, but he was quite content without them. 
It was sufficient pleasure to sit beside his beautiful 
regal mother and gaze at her with his wondering 
blue eyes. Every diange of expression on her mobile 
face became familiar to him, every tone of her voice. 
To the people around her she was sometimes very 
stiff and haughty, but to Fritz she was invariably 
kind. Instinctively he grew to form his opinion of 
people by their effect on her. 

There were two persons who inspired terror in the 
child, the greater for the mixture of dislike and fear 
it was easy to see they inspired in the Queen and 
Wilhelmina. These were the Prince of Anhalt- 
Dessau and M. de Grumkow. They were the inti- 
mate friends of the King, and followed him about 
wherever he went like two sinister dogs. The terror 
these two human sleuth-hounds created in the palace 
was general, and the very sight of them, apart from 
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other considerations, was sufficient to make little 
Fritz's blood run cold. The Prince of Anhalt-Dessau 
looked the more ferocious of the two, but in reality 
M. de Grumkow was the more dangerous. The face 
of the former was horrible ; the skin was bluish, as if 
stained with the gunpowder of the fierce battles he 
had fought ; the eyes were alert and brutal ; and the 
head shaggy like a dog's. M. de Grumkow, on the 
contrary, while unmistakably belonging to the same 
genus, suggested the fox. His features were not 
altogether unpleasant, but in his tout ensemble there 
was something cimning and treacherous. 

The knowledge that these men were the friends 
of his father no doubt accoimted for some of the fear 
of this parent the child felt from the first. The 
Prince of Anhalt-Dessau and M. de Grumkow gave 
Fritz physical fear ; their kindness, for they were kind 
to him, frightened him as if he were sniffed over by 
dogs without being bitten. But the effect of his 
father was to stultify him. Frederick William's 
rough, impatient manner, his terrible, plangent voice, 
his boisterous, mercurial spirits, which made it hard 
to tell whether he was in a good or bad temper, created 
a sense of oppression on the child. As he grew this 
unconquerable dread of his father grew with him and 
gave him a cowed and stupid air. 

Such was little Fritz when at the age of seven the 
King decided it was time to create him as he had 
already created Prussia. 

To one of such a forceful, determined nature as 
Frederick William, the idea that his son should be 
delicate and timid and quaint was preposterous. The 
girlishness of the boy exasperated him. 

" It is the women who have made him like this," 
he cried angrily to the Prince of Anhalt and M. de 
Grumkow. "A curse on women! Their only use 
in this world is to bear male children, they are not fit 
for anything else. They have turned Fritz into a 
mplly-coddle. I have taken him out of their hands 
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just in time. I shall see to it that he does not grow 
up into a dreaming, affected fool ! " 

It never occurred to the King that this boy might 
be far more difficult to mould than Prussia had been. 
His methods of procedure in both instances were the 
same — Spartan. Frederick William did not believe 
that exceptions prove rules; he was very fond of 
rules and his idea of a rule was something inflexible 
like the laws of nature. His system had proved 
effective in dealing with people en masse^ therefore 
it seemed to him all the more reason why it should 
be applied to the individual. It was quite probable 
imder his Spartan training that Fritz would soon 
cease to have any resemblance to the pathetic little 
child of the royal nursery. But it was very question- 
able whether at the same time he would grow to 
resemble his father as " a little six-pence does a big 
half-crown." With such a temperament as Fritz's, 
over which Fear held sway, it was more likely that 
Frederick William would unconsciously turn his son 
into an artful knave. 

From the nursery to such a school as the King was 
Head Master of was a rude change for a sensitive 
child. Every hour of the day was mapped out be- 
forehand, and as Frederick William crowded the 
utmost into each hour, to accomplish what each con- 
tained became an almost Herculean task. And the 
Head Master permitted no relaxation of his rules ; in 
his school it was the discipline rather than the curri- 
culum which counted. 

On week days Fritz was called at six ; no lingering 
in bed was allowed, he had to rise at once and say 
his prayers. At half-past six a tutor arrived with a 
Bible and read a portion of it aloud to the boy for 
half-an-hour. From seven to nine the day's military 
lessons were prepared ; from nine to eleven the 
religious ones. At eleven he went to his father and 
remained till two. During this time he recited what 
he had learnt and dined with the King. At two he 
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went back to his tutors and prepared more lessons 
till five, when he again went to his father for an 
hour, after which what remained of the day was his 
to do what he pleased till half-past nine. An hour 
was then given him to read his Bible, say his prayers, 
undress and get into bed. Sunday did not interfere 
with this rigid routine in the least; on this day all 
the lessons were religious. If he had done his work 
well during the week Frederick William gave him a 
half-holiday on Saturday, otherwise he lost it and 
incurred his father's anger as well. As his lessons 
were very hard, very uninteresting, and the Head 
Master attached supreme importance to them, Fritz 
seldom had a half -holiday on Saturday. 

Nor was it possible for the boy to mitigate the 
terrible severity of this training by appealing to the 
pity of his tutors in whose hands he was most of the 
time. Finkinstein and Kalkstein, who taught him 
the war-sciences, on which his father set such import- 
ance, were as pipe-clayed as their uniforms ; Noltenius 
and Panzendorf, the Lutheran pastors, who taught 
him the ethics of the Christian religion, had hearts 
as insensible to the charity they professed as the iron 
ram-rods the Prince of Anhalt had just invented. 
These men had received the most exact instructions 
from the King, and as he had the eyes of Argus and 
the temper of Rhadamanthus the slightest infringe- 
ment would have been detected and punished. But 
though no pity was shown Fritz, whose whole nature 
craved tenderness, his quick instinct told him that 
one at least of his tutors secretly felt it. This was 
Duhan de Jandun. 

Since that night when Duhan the poet, and Quantz 
the street flute-player, had stood in the seething crowd 
that cheered the birth of an heir to the throne, fortune 
had smiled on both. During those seven years, 
Quantz, the farrier's son, with his dreams of the 
interior of palaces, had piped his way with the flute 
of Pan to the Court of the Polish King. Duhan, who 
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had donned a uniform to feed his starving Pegasus, 
had won the esteem of Frederick William. How? 
Ask the goddesses of Chance and Romance, who 
sometimes take pity on the beggars at their shrines. 

On the day he had become tutor to Fritz, the King 
had said to him : 

" Duhan, I believe you to be the man for this job. 
I remarked you, as you know, in the trenches at the 
Siege of Stralsund, when I had the honour to go to 
war with that unfortunate hero, Charles the Twelfth 
of Swedea You behaved so bravely imder fire that 
my attention was arrested. I asked who you were, 
for bravery always excites my admiration. They told 
me you were a poor schoolmaster who had turned 
volunteer. That was enough for me. * A schoolmaster 
and a brave soldier is the very tutor for my Fritz ! * I 
said. If there was anything that could make me 
doubt the wisdom of entrusting the heir to this king- 
dom to you it is that you are a Frenchman. I do not 
like your race, but there are some good people among 
them. I gave Fritz a French nurse, because Madame 
de Roucoulles was a Protestant and an honest woman, 
not because she had been my nurse. Such senti- 
mental claims have no weight with me." 

" Sire," exclaimed Duhan enthusiastically, " may I 
lose my head if I ever betray your trust ! " 

" You will not have the chance," retorted the King, 
in his rough way, " I shall supervise you closely and 
those who share your responsibilities. Finkinstein 
and Kalkstein will look after Fritz's military studies ; 
Noltenius and Panzendorf his religious; and you 
those general ones that are a necessary part of an 
education." 

Frederick William then gave Duhan a printed list 
of his duties and commanded him to fulfil them to the 
letter. 

Success had not turned Duhan's head, he was still 
as light-hearted, as full of sensibility, as before he 
had breathed the pipe-clayed air of the Prussian 
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King's palace. That which Finkinstein and Kalk- 
stein called stupidity in their pupil he translated as 
the heavy nostalgia of a soul dying for lack of love. 
While carrying out the rigid discipline of Frederick 
William to the letter he let Fritz see by a look, by a 
word, that he sympathized with him. In return the 
cowed and lonely boy showed him, when there was 
no fear of detection, the heart that blazed within him, 
the exquisite heart of a misunderstood child. Duhan 
was profoundly affected ; to disobey the King was 
not to he thought of, but to be one of his instruments 
to crush Fritz's sensitive nature was equally impos- 
sible. Might it not be managed without infringing 
Frederick William's system to make the boy's lessons 
interesting to him, to put some life into the unutterably 
tedious routine? 

Nobody had ever yet attempted to expostulate with 
Frederick William. It required more courage than to 
face the rain of Swedish bullets at Stralsund. That 
Duhan should have contemplated such a thing proved 
how deeply his pupil interested him. 

" If I catch the King at the proper time," he said to 
himself, " it will not be so very dreadful." 

Without waiting for his opportunity Duhan made 
it. One day when Frederick William was question- 
ing him about Fritz, he cunningly led the conversation 
on to the King's favourite topic — Malplaquet. 

" It was, no doubt, a famous fight," he said, when 
the King as usual had declared " it was the greatest 
battle the world had ever seen " ; " but would your 
Majesty compare it, for instance, with Cannae or 
Marathon ? " 

" Hm, na," growled Frederick William, '* talking of 
the Greeks and Romans, take care how you fill my 
son's brain with useless knowledge. Remember, I 
won't have him taught Latin and Greek. Above all 
things the King of Prussia must have a practical 
education." 

" But, sire," protested Duhan, who had brought the 
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conversation where he wished it, " some slight know- 
ledge of the Greeks and Romans is an essential part 
of every man's education. I beseech you let me teach 
His Royal Highness just enough Latin to polish his 
mind. Latin will help him with his French, which 
will throw open to him the realms of Literature and 
Art. All those things will make his studies interest- 
ing to him, they will expand his mind, they will 
lighten the tedium of his tasks ! " 

For a wonder Frederick William let him finish 
without interruption, then he said firmly : 

" However essential Latin may be for others it is 
not for my son. It does not come into my schemes 
for him at all, and I will not have him taught it Do 
you hear? What has a living German to do with 
those dead old heathen ? As my son is to be a soldier 
he has got nothing to learn from them. The Romans 
had legions not regiments, centurions not captains^ 
pikes not guns. They did not even have a word for 
Field Marshal. For history, teach him that of the 
HohenzoUerns and Europe, but only that for one 
hundred and fifty years back. I am determined that 
he shall only learn what is practical." 

The tone in which the King spoke should have 
warned Duhan that further expostulation was useless, 
but he continued pleadingly : 

" And Literature and Art, sire, you will ^" 

" Dare to mention such things to him at your 
peril ! " blazed the King. " I mean to make my son 
a soldier and a Christian. Take care how you inter- 
fere with my plans ! Take care how you suggest any 
French follies to him. I will have no blasted litera- 
ture and art at my Court ! " 

** Oh, sire," exclaimed Duhan sadly, " the responsi- 
bility of my position is too great. Perhaps I am not 
the man for your purpose." 

" Silence ! " cried the King. " I have chosen you 
and see that you obey me to the letter. Nobody 
resigns from my service till I discharge him ! Get out 
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of my sight before I strike you ! " And raising his 
rattan threateningly, Frederick William chased the 
terrified tutor from his presence. 

In a school conducted on such strict Spartan lines 
it would seem as if recreation was not only purposely 
ignored, but impossible. Frederick William, how- 
ever, made provision for it, and Fritz's play hours 
were mapped out for him as rigidly as all the other 
hours of the day. But with Frederick William play 
meant military drill For this purpose he formed a 
cadet corps called the Crown Prince's Cadets. It 
consisted of one hundred and ten boys of Fritz's age 
and he entered the ranks along with them, shouldered 
and sloped and presented arms, turned to the right 
about, marched and saluted. A big boy of seventeen, 
called Rentzel, was the drill-sergeant ; he was very 
smart and keen and knew his drill to the letter, and 
his duty was to exercise Fritz with the utmost strict- 
ness till the boy should be able to command the 
company himself. 

"Rentzel is a thoroughly efficient soldier, I am 
greatly pleased with him," said Frederick William one 
day to Finkinstein and Kalkstein. " It is easy to see 
that he loves his profession, I should like him to be 
a companion of my son. His example will be valu- 
able." 

"I fear, sire," said Finkinstein, "that His Royal 
Highness will not take to him. Rentzel is very sharp 
and exact with his company, he will permit no slack- 
ness. His strictness on parade may make him un- 
pleasant to the prince in private." 

"It is absurd," cried the King, "little boys must 
not be encouraged in such prejudices. See to it that 
Rentzel becomes his comrade." 

In his heart Fritz did not like this big boy who 
shouted at him roughly when he made mistakes, as 
he was constantly doing. But already he had in- 
stinctively learned to hide his feelings, and he received 
his new comrade with the cowed air of submission 
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that fear of his father had given him. But Rentzel 
in private, a boy among boys, was very different from 
Rentzel the drill-master drilling recruits. He felt shy 
in the palace, and terribly out of place ; he and Fritz 
did not come into contact. 

But this drilling in the ranks was not the only 
"play" the Head Master allowed his pupil. Fritz 
had any amoimt of sword-fencing and games with toy 
soldiers, anything that could possibly excite a passion 
for military things. He took them all, as he did the 
lessons, indifferently; to him they were like lessons 
and he had yet to know that such a thing as play 
in its real sense existed. By the time he was ten 
years old, Rentzel had shouted enough drill into him 
for him to take over the drilUng of the Crown Prince's 
Cadets himself. 

On this occasion the delighted father gave him a 
present of a little arsenal, which, like all his playthings, 
was also a study-thing. It was set up in the Orange 
Hall of the palace, and that the mock-battles and 
sieges should be conducted in a way that carried 
instruction as well as amusement. Major Senning, 
an old soldier who had lost a leg at Malplaquet and 
now stumped about on a cork peg, was chosen by 
Frederick William to act as supervisor. Senning was 
very garrulous, and Fritz found more pleasure in 
listening to some spirited yam about Marlborough 
and the Great War than in mounting batteries and 
firing the miniature cannon. One day the King, 
attended by the Prince of Anhalt and Grumkow, 
entered the Orange Hall suddenly when Senning was 
graphically fighting over again one of his old cam- 
paigns. The story was broken off abruptly ; 
Frederick William saw that he was unwelcome, 
and the embarrassment his entry caused coupled with 
the trembling that seized Fritz irritated him. 

"What's up, Senning?" he cried impatiently. 
" Fighting done for the day, eh? " 

" Tb^rf has been a great assault, sire," said Senning, 
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rising on his cork peg, "and His Royal Highness 
showed considerable skill in the defence. He is very 
quick at picking up the information I give him." 

"Well," snapped the King, "well, well, what are 
you doing now ? This is the time for play, why don't 
you play, Fritz ? What are you idling for ? " And 
he tweaked the boy's ear while he spoke. 

Fritz winced with the pain, but terror of his father 
kept back his tears. 

" What are you afraid of ? " cried Frederick William. 
" Do you think I am going to eat you ? Why don't 
you speak? Haven't you got a tongue in your 
head?" 

Fritz looked at his father with a hunted gaze ; it 
seemed to him physically impossible to speak. The 
fear he inspired angered the King ; he stamped on 
the floor and cried passionately : 

" Speak ! " 

" It was about Malplaquet, papa," stammered Fritz 
with an effort 

" I was telling a story about Malplaquet, sire," 
interposed Senning,^ coming to the terrified child's 
rescue. 

As always, the mention of Malplaquet acted magic- 
ally on Frederick William. In an instant his mood 
softened ; with characteristic abruptness the whole 
tenor of his thoughts was changed. 

" Ah, I could tell you a story about Malplaquet and 
the Great Duke," he said kindly. " That was an 
engagement, Senning! I suppose that was the 
greatest battle the world ever saw, and we were in 
it, Dessau ! " 

"Your Majesty should have been at Blenheim," 
barked the dog-faced Prince of Anhalt-Dessau. 

" A great battle, I grant you," returned the King, 

"but Malplaquet ! Well, Senning, tell Fritz 

about Malplaquet. And do you listen well, Fritz, 
it is time well spent Come, Dessau, let us go. What 
a charge that was of the French ! I remember " 

3 
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and so speaking Frederick William left the Orange 
Hall with his satellites as suddenly as he had come. 

But Senning did not go on with his story ; Fritz, 
face down upon one of the brass cannon of his little 
arsenal, was sobbing as if his heart would break. 
The misery of the boy was pitiful to witness. 
Senning, in a kind, awkward way, volunteered some 
comforting remarks. But Fritz was too unstrung, 
he sobbed on in agony. Suddenly Rentzel, who was 
present, pulled a flute from his pocket and began to 
play. The air was soft and melodious, and as tender 
as sympathy could make it. Its effect on Fritz was 
marvellous. All his misery vanished as if by mag^c ; 
he looked up at the player with a rapt expression 
in his blue eyes. His cheeks were wet with tears, 
and now and then a convulsive sob shook him, but 
he no longer suffered. 

It was the first time that Fritz had ever heard 
music, for it was the pet aversion of the King. The 
pieces that the military bands played were sombre 
and morose like the religion the boy was taught. 
The tender melody of Rentzel's flute awoke a hitherto 
unknown chord in Fritz's soul. As he listened he 
forgot his fear, his father, his loneliness, all the cheer- 
lessness of his life. 

" Oh, how beautiful that is ! " he said with a sigh, 
when Rentzel stopped. 

** Hush," whispered Senning, " Rentzel, put away 
that flute. Don't you know the King has forbidden 
music? Think what would happen if the King 
should hear ! " 

Rentzel put the flute in his pocket abashed, but 
Fritz went to him t 

"Is that what is called music?" he asked. "Oh, 
it is beautiful, it makes me feel happy. You will play 
it for me again, won't you ? " 

"It is forbidden," said Rentzel. "His Majesty 
would be very angry if he heard it" 

That WQnderful instinct of the soul which can 
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detect unspoken sympathy in others made Rentzel 
appear to Fritz in a new Hght Hitherto he had been 
but the harsh drill-master to the boy, a part of the 
strangling oppression of his life. He had never 
spoken to Rentzel before save as a timid boy to a 
master he feared ; but now the music had transformed 
Rentzel in his eyes. The ready affection of his 
nature, so swift to respond to anyone who loved him, 
overflowed. It seemed to him that he and Rentzel 
understood one another with a rare and perfect under- 
standing. 

"I love you," he whispered, placing his hand on 
Rentzel's, ** you have made me happy. You will play 
for me again, won't you ? " 

The light in the big bo/s eyes seemed to satisfy 
Fritz, and with a heart as light as air he went back to 
his tutors and the dreary Rhadamantine-Spartan 
routine. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A TASTE OF FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 

The training that Frederick William considered 
essential for his son was not, in his estimation, 1at all 
necessary for his daughter. His opinion of the female 
sex was ostrogothic, primeval ; to him women were 
chattels that he would have pronounced superfluous 
were it not for the fact that they could breed men. 
Wilhelmina did not come into his schemes at all, 
in the creation of Prussia she had no place, he had 
not imagined her. The question of her education, 
therefore, was to him of no moment, and if he had 
deigned such a thing worthy of thought he would 
have declared himself opposed to any education what- 
soever for her. 

This contemptuous neglect, while it proved very 
useful in the long run to Wilhelmina, was also dis- 
advantageous to the King. In that extraordinary 
imagination of his, from which, as it were, ideas 
sprang fully created, like Minerva from the head of 
Jupiter, he gave no thought to means. As he 
possessed the capricious will of a pagan god without 
the power to make it instantly effective his super- 
human creations strained every fibre of his nature. 
Being at the most but an absolute king he should 
have taken means into accoimt and not have ignored 
them as if he were a god. His results would have 
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been attained more easily ; as it was, in creating his 
imaginations Frederick William at the same time 
unknowingly created obstacles. So his progeny were 
never bom easily, but with much travail, and in the 
case of Fritz, as we shall see, cut out of him by a 
horrible Caesarian operatioa How was it possible, 
then, that such a being, dreaming only of results and 
ignoring means, should realise the obstacles he was 
creating while he was moulding his son in his image ? 
In Rentzel, whom he chose for Fritz's companion, he 
saw only the severe, smart drill-sergeant, not, that of 
all things to him accursed, the musician. In Duhan 
de Jandun he saw only the volimteer school-master 
whose dauntless bravery in the trenches at Stralsund 
made him seem an ideal tutor for Fritz. He never 
saw the poet and philosopher in the man that his son 
wais to discover. In neglecting Wilhelmina's educa- 
tion because she was a woman, he never dreamt that 
she was to acquire one which, above all others, was 
to be in victorious secret conflict with the education 
he designed for Fritz. The wonder was that with 
the huge mistakes he made Frederick William should 
have achieved any results at all. But mistakes never 
hindered him, they merely made his creations more 
cruel The little joys in Fritz's life were turned in 
the magic crucible of his father into his greatest griefs. 
While the King neither knew nor cared how his 
daughter was growing up, the Queen, who secretly 
and obstinately held totally different opinions from 
her husband, gave the girl every advantage. For 
Her Majesty was above everything a scheming 
mother and had determined that her daughter should 
make a brilliant match. To this end Wilhelmina 
was taught all that was forbidden to Fritz, fascinating 
subjects of whose existence the boy had never 
dreamed. As she was very quick-witted and her 
curriculum contciined nothing dull, she made rapid 
progress. While Fritz was blundering over mathe- 
matics, stumbling through drill exercise, and being 
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kept in on half-holidays for not knowing his 
Catechism, Wilhelmina was learning to speak 
several languages, reading French romances, and 
acquiring the deportment of Versailles. But though 
each knew that their studies were different they never 
dreamt of wasting the few precious moments they 
were allowed to spend together in anything so un- 
profitable as discussing lessons. At ten and seven 
all lessons are much of a muchness to children, dull 
duties that have to be performed ; as yet, therefore, 
the curriculum meant little to Wilhelmina and Fritz, 
but the discipline was everything. If that in the boy's 
school was stultifying his mind, withering his heart, 
the discipline in the girl's was pointless and abomin- 
ably brutal. But where Fritz pined, Wilhelmina re- 
belled 

The Queen was a Head Mistress who rarely inter- 
fered with her subordinate teachers or their conduct 
of her school; she was easy-going in such matters. 
In the choice of a governess for her dat^hter 
she had been guided, like the King in his choice of 
Fritz's tutors, by sentiment But where the King's 
sentiment had been prompted by really lofty con- 
siderations, the Queen's sprang out of nothing higher 
than intrigue. L6ti, the woman she chose as Wilhel- 
mina's governess^ was the uneducated, low-bom 
daughter of an apostate priest and a nm-away nun, 
but she had been recommended by the Princess of 
Wales for the post. The Queen did not like L6ti, 
but she engaged her for much the same reasons as 
prompt a parvenue to employ a servant who has been 
recommended by a dudiess. For the Princess of 
Wales had a sofi who would some day be King of 
England, and he was the quarry the Queen proposed 
to hunt down for her daughter. Therefore by em- 
ploying L6ti, who was always in correspondence with 
her former mistress, the Queen hoped both to curry 
favour with the Princess of Wales and to persuade 
the woman, by giving her full control of Wilhelmina, 
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to use her influence too with the mother of the 
desirable pariL 

In the uncouth Court of Berlin, where ostrogothic 
monsters of both sexes abounded, Leti was in her 
native element Infamous by birth and nature she 
reigned with infamous tyranny over little Wilhelmina. 
Perhaps Leti, who had no sense of the responsibility 
of her position and was essentially careless and lazy, 
might have made a very easy-going governess and 
the discipline in Wilhelmina's school might have been 
as pleasant as the curriculmn, if the child had been 
less pert and obstinate. But Wilhelmina was wilful, 
proud and high-spirited and she hated L6ti from the 
start As the governess had quickly taken the 
measure of the Queen, whom she knew how to inspire 
with a firm belief in her influence with the Princess 
of Wales, she felt that the ground under her was safe, 
and there was open warfare between the woman and 
her pupil. Punishments did not cow Wilhelmina as 
they cowed Fritz ; her nature was too masterful. The 
girl's sense of humour was abnormally keen, her 
tongue fanged with mockery and sarcasm ; the frantic 
governess boxed, kicked, cuff^ed, and insulted her. 
It was a terrible life and a still more terrible training 
for the precocious little princess. She was too proud, 
perhaps too afraid of L^ti, to complain to her parents ; 
if the Queen guessed that her daughter was being 
maltreated she made no attempt to prevent it The 
mother, wrapped up in her subtle schemes, believed 
that L6ti was indispensable ; she dared not make an 
enemy of her. Those who travel on the road of 
intrigue meet many humiliations ; they mark the way 
like mile-stones. 

Deserted thus by her mother the child never com- 
plained of her governess, but she had recourse to 
reflections. With wits as sharp as hers her reflections 
were sure to be profound, unconsciously her character 
developed out of them. She began to comprehend the 
people who surrounded her, the atmosphere in which 
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she lived; her liberal education, which was going 
on all the time under clever masters, was more and 
more sharpening her quick intellect; coupled with 
such a weapon as her natural gift of stinging mockery 
it helped her to discover not only the boorishness 
and stupidity of the Court but her own superiority. 
She never forgot that she was the eldest daughter 
of the King, it was too proud a position to be 
degraded by the tyranny of an infamous low-bom 
daughter of a run-away mm. All the cuffs and kicks, 
hair-pulling and shaking that Leti gave her did not 
hurt the child so much as the fact that such a creature 
as Leti should dare to insult the Princess Royal of 
Prussia. Naturally inclined to arrogance Wilhel- 
mina's haughtiness in this battle with her governess 
had something on which to express itself ; it did not 
atrophy from lack of use. In every contest with 
Leti if she emerged, as she often did, literally bleed- 
ing, the humiliation could not degrade her in her own 
eyes. Her pride was too boundless^ her spirit too 
unconquerable ; but to avoid her hardships the quick- 
witted girl's reflections suggested to her that brutality 
might be met with duplicity. She tried it, it suc- 
ceeded, and she made it a practice. 

With her wonderful powers of observation and 
ridicule Wilhelmina now clothed herself in deceit, and 
in the midst of the coarse Ostrogoths lived and 
breathed on lies. She soon became a past-mistress 
in the art of lying. Duplicity was to her what a 
rapier is to a fencer, and she could prick an enemy 
with the lie of offence, the lie that wounds, as easily as 
protect herself with the lie of defence, the lie that 
disarms. Yet Wilhelmina was not a liar ; there was 
nothing either mean or truculent about her; like 
Fritz's, her well of affection was deep and she longed 
to love and be loved. Kindness would win her as it 
did him, but unlike him she was not to be cowed by 
harshness. Nature had given her the weapons with 
which to defend herself — mockery and deceit They 
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were the only weapons that were of any use in that 
strange environment of hers, where the manners of 
the Ostrogoths were tempered with intrigue. 

When Wilhelmina was thirteen, by one of the back- 
stairs quarrels which were constantly occurring at the 
palace, Leti wcis dismissed, driven out of the country, 
the King himself entering the fray. Her fall was a 
triumph for the little girl, but Wilhelmina, having 
learned to use her weapons successfully, held her 
enemies in contempt. She would even have retained 
L6ti if it had been in her power ; kept her as a sort 
of hiunan grind-stone on which to sharpen her 
weapons. Her new governess, Madame von Sonsfeld, 
was as sympathetic and tender as Leti had been 
brutal. The affectionate girl took to her at once, but 
the influence of Madame von Sonsfeld was too colour- 
less, too late. At thirteen the Princess Wilhelmina 
was already a woman of the world, a match in wits 
for anyone in the palace; the tender Madame von 
Sonsfeld was so much clay in her hands. Up to this 
time the bond between the young sister and brother 
had been their common wretchedness. They had 
never done more for one another than exchange their 
childish confidences, but the tale of Wilhelmina's had 
frightened Fritz, over whom, since he left his Dear 
Mamma Roucoulles, fear had gained a mastery. But 
now Wilhelmina, matured by her early reflections, 
armed cap a pie with cimning, was a shelter to the 
timid boy. She had already passed out of childhood, 
he was timorously following; the early bond was 
turning into the adamant chain of friendship, of 
affinity. Wilhelmina had suddenly become an influ- 
ence. And Frederick William, had he but known 
it, by leaving his daughter out of that creating 
imagination of his had raised up a mighty obstacle, 
an undermining cause, to his grand result. The wise 
gods used to accept defeat, but Frederick William 
was like the old baresarks ; with him the impossible 
must be done or he would perish in a cataclysm. In 
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any case for the timid Fritz at ten the beautiful inno- 
cence of childhood had come to an end, as it had done 
to his sister before him, roughly as but to few boys 
and girls. 

On the afternoon of the day following his chance 
discovery of the magic of music he entered his sister's 
apartment radiant with joy. 

** Oh, Wilhelmina," he cried, " I am so happy ! ** 

The young princess was sitting at an open window, 
on the ledge hopped a tame canary ; its cage was in 
her lap. The boy's annoimcement was so unusual 
that before answering, Wilhelmina looked cautiously 
about the room. Mermann, a devoted creature who 
had once been her nurse, was sewing in a far corner. 
Wilhelmina put the canary into its cage, which she 
hung on a hook in the casement. 

"Come and sit beside me, Fritz," she said, "and 
tell me what makes you so happy. We can talk quite 
freely ; there is no one here but Mermann, and she is 
too far off to hear." 

The boy came as he was bidden, but instead of 
sitting he stood beside his sister with one of his arms 
round her neck The likeness between the two was 
so strong that had Fritz been dressed in girl's clothes 
it would have been hard to tell which was the boy. 

"Well," he said, bending over and kissing her 
cheek, "don't you know what day this is? It is 
Saturday, and Saturday is always a half -holiday, you 
know." 

" And half-holidays you never get, my poor Fritz," 
she answered tenderly. "You must have known 
those stupid lessons very well for once." 

"Papa didn't examine me to-day," said Fritz 
excitedly, "he has gone to Wusterhausen to himt 
It is my holiday to do as I please, and I am going to 
spend it with you. Oh, Wilhelmina, I have got such 
a plan ! " 

" Well," returned his sister, banteringly, " am I to 
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hear you repeat the Catechism correctly? For to- 
morrow is Simday, you know, and it will be Catechism, 
Bible and Psalms all day as usual, I suppose." 

" You are laughing at me," he said, kissing her. 

" Or shall we sing one of the hymns the Prince of 
Anhalt is so fond of ? " she went on with playful 
mockeiy. " We will begin with ' Ein feste Burg ist 
unser Gott,' the one he says is like the march of God 
Almighty's grenadiers. It will remind you of drill." 
And Wilhelmina drew down the comers of her mouth, 
rolled up her eyes, so that only the whites could be 
seen, and began to chant the hymn in a sanctimonious 
voice. 

" As if we should waste my half-holiday like that ! " 
he protested with a laugh. " You couldn't guess my 
plan." 

The unwonted gaiety of her brother infected her 
own buoyant spirits and added a zest to her habitual 
mockery. 

" Oh, I can guess*" she cried, "you wish me to tell 
you stories, how the Prince of Anhalt stormed the 
Lines of Turin, how Grumkow, the sneak Grumkow, 
distinguished himself at Malplaquet by running away ! 
Not forgetting papa in that greatest battle the world 
ever saw! " 

The love-light in her eyes as she looked at her 
brother took the sting from her mockery, the concen- 
trated hatred from her words. 

"Bah for Malplaquet!" laughed Fritz. "How 
would you like to hear the flute? You have never 
heard the flute." 

" The flute ! " she echoed " What do you mean ? " 

" It makes the most beautiful music, Rentzel plays 
it You know Rentzel, the big boy who drills the 
Cadets, Rentzel that I hated? But I was mistaken, 
Rentzel loves me. He is waiting outside the door 
now with the flute in his pocket, and papa is at 
Wusterhausen. Shall I call him in ? " 

The boy's face fairly beamed with gladness. 
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"Are you mad, Fritz? What has happened?" 
cried Wilhelmina. There was no longer any mockery 
in her voice, she looked at her brother half -frightened 

He told her all about the scene in the Orange Hall 
the day before, of the toy arsenal and Rentzel and his 
flute. He was very excited; Wilhelmina was in- 
tensely interested She rose and rushing across the 
room to Hermann said coaxingly: 

" Dear Hermann, there is nobody here and my 
brother has got a half-holiday. His Hajesty has 
gone to Wusterhausen, and Rentzel, who drills the 
Crown Prince's Cadets, is waiting outside with a flute. 
I am going to let him in ! " 

" Oh, your Royal Highness," exclaimed the nurse 
in alarm, " it is very dangerous to do such things." 

But Wilhelmina did not heed her, she had already 
flown to the door and opened it A tall, handsome 
boy of seventeen stood in the corridor; he looked 
nervous, confused, guilty. 

" Come in," said the girl plucking him by the sleeve. 

Hermann came forward as he entered and wring- 
ing her hands entreated him to go away. 

" Hush ! " cried the princess imperiously, as she 
quickly shut the door, " we are all alone." 

Rentzel glanced timidly from the sister to her 
brother. 

" Let me go, your Royal Highness," he pleaded. 
" I would do anything to please you, but the King 
would kill me if he caught me here. Oh, let me go ! " 

" Dear Rentzel," said Fritz, going up to him, *' no- 
body will come here. I want you to play the flute for 
my sister, play that beautiful piece I love sd." 

While he spoke he looked at his friend with appeal- 
ing, affectionate eyes, and felt in RentzeFs pockets for 
the flute. 

" See, here it is," he said taking out the flute and 
putting it in the big boy's reluctant hands. 

" Oh, go away, go away ! " cried Hermann, trying 
to force Rentzel out of the room. 
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" Play ! " commanded the princess, pulling the nurse 
away. 

"Yes, play, dear Rentzel," pleaded Fritz, putting 
his arm tenderly round the boy's waist And Rentzel 
put the flute to his lips and piped very softly. 

"It is ^beautiful," sighed the princess, when he 
stopped. 

" It is very beautiful," echoed Fritz, " it makes me 
happy." 

" Now, go, go ! " cried Mermann, " someone will 
come ! " 

" No one will come," said Wilhelmina dreamingly, 
"^play some more." 

"Yes, more, Rentzel, dear Rentzel, play more," 
pleaded Fritz. 

There was a fascination in this brother and sister 
that those who fell under it could never resist 
Rentzel piped again, this time it was an air as gay as 
ever the shepherdesses danced to in the moon-lit 
fields of old Greece. 

"Now go, go, for the love of God, for the fear 
of the King, go ! " cried Mermann, when he had 
finished. 

No one paid any heed to her ; the music had struck 
a chord in the brother and sister of whose existence 
they had never before been aware, a chord of 
exquisite delight In playing, Rentzel too had lost 
his timidity, his guilty fear of being caught. 

" I believe I could play that," said Fritz, " will you 
teach me, Rentzel ? " 

He took the flute from Rentzel and put it to his 
lips ; the youth showed him how to blow, where to put 
his fingers. In a few minutes Fritz was piping ; the 
music was very crude, but he caught the air. 

"That is really wonderful, your Royal Highness," 
said Mermann, losing her fear in astonishment. 
" You have got the true ear for music." 

" Now let me try, Fritz," said Wilhelmina. 

After many efforts that were interrupted by 
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laughter she too caught the aiTi drudely like her 
brother. And the musical faculty had been awakened 
in them, never to sleep again; a new emotion, an 
instinct that cast a lovely rose-pink blush over their 
ash-colotired lives. 

The brother and sister discussed their achievement 
with cheeks flushed with excitement Mermann 
pleaded in vain that Rentzel should go. At last 
the youth himself moved towards the door. 

"Oh, stay and play again," cried Fritz, "I could 
listen to you for ever." 

" You must not go yet, Rentzel," said Wilhelmina, 
and taking the flute from him she tried to catch the 
air more perfectly. Suddenly the door was opened ; 
all stood rooted to the spot, but Wilhelmina managed 
to hide the flute in a fold of her skirt before the new- 
comer entered. 

It was Madame von Sonsfeld, the governess of the 
princess. The mildness of her character was ex- 
pressed for all to behold in the singular sweetness of 
her face, there was something soothing in the very 
look of her, which seemed to diarge the air about her 
with calm. A sigh of relief escaped all. 

** Oh, it is only Sonsine ! " exclaimed Wilhelmina. 
The new-comer had noticed the embarrassment that 
her entry had caused, and as she caught sight of 
Rentzel she expressed surprise. 

" Papa is at Wusterhausen, Sonsine," said Wilhel- 
mina, coaxingly, "and Fritz has a half-hohday. 
Rentzel, his <hill-master, has been playing the flute 
for us." 

"The flute 1" echoed Madame von Sonsfeld. 
"And here?" 

Wilhelmina made a little playful moue, and showed 
her the flute. 

" Give it to me at once," said Madame von Sonsfeld. 
"Your Royal Highness, I am very much surprised, 
I am very vexed. It is very undignified to receive 
this gentleman in this unheard of manner. Sir," she 
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added, turning to Rentzel, "please leave her Royal 
Highnesses apartment immediately." 

"Will you take your flute with you, Rentzel?" 
asked the princess, holding it out to him. 

Rentzel sheepishly came forward to take it but 
Wilhelmina drew it back quickly, and putting it to 
her lips bounded across the room. 

"Your Royal Highness, your Royal Highness," 
pleaded Madame von Sonsfeld following her, "have 
you lost all sense of decorum ? Give me that flute at 
once. You must go to the Queen, she has sent for 
you to play tocadille with her." 

Wilhelmina was in a wicked mood. As Madame 
von Sonsfeld advanced towards her she darted away ; 
in that apartment she knew there was no danger, all 
there were her devoted slaves. With a wilful desire 
to tease she rushed to the open window which faced 
the esplanade and blew a shrill discord from the flute. 
Fritz with an arm locked in Rentzel's shrieked with 
laughter ; for once in his life he felt perfectly happy, 
his coimtenance shone with healthy joy ; it was im- 
possible to realise that he could be the sheepish, 
cowed boy who lived in perpetual terror. The sight 
of the princess standing at the window with a flute 
at her lips for all the world to see and tattle of 
rendered Mermann speechless. Perhaps Madame 
von Sonsfeld was no less terrified, but she remained 
cool. 

" So your Royal Highness," she said, " having been 
made to suffer cruelly by your former governess you 
desire to revenge yourself on your present one who 
loves you. It is very cruel." 

Wilhelmina's mood changed at once. 

" There, Rentzel, take your flute and go," she said 
quietly, then throwing her arms round Madame von 
Sonsfeld she cried, " " Dear Sonsine, forgive me, you 
know I should be very unhappy if I caused you mis- 
fortune." 

Madame von Sonsfeld's disposition was too sweet 
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to be long upset ; she took advantage of the repent- 
ance of her pupil to emphasise her reproof. 

" Of all musical instruments the flute is the 
abomination of the King, if he should know that I 
permitted you to play it, the flute of a drill-sergeant, 
he would send me to Spandaa" 

Mermann shuddered at that name, and Rentzel 
turned pale ; for to all in Frederick William's Court 
Spandau was a prison more terrible than the Bastille 
and one in much more frequent use. But on Wilhel- 
mina, Madame von Sonsfeld's words were quite lost, 
she took them for exactly what they were worth — 
air. 

Rentzel, with Fritz still clinging to his arm and the 
flute safely hidden in his pocket, came forward to the 
princess before leaving and made his bow. 

" Wasn't it lovely, Wilhelmina ? " said Fritz. 

"Rentzel, you will come again? You will teach 
my brother and me the flute, won't you ? " said the 
princess kindly, as with a finger on Madame von 
Sonsfeld's lips she repressed any objection that the 
governess might make. 

" It is forbidden, it is forbidden," murmured Rentzel. 

"Oh, it can be arranged," she returned, "nobody 
shall know. I'll manage to deceive them." 

" I told you, Rentzel, that my sister would help me, 
she's so clever," said Fritz, as hanging on the youth's 
arm they left the apartment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOODWINKING ARGUS. 

The chance discovery of music, was to Fritz like the 
finding of gold to a starving man who having learnt the 
value of the first nugget makes haste to return and 
look for more. The fascination of the flute, its mean- 
ing to his parched soul, was far too great for Fritz to 
expel it from his thoughts. He Imew that it was 
forbidden and that if caught, the punishment would 
be something very terrible, but the memory of the 
lovely cadences of Rentzel's airs rose up before him. 
It was his first temptation. All the longing, all the 
passion of the true musician for music raged in the 
boy like an unholy desire, and this craving made his 
life more dreary than the endless, unchanging routine 
of the school of Argus, where fear, severity, and dul- 
ness like a horrible amorphous trinity reigned 
supreme. At last the passion to hear Rentzel's flute 
became such an obsession that it surpassed the fear 
in which he stood of his father. Trembling with a 
sense of guilt, Fritz implored Rentzel to play for him 
again, hotly, coaxingly, like one tempting another to 
some seductive sin. Rentzel hesitated ; he dared not 
make a practice of what he had done once out of 
impulse. His refusal coupled with his sympathy fired 
the forbidden passion of Fritz still more ; when one 
wishes to yield to temptation, sin provides both the 
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way and the means. Rentzel, by the King's com- 
mand, was . his son's chosen companion, the more 
Fritz saw of such a comrade the better Frederick 
William would be pleased, and in her own apartment, 
Wilhelmina's rule was absolute over Madame von 
Sonsfeld and Mermann ; they might protest but they 
would never rebel. Instinctively the possibilities of 
these facts occurred to the sorely tempted boy, and 
from their seduction, deception was bom to which the 
quick wits of Wilhelmina acted as wet-nurse To 
corrupt Rentzel was ^ th«l^t was requisite ; the task 
was easy, when comparative security was assured 
him. In a short time, RentKCl hftd imparted all he 
knew of the flute to the brother and sister ; the affec- 
tion they displayed to him in return seemed to bira 
sufficient compensatipi) for the risk he ran, for he too 
loved music passionately. 

The descent to Avemu$ is easy, one seldom returns 
voluntarily, because the way back is so biird This 
secret flute-playing like stolen fruit was sweet ; at the 
first taste of the apple Fritz, like Eve, distinguished 
right from wrong, happiness from unhuppiness, 
WilheUnina bad made the discovery long since in 
her reflections; for her the knowledge bad lost its 
novelty, but at ten years of age it was fresh to FriUt, 
At these little secret banquets of music, bis spirits, 
starved by the rude fare of the school of Argus^ were 
easily intoxicated. Like cme who has acquired a 
taste for drink, it was not long before the b<^ learnt 
all the subterfuges by which illicit pleasure may be 
indulged. 

One day be went to his sister's ; Mermann told him 
that the princess was with the Queen, playing 
tocadille, but would shortly return^ so Frit* waited for 
her. On a table a book was lying open ; he did not 
hke books, they reminded him of bis unutterably dull 
lessons; to bim all books must be either Mathe- 
matiqi or Geographies, Brandenburg Histories or 
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Bibles, Drill-Books or CatechiBms. Something 
prompted him to glance at the book on the table; 
it w^ unUke any other book he had ever seen before 
wd he began to read it Soon he was deep in it, 
f^^inatedf lost; it was "Pierre de Provence," a 
popular novel of the day ; but there was a 3tory m 
it, a rpmsuiqe, something altogether new to the boy. 

" Frite/' a?ied Wjlhelmina, " J have called you three 
times wd you wiU not answer, are you deaf ? " 

He looked up 4t her abstractedly, 

" OK bow thrilling this is I " he said after a pause. 

"Jt is some rubbish that Mermann was reading," 
S9id Wilhelmina, in whom » fine literary taste had 
already begun to develop. 

" Will you keep it here for me, so that when I come 
I may read a little ? " he asked. 

Wilbelmiiia did not stop to consider that her 
brpthisr w?i3 forbidden to read such books any more 
thdLn she bad stof^d to consider that he was for- 
bidden to play the flute. Her code of ethics dis- 
regarded the higher morality, her reflections had 
twght her that one could do just what one pleased 
provided cme was not caught 

"Take it with you," she said indifferently, *^you 
will finish it more quickly." 

*- 1 don't think I should be allowed to read a book 
like this,*' he said, *' I am sure I should not they would 
take it away from me and papa would punish me." 

" If you really Uke * Pierre de Provence * you will 
easily find a way to read it" scoffed his sister. 

The rebuke and the subtle suggestion of deception 
it implied were not lost on Fritz. The sin of the flute 
was followed by the sin of the novel. It was the 
critieal period in his childhood; he had reached a 
stage where he must either develop into a nonentity 
whose wits have become heavy through ignorance 
and fear, or a clever liar and intriguer, there was no 
intermediate course for him. In such an environment 
where sincerity burrowed underground and lies were 

4* 
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all in all, a boy with a developing artistic temperament 
and such a sister as Wilhelmina to encourage him 
will almost certainly become the liar, or to put it 
more kindly, the palace strategist — ^which signifies 
that one may lie and deceive, like Wilhelmina, without 
having the soul of a liar. 

The method that Fritz employed to read the for- 
bidden book was simple. The terrible discipline of 
the school of Argus ceased at half -past ten when he 
went to bed Neither the Argus-eyed Head Master 
nor the tutors dreamt that their well-trained pupil 
after having gone to bed, would dare to get out of 
it till he was called at six in the morning. Once in 
bed he was supposed to go to sleep and his jailer- 
masters left him alone. But sleep will not come at 
the command of any Rhadamanthus ; Fritz often lay 
in his little bed with wide eyes staring into blackness, 
thinking, thinking. Now he got up in the still night 
and finished the thrilling tale by the light of the 
dying embers in the fireplace. Perhaps many boys 
in Berlin and elsewhere were eating the forbidden 
fruit in the same way, as boys with a vivid fancy and 
a tendency to the unlawful are always doing; the 
frequency of the case saps one's interest in such 
peccadilloes, but when Crown Princes, shut out by 
Rhadamantine decrees from all that is natural to boy- 
hood, take to reading novels by the light of the 
embers in the dead of night the case becomes 
original, touching, and significant "Pierre de 
Provence," paltry romance that it was, awoke 
Fritz's literary instincts as the flute had done his 
musical ; hungering for more romances the boy came 
to his sister and she gave him everything, anything 
that the realms of literature contained. And to read 
became as great a necessity to him as RentzeFs 
adagios. The artistic temperament had now sprung 
above groimd, struggling to flower among the thorns. 

Fed on this surreptitious food, Fritz's mind began 
to expand, to grow strong; to his tutors he began 
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to put questions, demanding information on things 
outside the prescribed curriculum, showing that he 
was no longer a stupid child. Finkinstein and 
Kalkstein were delighted with his progress, it seemed 
to reflect credit on them. But when he began to ask 
them questions of the battles and heroes of antiquity, 
they shut up like snails; such knowledge was for- 
bidden by their oaths to Frederick William. In like 
manner he put questions to the Lutheran clergymen, 
Noltenius and Panzendorf, who taught him the 
Christian religion. These sanctimonious, narrow 
priests, whose very hearts were pipe-clayed like the 
uniform of Frederick William's generals, had been 
drilling religion into him, bullying him with the fear 
of God and everlasting damnation since he was seven, 
and now past ten they were inexpressibly shocked to 
find him asking questions clothed in doubt, heresy, 
unbelief, questions they could not answer. The very 
fact that he asked them was proof of the futility of 
their instruction. To tell the King was to bring down 
his wrath on their heads as well as on their pupil's ; 
they dared not. 

From Duhan de Jandun only did the growing in- 
quisitiveness of the boy get any satisfaction; there 
was a chord in one that answered to a corresponding 
chord in the other. The pity the impressionable 
tutor felt for his lonely little pupil, ripened quickly 
into a mutual attachment In Frederick William's 
palace, where the Beautiful was under a ban, Duhan 
was obliged to stifle the cry of his soul. To the 
enthusiast the restrictions to which he was now sub- 
jected seemed greater privations than any he had 
endured in the trenches at Stralsund from which the 
King had taken him ; there at least he had been free 
to give the rein to his artistic enthusiasms. On such 
a man the awakening passion of his young pupil, for 
poetry, romance, and music, had the effect of oil 
poured on a slow fire. From the flame temptation 
was kindled. Duhan was unable to resist the in- 
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sinuating affection that Fritz gave him in return for 
the merest crumb of knowledge, and it was by means 
of the only things that counted with hitn that the 
boy he had grown to love tempted him from his duty. 
At first he did not intend to disobey the King by 
answering Fritz's eager questions, but having once 
begun to talk of the glory of Greece, arid the ^andeut 
of Rome, the enraptured boy would not permit him to 
refrain another time. Fritz, like one drunk with con- 
quests, demanded new worlds to conquer. And 
Duhan, like Rentzel, yielded guiltily in fear ahd 
trembling, till all that was forbidden was the boy's. 

To escape detection and its terrible consequences 
duplicity was the only course to follow ; Duhan hid 
himself in it guiltily and lived in it in terror; Fritz 
hid himself in it willingly, to him it was a refuge. He 
had learnt that Argus may be hood-winked; the 
knowledge matured him, the scales of boyhood fell 
from his eyes. Like Wilhelmina, he had awakened 
to an understanding of his surroundings ; it seemed 
to him that he lived in the palace of the Minotaur 
and he walked cunningly on shoes of felt, seeking the 
exit His soul cried to him to be freed from its cage, 
it demanded liberty to roam whither it would, and 
this cry of the soul, Hke the cry of Nature, is never 
to be stilled. To the realization of the boy's passion- 
ate dreams there was but one obstacle, ever-present, 
insurmountable— his father. Frederick William 
might be duped, but the fascinating fear of him 
could not be extinguished. It hung over Fritz like 
a Damocles-sword, it haunted his stolen happiness 
like an evil conscience, it became his Nemesis. 

Of course it Was impossible that the King should 
not eventually detect his son's disobedience. In 
Spite of the foxy cunning with which the boy managed 
to evade while appearing to conform to the rigid 
discipline and curriculum of his schooling, he un- 
consciously betrayed tendencies that were the natural 
result of his secret habits. His sensitive nature 
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shrank more and more from hardships, fatigue, and 
the uncouth generally ; his innate love of the Beauti- 
ful, which was now fully aroused, expressed itself in 
luminous inclinations and a dreamy air. It taxed all 
his ingenuity to cover up this change, of which he 
himseU was conscious; be tried to hide his ardent 
aspirations and his stolen knowledge under a mask 
of deceit, but the mask itself betrayed him. A mere 
glance at the boy showed that there was something 
secret, underhand about him. 

Having put his seven-year^^old son in a viscid state, 
as it were, into his enchanted mould Frederick 
William, like one who places a kettle of water on the 
lire and constantly takes off the lid to see if the water 
is boiling, was ever examining his mould to see 
if the contents were hardening. To the fuming 
impatient man the discovery, after seven years, that 
the elements had not even begun to crystallise was in- 
tensely exasperating. He never stopped to consider 
that the fault might be in the metal of which his 
mould was made, on the contrary, he cursed the matter 
in the crucible, and proceeded to subject it to a 
critical inspection. Frederick William, relying on the 
men he had chosen to train his son, had never thought 
of inspecting them at their work to see if they were 
carrying out his commands. But now he tested them 
by unexpected visitations just as he was in the habit 
of swooping down upon the military and civil officials 
everywhere in his dominions. It was in one of these 
hawk-like visits that he paid to Duhan that Frederick 
William discovered a monstrous dereliction of duty. 

Entering the room suddenly, at an hour when Fritz 
was supposed to be learning the dry tasks which it 
was Duhan*s business to teach him, the King found 
not Duhan, but some mere monitor, as it were, whom 
he had never seen before. 

" Who are you ? What are you doing here ? " he 
cried, astonishment for the moment getting the better 
of anger. And he strode up to the table at which 
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Fritz and the monitor were sitting and examined the 
book they were poring over. 

It was the " Golden Bull," the Latin work of the 
Emperor Karl IV. in which the constitution of the 
Holy Roman Empire was explained in detail, a book 
almost sacred to Frederick William. Near it were 
a Latin dictionary and grammar. 

" What is the meaning of these Latin books ? " 
asked the King, scowling at his son as he turned over 
the pages. 

"Papa," answered Fritz faintly, too taken aback 
to find a lie ready, " I am declining mensa!* 

Without heeding him Frederick William turned to 
the terrified monitor. 

" What are you doing 4lere? " he cried harshly. 

"Your Majesty," whispered the monitor, "I am 
explaining the 'Golden Bull* to the prince during 
M. Duhan de Jandun's absence." 

" Dog," roared Frederick William, raising the cane 
he always carried, " I will Golden Bull you ! " But 
before he had time to strike the monitor had fled. 

The King gave no further thought to the fellow, 
he suddenly jtunped to the conclusion that Duhan's 
abuse of his authority was the reason why Fritz was 
so slow in taking the shape of the mould prepared 
for him. He was only half right, but his conjectures 
satisfied him, and believing that his process of forming 
his son would now be quickly achieved he turned to 
the frip^htened boy and said : 

"Fritz, I am disappointed in you. For the last 
seven years I have been trying to make a man of you, 
and now at fourteen you are nothing but an effeminate 
fool. What is the meaning of it .? " 

The deep plangent voice and the fierce impatient 
manner that accompanied his words lit up as by 
torches the brute force and determination of an in- 
vincible and fear-inspiring man. Fritz tremblingly 
put on his mask of deceit. 

" I am sorry, papa, very sorry to disappoint you," 
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he said ; " I would so like to please you, believe me, 
dear papa." 

" You are a girl, a miserable girl," cried the King, 
with rising wrath. "And at fourteen too! Why, 
you'll be the laughing-stock of the country, people 
will say that I didn't know how to educate you, that 
my system turns out blasted women and French fops 
instead of men. Do you hear, sir, instead of menf 
Look at your hair, why it is curled like a doll's! 
Look at your face, you ought to be ashamed to have 
a skin like that When I was your age, I used to 
stand in the sun for hours so that I might not have a 
complexion like a woman's. Look at your manners. 
Faugh ! they sicken me ! I'll drill that mincing gait 
out of you, do you hear me ? I'll teach you to come 
before me with a blasted French lisp in your voice 
and the airs of a woman ! What does it mean, sir, 
what does it mean ? Haven't I done my best to make 
you a man, a soldier, a German ? And that you shall 
be, my boy, a German soldier, not a French fop, a 
blasted affected effeminate fool, to spoil all my work ! 
We'll see who is master here, we'll see whether you'll 
turn out what I wish. Do you think I shall let myself 
be defied by you, be thwarted by you, me by you, the 
man who made this country by a snivelling little boy, 
or are you a girl? Answer me, answer me! Stop 
that snivelling, stop that trembling, you'll drive me 
mad! Stop!" 

The words rolled from Frederick William's mouth 
with the roar of an avalanche. The visibly trembling 
boy with a mighty effort controlled himself, and 
looked at his father shiftily. 

" Ah, you can obey me when you wish, eh ? " cried 
the King. " Now tell me, sir, why didn't you go sow- 
baiting yesterday when I gave you permission? 
Isn't it a manly sport ? " 

** Yes, papa," murmured the boy. 

" Then why don't you like it ? Why do you always 
shirk sport ? I notice that when I take you hunting 
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you take care to lag behind, to disappear from the 
scene altogether? Now tell me, why didn't you go 
sow-baiting yesterday?" demanded his father im- 
patiently. 

Fritz did not dare confesis that he did not like duch 
sport, that he found it too rough, too fatiguing, too 
unrefined for his taste. Least of all could he have 
declared that he had stopped at home to play the 
flute with Rent2eL 

" It is such an expenditure of industry, such damage 
to the seed-fields, papa," he said cunningly. 

Frederick William looked at the boy with one of his 
swift, searching gazes — ^a terrible questioning gaase 
before which only the most accomplished and fearless 
liars did not quail, before which many an honest and 
truthful person had perished. In that mind of his 
which worked at such furious speed that the power 
of observation was paralysed, he could not read his 
son. Fritz did not lower his eyes before his father's, 
he met the gaze steadfastly, fascinated by terror. 
And the King was deceived. 

" So you think sow-baiting frivolous, Fritz ? " said 
the King slowly, still staring into him. 

" Only useless, papa," came the answer. It seemed 
to the boy that the eyes of his father would lay bare 
his soul ; he felt as if not only this deliberate lie, but 
all his previous lies, all his deceits, his flute-playing, 
all manner of forbidden things were on the point of 
being detected by that dreadful search-light gaze. 
And side by side with this thought was its twin- 
punishment He knew that if he were caught Rentzel 
and Duhan, Wilhelmina and the Queen, all who had 
been kind to him, would be involved with him. As 
he was above all things singularly loyal in his affec- 
tions the punishment he himself would receive was 
nothing to him in comparison with the thought that 
he should be the means of ruining those he loved. 
No wonder then he did not tremble under that gaze, 
when the consequences were so terrible. 
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" So you think my spofts useless, eh ? " repeated the 
King. " Well, my son, it is for me to judge. And see 
that you join me in sow-baiting to-day, do you hear ? 
We must do what we can to make a man of you, to 
blister the pink roses out of these girlish cheeks/' 
And pretending to pinch Fritz's cheek playfully, the 
King drew his nails across it, bringing blood. 

" Yes, my son, we must make a man of you," he con- 
tinued with his terrible banter, " and we must call the 
barber and clip off these pretty blond ringlets. You 
were bom a boy, not a girl ! " 

An ogre could scarcely have uttered the last word 
with more ferocity than Frederick William, who, with 
the same savage playfulness, no>y twined his fingers 
in the boy's long hair and pulled it till Fritz shrieked. 

" Bah ! " cried the King in disgust, turning to leave 
the room. In the door he ran against Duhan, who, 
informed by the monitor of what had happened, re- 
turned in haste. It was a terrible moment for the 
guilty tutor. At sight of him Frederick William was 
reminded of the gross infringement of his commands. 

"You have disobeyed me," he said sternly, "my 
order was that my son shall not be taught such useless 
stuff as Latin. Dead languages are not practical for 
a modern prince. What do you mean ? " 

"But, sire," pleaded the trembling Duhan, "it is 
only the ' Golden Bull.' You surely think that book 
useful ? " 

ICnowing the regard that Frederick William had for 
the " Golden Bull " he had cunningly made use of this 
book to teach Fritz Latin, trusting thereby, in view 
of possible detection, to moderate his master's anger. 
Nor was he mistaken, the mention of the " Golden 
Bull " allayed the King's suspicions. 

"Golden Bull or no Golden Bull," returned 
Frederick William, "you are to obey my orders 
to the letter. I will consider your fault this time as 
an instance of your zeal, but beware if I catch you 
disobeying me again ! " 
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And without another word he left the room. When 
the door had closed behind him, Fritz threw himself 
sobbing into his tutor's arms. 

" Hush, my prince, hush, my child," said Duhan 
soothingly, " the danger is past this time. Save your 
tears for the day when we are really caught ! " 

And he shuddered as he spoke. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE INTRIGUES OF THE COURT. 

The creation of Prussia as the creation of Fritz was 
not without its hindrances for Frederick William ; 
generally the clay took the shape his hands designed, 
but the nearer he came to details his result was less 
apparent. His Court, was, like himself, savage, but 
it was so by nature not by inclination ; everyone in it, 
except the King, tried to put on some sort of veneer, 
to cover up disfiguring blotches of barbarism. As 
the only possible cosmetic for this purpose was French 
civilisation, which Frederick William held to be 
accursed, beautifying at Court, painting out the savage 
in on^ had to be done secretly. Deceit, then, was 
the atmosphere of the whole palace, and no one had 
till now thrived in it more than the Queen. 

The beautiful haughty woman who had so appealed 
to Fritz as a little boy in the nursery was in reality 
a vain and frivolous woman with an overmastering 
ambition, not for the infinitely noble but for the 
infinitely trivial. In the early years of their marriage, 
Frederick William had, as it were, sat at the feet of his 
Omphale like some hyperborean Hercules and 
worshipped her with his characteristic intensity. She 
had it then in her power to weave her web about him, 
a web that would have held him fast for ever ; but 
Sophia Dorothea did not understand her husband. 
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When he was Crown Prince she could not sympathise 
with his despair at the reckless waste of his father, 
and when he succeeded to the throne his Spartan 
views in regard to the management of his patrimony 
exasperated her. She could have put up with his 
rough, uncouth ways, for the habits of her father's 
Court at Hanover were less polite than the bar- 
barians*, and she was accustomed from her cradle to 
brutal people and coarse manners. But she craved 
ostentation, and it was quite another thing to expect 
her to exchange the etiquette, pomp, and French 
veneer of the late King's Court for discipline, sim- 
plicity and parsimony. With airy indifference she 
ignored all the wishes of her love-sick Hercules. 
By degrees the scales from his eyes and love died in 
him, he awoke from his dream, picked up his club and 
departed. Then she realised what ghe had lost ; it 
was not his love she missed, but her power over him. 
Too late she tried to regain it, but to her dismay she 
found that while she had been lightly disdaining the 
Hercules at her feet he had been busy with her distaff. 
He left her bound hand and foot in the web she had 
not had the sense, when she had the chance, to weave 
round him. Freed from her sp)ell he entered upon the 
great labour of beating Prussia into shape and laid 
his huge dub right and left about him in a most terri- 
ble manner. Her indifference and scorn gave way 
to fear. She who had had such grandiose ideas of 
what the Queen of Prussia should be was now nothing 
more than a brood-mare that her husband kept in his 
palace. Had Sophia Dorothea been wise or dignified 
she would have accepted the inevitable and msude the 
best of it, but she was neither the one nor the other ; 
she could never forget what she might have been, 
and with all the strength she was capable of she set 
herself to the nigh impossible task of freeing herself 
from her web. For Omphale to succeed her work 
must be done in the dark. 

In the old days wh^i he had loved her she had 
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declared that her little girl, Wilhelraina, when she 
grew up should marry tte Prince of Wales, and the 
fond father hanging over the cradle had only too 
gladly acquiesced. As a matter of fact the marriage 
of his daughter* like her education, was of no ^onse*- 
quence to him, the mere suggestion of such a tl^g 
amused him and he had greeted the proposals of four 
kings for her hand when she was still a child with 
laughter. His schemes were too practical for women 
and match-making to come into them, the poten- 
tialities of a marriageable daughter never occurred to 
himr The Prince of Wales would make as suitable 
a husband as another and if his wife chose him, it was 
all the same; he had, moreover, given his promise 
years ago and he was not the man to break it lightly. 
But the Prince of Wales was a farii that other 
mothers were after besides the Queen of Prussia. 
The knowledge that it might be difficult to catch hi&f 
would have made Frederick- William furious, for be 
was a thoroughly^ independent man and if he sus^ 
pected that his daughter was not good enough iofc tba 
King of England's son that would be the end of the 
matter. He most certainly would not stoop to beg 
anyone to many her. 

The Queen, having got the idea into her head that 
this match was indispensable to her, worked on 
silently, patiently, in the darfe tiying to extricate her" 
self from the toils by intrigue. At the commencemoit 
of her labour she saw the necessity of having aid, and 
she set herself to win that of Wilhelmina. ^y a dis- 
play of great affection for her daughter, by subtle 
playing on her vanity, by all sorts of underground 
means, almost like blackmail, the mother caressed and 
threatened the girl till she had won her body and soul. 
But in spite of the aid of her charming daughter the 
Queen found the Prince of Wales very difficult to 
catch. To all her cunning advances his parents made 
objections; they but wl^tted the obstinate Queen. 
Finally, so shifty were her schemes, so importunate 
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her demands that the King and Queen of England 
consented to the match — on one condition. It must 
be a political alliance, and to secure this they would 
consent to allow their son, Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
to marry Wilhelmina, provided that his sister AmeUa, 
should marry Fritz, the Crown Prince of Prussia. 

Sophia Dorothea knew perfectly well that Frederick 
William would bitterly resent the slightest suggestion 
on her part as to Fritz's future. Already tJe diffi- 
culties in moulding him exasperated the King, and the 
least suspicion of interference would provoke his 
active hostility; he was not the man, moreover, to 
suffer any woman to meddle in affairs of state. If 
she had possessed a vestige of common sense on 
receipt of the news from England she would have 
acknowledged to herself that Wilhelmina's marriage 
with the Prince of Wales was impossible and resigned 
herself to the failure of her schemes as best she could. 
But she was both obstinate and foolish, and she joy- 
fully welcomed the idea of a double marriage. Her 
vanity had been intoxicated by the elevation of her 
father, the Elector of Hanover, to the throne of Great 
Britain. As the Queen of the parvenu King of 
Prussia, her father's glory was scarcely reflected on 
her, but if she could marry her children to their grand 
cousins, she, they, and her husband would share that 
glory. By such an alliance the upstart HohenzoUems 
would be raised to a par with the Hapsburgs and the 
Bourbons, and the nation that her husband was 
creating would be glorified by hen She who did this 
would then no longer be an insignificant woman, a 
mere brood-mare ; Omphale would be freed from the 
toils at last, Hercules would come back and sit down 
at her feet again. 

From long years of practice the Queen had become 
an expert in intrigue; she knew all the dark and 
devious ways of the labyrinth and threaded them as 
if by instinct There was one only that she had never 
yet found — the one that led to the exit 
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The present situation did not discourage her, on 
the contranr she began at once to reconnoitre the 
ground, with confidence and skill. The first thing to 
do was to win her son as she had previously won her 
daughter ; to possess him was of even greater moment 
to her than to possess Wilhelmina. The same coiu 
that had bought the one would buy the other — 
affection. The Queen consulted her heart, where this 
fimd was banked; the amount to her credit was 
insufficient ; she drew it out, however, and forged the 
balance. So clever was the counterfeit love she 
lavished on her children that she and they alike 
were deceived by it. Fritz met his mother's advances 
almost before she made them; on one of his ex- 
tremely sensitive temperament, so repressed and 
tortured by his father's rigid training, sympathy 
had an electrical effect She discovered his 
enthusiasms and encouraged them, she tried to 
mitigate in countless ways the harshness of his life, 
and she entered closely into everything that concerned 
him. Gratitude alone would have bound the ardent 
boy to her, but he had loved her devotedly for her 
own sake ever since his infancy, when she used to 
descend into his nursery, as it seemed to his wonder- 
ing fancy, like an angel, and holding him tenderly 
in her lap, tell him the thrilling story how the little 
Princes of Coburg were stolen by the robber Kunz 
von Kauffimgen. However his mother's love might 
be alloyed with intrigue Fritz accepted it unquestion- 
ingly; to the brow-beaten, lonely boy she was a 
beacon of light and hope. And the intimacy that 
bound the Queen, Fritz and Wilhelmina together 
separated them from the King. 

Sure of her children, Sophia Dorothea intrigued 
so cleverly, so quietly, that Frederick William never 
guessed the way was already prepared for him, when 
in the course of time he thought that a political 
alliance with Great Britain would be favourable to 
Prussia. A fixed idea will carry one far. Through 

5 
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long years of neglect and many humiliations the 
Queen persevered, living underground like the mole 
and laying the foundations of the Double Marriage 
stone by stone. Ambition, the futile ambition of a 
woman who has had power and carelessly thrown it 
away, was the secret of her persistence, the basis of 
her intrigues. The day that Frederick William began 
to talk openly of an English alliance, the Double 
Marriage rose above ground like an edifice in process 
of construction. It was doomed never to be finished, 
but to tumble down with a crash amidst the shrieks 
and despair of those within. The consummate intrigue 
that had reared it was to be thwarted by a counter- 
intrigue pursued with a diabolic cunning and a perse- 
verance even more unfaltering than the Queen's. 
Sophia Dorothea's success made her unwary ; the edi- 
fice of the Double Marriage being so nearly finished, 
she pulled down the scaffolding, as it were ; it stood 
exposed for all the world to see, to admire, to envy, 
or to scoff at The Hapsburgs regarded it with the 
utmost jealousy. Their upstart neighbour, their con- 
temptible tenant, who would long ago have been 
evicted but that he paid his high rent so promptly, 
was altogether too pushing, too exacting to be allowed 
any further privileges. For him to form matrimonial 
alliances with a family so powerful as the English 
dynasty could only be regarded by the haughty 
Hapsburgs as fresh proof of their tenant's long-sus- 
pected intention to force them to admit his revolu- 
tionary claim that the land belonged to those who 
worked it, that he was free to do as he pleased with 
what he had made. So in Vienna they planned how 
they could upset the Queen's schemes. 

It was deemed worthy of an Imperial council, and 
among those present was Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
who, having proved his worth on many shining occa- 
sions, was now the trusted family solicitor, as it were, 
of the Holy Roman Emperor. 

" Sire," he said, " the man to take charge of this 
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business is Seckendorf. He is the ablest man we 
have; he is, moreover, much liked by the King of 
Prussia ; they were in the Great War together. That 
alone is sufficient to make the King of Prussia take 
an interest in cuiyone. Yes, in every way Seckendorf 
is the man." 

'*We will send him to Berlin at once, then," 
exclaimed the Emperor ; " he shall be our Am- 
bassador there." 

" Haste in this affair will appear suspicious," replied 
the sly little Prince of Savoy. " Seckendorf had 
better pretend to have busmess in Denmark ; he must 
stop just long enough in Berlin to renew his old 
friendly acquaintance with the King. Your Majesty 
can at the same time let it be known that your present 
Ambassador at Berlin is to be changed. 1 know 
Seckendorf, and I will guarantee that in his flying 
passage through Berlin he will talk so much religion 
and Malplaquet that the impulsive, impatient King 
will long for him to stay. There will, of course, be 
only one way to do that, as Seckendorf will soon let 
him know, and that is for your Majesty to give 
Seckendorf the vacant post at Berlin when his busi- 
ness in Denmark is finished. I have so much faith 
in Seckendorf s skill that I will wager the King of 
Prussia himself will write to your Majesty in behalf 
of his friend." 

" It shall all be done as you suggest," was the 
Imp)erial reply ; " you have never misled me yet by 
your advice." 

"And I would recommend, I would insist, as the 
matter is very delicate," added this warrior-solicitor, 
*' that Seckendorf be given carte blanched 

" The Treasury shall be his," returned the Emperor. 

Everything occurred exactly as the Prince of Savoy 
had predicted. Seckendorf, hurrying to Denmark, 
broke his journey at Berlin. His old friend, 
Frederick William, was delighted to see him, urged 
him to stop ; but it was quite out of the question, there 

5* 
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was only just time for a hand-shake and a brief, 
delightful chat about God and Malplaquet, and 
Seckendorf was off. 

"But, my dear old friend, you will stop on your 
way back," pleaded Frederick William. 

" I fear not, sire," said Seckendorf. " If I stopped 
for a day you would be asking me to stop indefinitely ; 
I should never be able to tear myself away." 

" But you could come back and stop indefinitely if 
you wished," said the King. The words were uttered 
so as to convey a double meaning; Frederick 
William's eyes twinkled with a triumphant sort of 
cunning. He had imagined something. 

" Ah, there is only one way to come back and stop 
indefinitely," sighed Seckendorf, " but one must have 
great influence with the Emperor for that" 

" I have it," cried the King excitedly ; " the Emperor 
is removing his Ambassador. Why shouldn't you 
have the post ? Nobody could possibly please me like 
you, old friend ! You must come ; I will write to the 
Emperor myself about it" 

" Then, sire, it is only au revoir,* said Seckendorf, 
and with a warm farewell from the King he continued 
his journey to Denmark. 

In a remarkably short time he returned as Austrian 
Ambassador, or sort of official friend pf the King of 
Prussia. He took the measure of the land at a 
glance. His powers of observation were naturally 
keen, and a vast experience had made him an almost 
unerring judge of character. Morality was to him a 
mere glib term that people used to conceaJ an evil 
heart; in all his career he had not met one dis- 
interested person; many appeared so, but if you 
searched far enough you would always find a motive. 
He had scaled the heights of human nature and found 
them very accessible, disappointingly so ; on the 
contrary, the depths to which hiunan nature could 
descend had never been fathomed. Experience, how- 
ever, had not made Seckendorf a cynic, he had never 
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been disillusioned ; from the first he had only looked 
for the evil in his fellow-men, without making any 
youthful enthusiastic demands on virtue. Still, people 
spoke of him as a cynic, and he never protested ; like 
everybody else he had a motive. 

The character of Frederick William interested 
him ; he was sure that the King's double had never 
existed on the earth, the man was unique. Secken- 
dorf read him like an open book ; he was very proud 
of it, for it was easy to see that nobody else was able 
to do so. The very simplicity of the man was so 
unusual that it baffled people ; but not Seckendorf, he 
understood the King perfectly. If the correct read- 
ing of Frederick William were difficult to others, it 
was so easy to Seckendorf that it made him con- 
temptuous. It confirmed his own opinion of his 
immense superiority. The King loathed flattery and 
intrigue, he boasted that they were banished from his 
Court; Seckendorf at once investigated the ground 
on which he walked. At every step it gave way as 
if imdermined by moles ; the whole palace was honey- 
comed with intrigue. It was only a man like 
Frederick William, who willed that it should not 
exist, and consequently believed that it did not, who 
did not fall into the moles' furrows. Seckendorf 
smiled to himself at his discovery, it made his task 
seem delightfully easy. If the ground had been as 
Frederick William affirmed, he would have confessed 
himself of no use, and gone back to Vienna. 
Straightforwardness was a foil he had not the skill 
to parry, but give him duplicity, and there lived not 
the man or the woman who should score against him. 

Having ascertained the nature of the ground on 
which he walked, he studied the people who walked 
on it beside him. The test to which he put them 
with good-natured contempt, with a sure conviction 
that it would not fail, was bribery. It was a simple 
and terrible test Seckendorf had lived in many 
countries, among the most famous people extant, he 
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had served too under the Duke of Marlborough, 
whose exploits on the battlefield were the wonder of 
the world, and he had never, no never, met an in- 
corruptible being. To Seckendorf everybody was 
corrupt, the only difference between people was in 
the degree of corruption. With infinite contempt and 
self-assurance he selected, as a start, the chief person 
in the palace — Grumkow, the King's confidant, the 
King's chief minister. The Prince of Anhalt was no 
longer at Court; he and Grumkow had never been 
friends, though both were favourites with the King, 
and Grumkow, the sly, treacherous wolf-fox, had at 
last driven away the war-dog. Seckendorf watched 
Grumkow's tracks ; set his trap and caught Grumkow 
in a bird-lime of gold After him Seckendorf snared 
all sorts of lesser fry. And the whip with which he 
trained them to obey his voice, to learn his tricks, was 
— ^blackmail. 

They were a mixed lot of dogs and beasts that 
performed for him. The Prussian Ambassador in 
London sent false despatches, the very favourites of 
the English King were caught ; as for the palace at 
Berlin, Seckendorf made every one in it a spy. As 
yet he had not crossed swords with the Queen ; he 
had merely worked quietly underground and cracked 
the foundations of her edifice. It was only when she 
saw it tumbling that the Queen suspected the cause ; 
then the duel began between them in deadly earnest. 
Their weapons were the same — ^intrigue, but Secken- 
dorf s were poisoned. She had no seconds but her 
children, he had blackmailed the whole palace into 
being his. Moreover, as if this was not more than 
enough to worst the Queen, Seckendorf forced her 
to fight him in full view of her husband while he him- 
self donned, as it were, a mask which made him in- 
visible. The wrath of Frederick William may be 
imagined; it seemed to him as if he were being 
asphyxiated with intrigue, the air he breathed was 
fogged with it. 
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There was never any love lost between Frederick 
William and his brother-in-law, the King of England, 
it was this fact which made the Queen's match- 
making so extremely difficult. As a child, Frederick 
William had spent a holiday at Hanover ; the big 
clumsy boy had been an object of ridicule to his mean 
little cousin, he was incapable of repartee, he could 
not return George's smart sarcasms ; but he cbuld use 
his fists. After all it was a much more effective way 
to resent being made a fool of by a dirty little cad. 
So he fought his cousin ; the young HohenzoUem 
baresark nearly strangled the conceited Hanoverian 
princeling, and pulled handfuls of hair out of his head. 
The thrashing George got then he had never for- 
gotten, he remembered it with a coward's longing for 
revenge, on the other hand Frederick William would 
have forgotten all about it if he had been permitted. 
But George took every occasion to irritate him and 
remind him of it ; and George was his wife's brother. 
To keep alive the animosity between the two kings 
was easy work for Seckendorf. The matches all but 
settled were declared off; George purposely made 
himself condescending and imposed impossible con- 
ditions; Frederick William refused point-blank to 
permit the subject ever to be broached again and 
emphasised his rage by nearly kicking the English 
Ambassador, in lieu of the contemptible George. 
Thus Seckendorf pulled down the Queen's house of 
intrigue. 

Most women would have succumbed in despair, 
but the Queen did not give up, would not g^ve up 
without a struggle. She fought for the Double Mar- 
riage like a lioness over her cubs ; in the first flush of 
her wrath, she refused to admit herself beaten. Once 
more she lived deep undergroimd and wandered 
impotently, blindly, along all the lanes of intrigue, a 
veritable Hecate of hatred. She had not been 
making a fine art of deceit through long years to no 
purpose, her cunning was still keen. Seckendorf had 
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wounded her severely, but he had not yet slain her 
in this duel. 

The battle was now h la mort, Fritz and 
Wilhelmina were still her loyal seconds, as long as 
she could depend on them defeat was not an accom- 
pUshed fact Her children were like mag^c charms 
that protected her, to Seckendorf she seemed in- 
vulnerable while she possessed them. They must be 
torn from her; it was past even his skill to corrupt 
them, so he determined to remove them from his path. 
Wilhelmina was seventeen, she might be married 
forcibly to another. And Fritz, what of Fritz ? The 
subtle reader of character, saw even more clearly than 
the father and son towards what they were drifting. 
Fritz was developing into the very opposite of what 
his father intended. Surely in this was a chance of 
deadly intrigue; the quick, brutal passions of the 
father could be poisoned. Seckendorf determined 
to render Fritz an object of hate to his father. With- 
out scruple, with diabolic skill, this arch-intriguer, who 
could make Frederick William rise to enthusiasm over 
God and Malplaquet, did not hesitate to use religion 
and manly valour as a crucible in which to distil a 
thrice-poisonous lie. 

From the coming of Seckendorf all was changed. 
Henceforth Fritz and his friends with their pathetic 
little deceits were caught in a great loom of intrigue. 
The eyes of Argus were put out ; he was goaded by 
unknown hands into indescribable wrath and anguish 
and ran raging, like a blind Samson, feeling for the 
pillars of his house that he might pull it down. The 
palace had become a hell, and all in it save the subtle 
Seckendorf and his satellite Grumkow were like 
devils in torment 
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CHAPTER VI. 

UNEXPECTED EVENTS. 

The temperament of the King permitted him to do 
nothing in moderation ; in work and pleasure aUke he 
flung himself into everything with an invincible fury. 
He was like a volcano in active eruption, and energy 
burst from him like lava carrying all before it in a swift, 
irresistible stream. Nor were these convulsive up- 
heavals intermittent, the mountain never slept Though 
no reader of character he invariably chose, as if by in- 
stinct, able men to administer his affairs ; the roads 
by which the ambitious advanced in other countries 
were closed in Prussia ; Frederick William's servants 
owed their places entirely to the impression they 
made upon him personally. But he no sooner be- 
stowed a post of authority on a man than he was 
obsessed with a doubt as to the result of the appoint- 
ment. It was not that he really mistrusted himself 
or those whom he employed, but he was impelled by 
the unceasing restlessness of his nature to examine 
everything perpetually. So he spent most of his 
time travelling about the country making sure that 
the faithful were faithful ; it was utterly impossible for 
him to take anything for granted. In the accomplish- 
ment of all the tasks he set himself his life became a 
frantic race against time ; he travelled at the rate of 
an est^ette aijd with a total disregard for comfort 
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It was not comfort his fierce, primitive nature thought 
of, but the journey's end He swooped over Prussia 
like a bird of prey, with his brain, as it were, in his 
eyes. 

The same inordinate energy characterised his so- 
called pleasures ; these he took so seriously that he 
got no relaxation from them. They consisted chiefly 
of himting, smoking, and collecting giants for his pet 
battalion of grenadiers. This latter, owing largely to 
the unpleasant notoriety it derived from his agents, 
scattered throughout EUrop^, was looked upon as the 
whim of a semi-limatic. In reality it was only a 
hobby — ^the sarnie spirit that prompted others to collect 
pictures, books or antiquities, prompted Frederick 
William to collect giants. Far from being as ridicu- 
lous as it was cc«isidered, it was merely original and 
could be put to use in case of need. Quite as practi- 
cal also was his passion for hunting. Frederick 
William seemed to pursue the sport for sake of the 
proceeds. Even smoking was turned to account ; as 
he was much addicted to tobacco and had an un- 
conquerable aversion to smoke alone, he formed a 
sort of smokers' club, whose members met nightly for 
pipes, beer and friendly talk. These gatherings soon 
became a sort of workshop, and Frederick William 
accomplished as much business in his "Tobacco 
Parliament," as it was popularly called, as the Holy 
Roman Emperor did at his stately red-taped Aulic 
Councils. These Tabagies were common at all 
German Courts, but Frederick William's was the only 
one that mingled affairs of state with the rowdy 
buffoonery that was their chief feature. Pleasure or 
work the King was above all things practical and 
unceasingly active. 

Such activity in any man cah never be perfectly 
healthy, in Frederick William it was a disease. He 
lived wholly on his nerves, and stout though their 
fibre it was very sensitive. Now and then his health 
broke down under the strain, and his restless mind, 
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which Was at all times deeply religious, became a prey 
to hypochondria. Always terrible, Frederick William 
was never more to be dreaded than on these occa- 
sions. The fear of the Almighty was then heavy on 
him. He looked upon God as a tyrant whom it was 
necessary to placate ; constant homage could alone 
assuage the terrible monster the King's imagination 
created. This was only to be done by accepting and 
observing the teachings of the Protestant faith. To 
escape from his fear of God, which goaded him like 
the Furies did Orestes, Frederick William tried to 
love Him. He would be seized with a characteristic 
zeal to save his people alive, to snatch them from the 
furnaces of Hell. Religious decrees were passed 
which if enforced would have presented the spectacle 
of a nation perpetually on its knees. Days of 
humiliation were appointed for the army — dnuns 
were muffled, and along with the military exercises 
the sergeants drilled the Creed into the men. 
Lutheran pastors of the strictest and most unbend- 
ing type thronged the palace and talked with the 
sick King of Death and the Day of Judgment and 
Everlasting Damnation. All laughter was forbidden ; 
all the ordinary bustle of a great house ceased, and 
the rooms, once the scene of the pomps of Fritz's 
grandfather, re-echoed with the sombre chanting of 
psalms, dirge-like confessions of faith, and John-the- 
Baptist exhortations to repent, for the end of the 
world was at hand. The sight of such a man as 
Frederick William, who inspired others with fear, 
struggling himself with fear was appalling. A name- 
less horror hung over the Court, as if the hypochondria 
which held the sick man in its grip was an infectious 
disease from which nobody could escape. 

One of the strangest of these fits of melancholy, 
differing in all respects from any other that the King 
had ever had, occurred when Fritz was sixteen, and 
after Seckendorf had been two years in Berlin. 
During this time the success of that black artist had 
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been conspicuous; the King and his family were 
completely divided, but the causes were now pro- 
ducing an effect quite contrary to anticipation. 
Frederick WUliam had commanded his wife never 
to think of the Double Marriage again, to abandon 
that cherished dream of hers; he had also com- 
manded Fritz to cease to think of weddingfs and 
English heiresses, and damnable foppish frivolities 
generally. They bowed their heads, they made no 
resistance, he saw their obedience with his eyes, the 
simple-minded man. All his commands were obeyed 
and yet not obeyed. He demanded love, they gave 
it to him, love with all its pretty ways, its endear- 
ments, blandishments, conventionalities. Bah ! it was 
noi love, it was merely a clever pretence, the mock 
bauble one pays for. To rage, to command, of what 
use ? Even he, with his will like a god's, realised that 
love was outside bargain or command. The painted 
emptiness of the thing he received was a mockery, 
a defiance; an abyss had opened between him and 
his family. 

They stood on the other side out of reach, out of 
sight, while, as it were, the echo of their mocking 
laughter rang in his ears. Here was something that 
no anathema, no thunderbolt, could crush ; to all 
outward appearance he was master in his own house, 
but he began to perceive more and more in his soul 
that his power was shared and being wholly usurped 
by an invisible giant, the giant of intrigue. Others 
might stalk down this enemy, tear off its magical 
mask, and destroy it, but he, wild, untutored son of 
Nature, was not one to cross swords with the powers 
of darkness. Obedience met his eyes everywhere, 
but it was an enchanted mask worn by invisible 
chicanery. He felt that he was fighting something 
that he could not see, and the sudden consciousness 
of this paralysed him, as the men in the rude, simple 
ages to whom he bore so close a resemblance, felt 
their sjMrit go out of them when the unseen gods 
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were against them. He lost all heart, all belief in 
himself, his old hypochondriacal enemy assailed him, 
but now it had assumed a new form. The im- 
placable god of the Israelites no longer obsessed him, 
now it was the Crucified Christ There was only one 
thing for him to do, and this he confided to Seckendorf 
with such an air of sad conviction as to appal that 
master of intrigue for perhaps the first time in his life. 

"My dear friend," said Frederick William, "you 
alone I have never doubted. In confidence let me 
tell you that I am going to follow the example of 
Charles the Fifth, I am going to abdicate." 

To Seckendorf such news spelt defeat, in a moment 
he saw all his cleverly built intrigues tumble to pieces 
like a house of cards. Abdication was not what he 
had been working for, nothing could be more un- 
desirable ; the abdication of Frederick William meant 
the triumph of the Queen, it meant the Double Mar- 
riage, it meant a Crown Prince whom he had treated 
as a mere pawn in a great game suddenly holding 
him in check. 

" Sire," he said with wonderful control, " Charles 
the Fifth went into a monastery. Surely you are too 
good a Protestant to go over to Rome." 

" I shall not do that," returned the King sadly, " I 
shall exchange my throne for a farm, some little farm 
far from the world's turmoil, and devote myself to 
Christ.'^ 

" BuF what will become of the State ? " cried 
Seckendorf. "What will become of this country 
that you are creating, will you leave your work half 
done ? " 

" Perhaps it ought never to have been begtm," said 
the King mournfully. 

" Oh, sire, how can you think such a thing ? It is 
not true. Kings have no right to abdicate, it is 
treachery to their people, it is cowardly, sire ! " The 
words came from between Seckendorf s teeth like the 
crack of a whip. 
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" Vanity, vanity ! " sighed Frederick William. 
" God chastens those whom he receives. My soul 
is more to me than the opinion of the world. I must 
save my soul." 

To continue the argument was useless without new 
ideas to back it; Seckendorf was not at a loss for 
them and knowing his man he chose those most likely 
to avail, uttering nis words reflectively as if he were 
contemplating that which had already happened. 

"Of course, the Crown Prince will disband your 
Grenadiers, your pet regiment. Poor Giants!" he 
mused. 

" I loved collecting them," sighed the King, " every- 
body has some sort of hobby, the collecting of giants 
was mine. It was very costly. Well, I shall have 
no use for them on my farm." 

" And the new king will marry the English prin- 
cess, the daughter of a man who has done all he could 
to make you look ridiculous in the eyes of the world," 
continued the black artist, "this country that you 
have begim on German lines and only half-finished 
will be Anglicised. The kingdom of Prussia will 
become an English province. Your son is, as you 
know, young and effeminate, he will, like such young 
men, rim through his inheritance, and sell his birtli- 
right for a mess of pottage." 

" The Lord scourges those whom he pities," mur- 
mured the King very sadly. 

"And the Queen," went on Seckendorf with 
mockery, "she is a woman, sire; have you for- 
gotten the evil that women can do in high places? 
The Crown Prince is devoted to his mother, and the 
Queen will rule, the Queen, with her love of pomps 
and etiquette, music and art, frivolity and all that is 
French!" 

Every word was chosen ; Seckendorf was appeal- 
ing to every prejudice of the man's character. 

"My wife shall come with me, my wife and my 
daughters," said the King with something of his old 
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air of command. " They shall take charge of the 
house while I dig on my farm and pray." 

The absolute ludicrousness of the idea was wholly 
lost on Seckendorf, the matter was too serious to 
suggest a smile. 

" And I too will accompany you," said the cunning 
man on a new tack, "I will follow my master and 
friend, we will hunt occasionally in the forests behind 
the farm and over our pipes in the evenings we will 
talk of the past, of the great deeds we have done, of 
the great things we have seen, of the great thoughts 
we have had. We will fight Malplaquet over again 
on that farm, like two old soldiers in an ale-house." 
With difficulty Seckendorf put pathos into his words 
instead of scorn. 

" Vanity, vanity ! " sighed the King with tears in 
his eyes. " You must not come with me, dear friend, 
I must not think of the sinful past any more. I must 
sacrifice myself to Christ." 

" And when shall this imparalleled sacrifice be made 
public, sire ? " asked the intriguer at the end of his 
resources. There were tears in his eyes as well as 
in the King's, but they were tears of mortification ; 
his question was almost insolent in its sarcasm. But 
Frederick William did not observe it, he was too much 
wrapped up in himself. 

"I shall abdicate within a fortnight," he said 
dejectedly^ "by that time I shall have finished my 
farewell advice to my son. See, here it is half- 
finished. I hope he will be guided by it. Would 
that his brother, my little William, were my heir, but 
Fritz is the eldest and God's will be done ! Oh^ my 
friend, I am very sorrowful ! " 

" Sire," said Seckendorf solemnly, " Christ may be 
worshipped more diligently, more reverently, on a 
throne than on a farm. To abandon your duty to 
your people is not the way to worship Christ. Take 
care lest your sacrifice be unaccepted. Take care lest 
it prove another and most bitter vanity ! " 
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" Go, leave me/* said the King, mournfully shaking 
his head. And Seckendorf went away worsted 

Such a consummate intriguer, however, was not 
to be completely vanquished without further resist- 
ance. He went at once to Grumkow, his creature and 
confidant and next to himself the ablest and most 
unprincipled man at Court. 

" The King is talking of abdicating ! " he cried. 
'*How can it be stopped? Think, think of some- 
thing or we shall be utterly ruined ! " And Secken- 
dorf repeated all that had passed between him and 
Frederick WiUiam. 

" It is a new phase of his old malady," said Grimi- 
kow, " let us suggest a change of scene, that alone will 
cure him." 

"Where, when, how?" cried the agitated Secken- 
dorf. " Can he be persuaded to take it ? " 

" My intimate friend the King of Poland has just 
arrived in Dresden from Warsaw," said Grumkow. 
"I could easily get him to invite the King to visit 
him." 

"But the two men are so different, they are the 
very opposite of one another. Frederick William 
would refuse to go, he would treat such an invitation 
with contempt," objected Seckendorf. 

" Perhaps not, if it is done cunningly," said Grum- 
kow. " Let us treat his abdication very seriously, 
as a foregone thing. One of his old dreams was an 
alliance with the King of Poland, let us suggest that 
this is now feasible, that it shall be his last act, and 
that then he can go to his farm and his Christ con- 
scious of having left his country well secured, as it 
were. Change of scene is our only chance." 

" It seems to me like a gambler staking his last 
coin," murmured Seckendorf thoughtfully. 

" Let us play it and win," cried Grumkow. 

Here, then, was another intrigue to be weaved round 
the tmsuspecting King, and the spinners spun their 
web so noiselessly, so finely, that he never knew the 
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work was in progress until it was finished. In a word 
Seckendorf and Grumkow staked their coin and won ; 
Frederick William accepted the King of Poland's 
invitation. 

The preparations for the visit imparted an air of 
restlessness to the palace; everywhere there was a 
sense of awakening, of movement, of impending 
action. In that dim, savage Court, etiquette was a 
thing of the past, an accursed profanity ; but now the 
thought of it filled all minds. Etiquette was wor- 
shipped at Dresden with gorgeous rites and Frederick 
William's virtuous-by-command courtiers revived 
pagan memories of the late king's reign. Those 
who were to go with him anticipated revels, those 
who remained behind, liberty. The restlessness was 
contagious ; it broke the morbid train of the King's 
thoughts; his spirits revived. A state visit was a 
novelty to him, and he too entered into the prepara- 
tions with the zest of a child anticipating some un- 
imagined pleasure. Once at Dresden, he hunted, 
smoked, and talked of " the grandest battle the world 
has ever seen, Malplaquet, in which I had the glory 
of taking part" His volcanic energy was restored, 
and he even assured Seckendorf that he would 
postpone his abdication till the transformation of 
Prussia into the image of Sparta was complete. All 
the signs of convalescence were apparent and Secken- 
dorf breathed freely again. 

Of all in this atmosphere suddenly grown electric, 
Fritz alone was indifferent ; for him there was neither 
the anticipation of those going nor the relief of those 
staying. He was to stay, chained at Potsdam to the 
drilling of his father's ridiculous giants. 

"Fritz," said Wilhelmina to him the day after 
Frederick William had departed, " how would you like 
to go to Dresden ? " 

" How fond you are of teasing," he sighed. 

"You would go if you got the chance, wouldn't 
you?" she went on in her bantering way. ''Think 

6 
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of the pleasure you would have for once in your life, 
you who like me have never had any but a few poor 
grains of joy that we steal in fear. Dresden! the 
King of Poland! Think what they mean, Fritz." 

"As if I hadn't thought about them," he said 
"But what is the good of thinking when one's 
thoughts never come true? I have pictured myself 
at Dresden, but the fact is that I am at Potsdam 
drilling giants, drilling, drilling! God! what a night- 
mare they are. There was one that came from 
Russia the other day, a present from the Czarina. 
Bah! he never came from Russia, he is a hideous 
demon that has stepped out of an old Spanish 
romance. Perhaps he is Malambruno, you know the 
monster that Don Quixote challenged to mortal 
combat. There is another, seven feet tall with splay 
feet, fists as hard and red as the bricks of the guard- 
room, and a face like a gorilla. He cost a thousand 
ducats in Ireland. They almost frighten me, 
Wilhelmina, there is no getting away from them. 
They are at all the doors when I come in or go out, 
they rise up suddenly before me like genii, slaves of 
a lamp, or a ring, or of my evil unhappy destiny. 
Genii, that is what they are, I have a battalion of genii 
to drill ! " 

" It should be funny to see them do the goose- 
step," laughed Wilhelmina. "But how would you 
like to go to Dresden ? " 

"What a tease you are, a wicked, tender, sym- 

E)athetic, maddening tease," he cried, and he took her 
ovely hands in both his own. "They are like two 
white doves," he said, " with soft pink down on their 
breasts," and he opened the palms and kissed them. 

" Fritz, despair has turned your head. I am going 
to cheer you, come here and sit beside me and let us 

Eretend we are in Dresden." And Wilhelmina made 
im sit beside her in the embrasure of a window of 
the palace over-looking the esplanade at Berlin. 
•• Now shut yoxur eyes, so," she added, playfully 
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putting her fingers on his eyelids, " and I will conjure 
up Dresden for you. Keep your eyes shut and 
listen." 

He resigned himself with a laugh, and Wilhelmina 
began as follows, in a dreamy, caressing voice : 

*' I see a city on a river, a white city on a blue, rapid 
river. Marble palaces the colour of old ivory rise 
everywhere, palaces shaped like the temples of the 
old gods. On the roofs are gilded victories, floating 
in the air with their skirts drawn back by the wind. 
Some carry wands, others long trumpets through 
which they blow the Hymn of Victory to the sun. 
Msurble, ivory, and goddesses rise everywhere, the 
earth seems to bring forth a crop of them as if some- 
one had sowed the magical seeds of antiquity in the 
soil. I might be in Rome or Corinth, but for the 
moxmtains beyond the Elbe. There is nothing 
southern about them to me, they have not copper- 
coloured flanks, which blaze at sunset like beacon 
fires ht to celebrate the return of a Greek king from 
Troy; they have no sharp red peaks like javelins 
stained with the blood of the living, quivering sky 
whose bosom they stab; nor do their naked, sun- 
browned shoulders peep out, as it were, from the 
tatters of the gaudy green cloak they wear. No, the 
mountains beyond the river, beyond the city, are quite 
northern; they neither make parade nor show 
defiance, but tenderly they reach up to kiss the tender 
sky." 

"Oh, what are you saying, Wilhelmina, what are 
you saying ? " murmured Fritz, opening his eyes, and 
gazing at the enchantress dreamingly. 

" Shut your eyes, shut your eyes ! she commanded. 
Again he closed his lids and she continued as before. 

" The city I see is not Corinth, but something very 
much like it. I should say it was some Greek colony 
planted in a clearing of the endless German forests. 
There is a spirit of antiquity in the air, the splendour 
and demi-barbarity of antiquity. I see you now, yoq 

6* 
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are arriving in this city. A king comes forward to 
welcome you. He is magnificent, but it is not the 
magnificence of Greece or Rome ; it baffles me. Now 
he leads you into his palace, you walk through hall 
after hall filled with odalisques and treasures heaped 
up like spoils. This antique magnificence is too 
stunptuous to be Greek, what can it be ? Ah, I have 
it, the city is in Persia and the king is Sardanapalus. 
Now you are sitting beside him, like the sons of 
Herod at the court of Augustus. You are gazing on 
pageants, your eyes are blurred with colour, your ears 
deafened with revels, your brain is giddy with beauty. 
You are alive all over with sensation, you are realising 
all that your fancy has anticipated, all that poetry, 
romance, and history have suggested to you. For 
once, Fritz, you are alive ! " 

The soft sing-song of her speech was Uke an in- 
cantation, her brother sat with closed eyes like one 
in a dream, his artistic temperament yielded itself up 
wholly to imagination, but at the sudden cessation of 
the voice of the enchantress her spell was broken. 

" Oh, what do you mean ? " he said tremblingly, 
" what do you mean ? Why do you tease me so, why 
do you torture me ? Oh, Wilhelmina, it is as if you 
had carried me to a high place where I might see all 
the world, but where, in reality, I only see Potsdam 
and the Giant Grenadiers. Oh, Wilhelmina, Wil- 
helmina ! " And he buried his face in her lap. 

Very tenderly she put her hand on his head and 
said: 

" My poor brother, as if I would really torment you. 
Jesting aside, I have shown you what you shall really 
see. Listen, Fritz. I have spoken to Suhm, the 
Saxon Minister, he has always been kind to me, and 
I begged him to persuade the King of Poland to 
invite you to Dresden, to insist on your coming. The 
invitation has come, papa couldn't refuse for the King 
of Poland asked it of him as a special favour. You 
are to go immediately, to-morrow ! " 
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" And you have done this ? " cried Fritz, raising his 
head eagerly. 

" Yes, and I would do more if I could," she said. 

The habitual gloom of the boy's face vanished, 
his beautiful eyes glistened with joy, his expression 
was one of dreamy ecstasy ; he might have been 
Endymion awakening with the kiss of the Moon 
fragrant on his lips. 

" Electra ! " he cried. " You are my Electra, you 
are to me what she was to Orestes." 

"I wonder what Papa Aegisthus would say if he 
knew of my plot," laughed Wilhelmina with the 
mockery she could never lay aside for long. " I won- 
der what he would have said if he had heard my 
gibberish just now about Sardanapalus and Greek 
cities." 

" It was fascinating," he said wistfully ; " but do 
you really think it will be like your picture ? " 

"Go and find out for yourself, Fritz," replied his 
sister, rising. " And now for our flutes, papa is not 
here or Seckendorf or Grumkow, they are leagues 
away in Dresden. So let us make music, Fritz." 

" Oh, Electra ! " he exclaimed. 
But for once the flute had lost its charm for him, 
he was too excited by the fact that he was going to 
Dresden to talk or think of anything else. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AT DRESDEN. 

To go from the Court of Berlin to that of Dresden 
created an impression similar to that of one arriving 
in Western Europe after a long sojourn in the en- 
campments of Tartar tribes. In Berlin the life of the 
palace was a faithful reflection of the life of the 
average Prussian ; the fare at the King's table was 
rude, scant, peasant-like; the clothing of the royal 
family was coarse, serviceable and inexpensive ; the 
manners of all in the palace were boorish, imcouth ; 
their work was hard and grinding like that of the 
poor ; their pleasures were few and grotesque. King, 
Court, and people breathed the same atmosphere, the 
dim, sullen air of a starved, inhospitable, tyrant-ridden 
cotmtry. In Dresden, on the contrary, it would have 
been impossible to have discovered the slightest trait 
in the features of the Court resembling the brutality 
of its external surroundings. The characteristic 
aping of Louis XIV.'s Court, to which every Court in 
Germany, with the solitary exception of Frederick 
William's, was prone, achieved its most conspicuous 
success in Dresden. The copy was almost better 
than the original. The Saxon Court had the gaiety 
of Versailles without its intrigues, the comfort of St 
James without its propriety, the splendour of the 
Escorial without its etiquette. 
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He who had created and maintained this Court 
was one of the favourites of Fortune. Like his 
neighbours in Hanover and Brandenburg he had 
risen from Elector to King, from the electoral throne 
of Saxony to the royal one of Poland. Doubtful as 
this dignity had come to be looked on King Augustus 
reaped all the advantages it conferred No deal in 
politics could be effected without taking him into 
consideration in his dual role of Elector of one 
country and King of the other. The skill with which 
he had bargained and cheated and used all the tricks 
of the political tradesman had earned him the reputa- 
tion of the Great, and perhaps considering the fre- 
quency with which this most distinguished honour is 
bestowed on sovereigns Augustus of Saxony and 
Poland deserved it as well as another. In his 
presence all was glittering with success and prosperity, 
it was only when out of it and you could rub the 
das^le from your eyes that you saw Saxony like a 
coach, rushing to ruin without the break on, and 
Poland rotting on the ground like over-ripe fruit in a 
neglected orchard. 

That he conducted great affairs nobody could deny, 
but like the houses of commerce in Paris the offices in 
which Augustus transacted his business were out of 
evidence. He seemed to spend all his time in the 
pavilions of pleasure. From an early age he had fre- 
quented them, and it must be confessed that a more 
handsome and good-natured rout did not exist 
Women were his special quarry and the trophies he 
preserved from this form of chase consisted of three 
hundred and fifty-four bastard children! He ex- 
celled in good looks, physical strength, and good- 
nature; this last quality was so supreme that it 
reached the height of virtue and served him as a foil 
to bis enormous vices. He was a tyrant, but his 
tyranny was so cloaked with generosity, senti- 
mentality, and jollity, that it captivated the imagina- 
tion. He took a large, good-humoured, merry view 
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of life and stamped his personality upon all with 
whom he came in contact His Court was joyful 
rather than gay; joy, Bacchic joy, was the tone of 
it In Augustus, vice had to be considered from the 
stand-point of non-morality ; he was a pagan to the 
core. His sensuality was refined of much of its 
grossness by his devotion to the Fine Arts, and if his 
reign suggested the declining days of the Roman 
Empire, his passion for the Beautiful decently veiled 
degeneration. He too had a creative imagination ; 
he found Dresden brick and left it marble. He col- 
lected arotmd him the greatest musicians extant just 
as he collected antique sculptures and precious stones, 
porcelain and tapestries. His taste in pictures and 
music was unrivalled, as a connoisseur in both these 
arts he was an authority. Literature made no appeal 
to him, the eye and the ear rather than the under- 
standing were the senses he cultivated. No Court in 
Europe could boast such beautiful women as his ; with 
him, whether it were a picture or a statue, an adagio 
or a woman, the Beautiful was altogether a fleshly 
conception. Such was the King of Poland and 
Elector of Saxony whose state guests Frederick 
William and Fritz now were. 

To have induced one so simple, so scrupulous as 
Frederick William to visit Augustus was a veritable 
triumph for Seckendorf; it was a proof of the 
irresistible power of intrigue. But to make this visit 
a success, to make Augustus attractive to the Spartan 
baresark called for a miracle to be performed. The 
debonair King of Poland stood for aJl that Frederick 
William despised, he out-Frenched the French. But 
to despise Augustus was not easy, he was so good- 
natured; the two men were curiously drawn to one 
another by their very dissimilarity, by the extreme 
novelty of one for the other, by an inquisitive wonder. 

Augustus made his guest at home at once, there 
was no mistaking the cordiality of his hand-shake, 
his state kiss, his set phrase of welcome. Evil in 
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others that we should abhor in ourselves does now 
and again without seduction obtain toleration. That 
which does not concern us personally frequently does 
not concern us at all ; the extravagant pomp of the 
Saxon Court did not irritate Frederick William, he 
did not have to pay for it, it was not his country 
that was being ruined by it. On the whole his new 
acquaintance was amusing, he could smoke and hunt 
and he could talk of battles and soldiers, and 
Frederick William was glad at any cost to forget the 
terrible religious demons lurking in the comers of 
his soul. The good-natured Augustus was a good- 
natured doctor, and the convalescent never dreams 
of quarrelling with the physician who has cured him — 
especially as in this case the doctor demanded no fee. 
But to a youth like Fritz, brought up as he had 
been, the Court of Dresden was intoxicating; it 
mounted to his head, as it were, and maddened him. 
From the day he entered it to the day he left it he 
was like one unaccountable for his actions. In the 
iron mould of his father his youth had been remorse- 
lessly crushed out of him ; such youth as he had 
known belonged to the days of his early childhood, 
to the days before he entered the school of Argus. 
Already at sixteen manhood stretched before him 
trackless, lonely, thirsty, as the Sahara. Over this 
arid and bitter desert in which he was lost, pathetic 
little pleasures, pathetic little loves, shone remotely 
like faintly glimmering stars. By their light alone 
he perceived where he was, what his condition ; they 
served not to guide him but to increase the anguish 
of his surroundings. Suddenly over this inhospitable 
wilderness the visit to Dresden rose like the full 
moon, by its gorgeous radiance he saw before him a 
broad, smooth road with the Delectable Moimtains 
at the end. Forgetting all his misery he rushed for- 
ward wildly, joyfully, and arrived at — cin Armida 
Palace. 
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He was made thrice-welcome, for youth and beauty 
were worshipped in it, sacrificed in it on blazing 
altars, and Fritz was both young and fair to look 
upon. The relentless process by which Frederick 
William determined that his son should be fashioned 
in his own hard image bad so far been a failure, at 
best he bad but maimed his son's youth, the traits 
with which the boy was bom were as ineradicable as 
the leopard's spots. The innate sensitiveness and 
refinement of Fritz's soul had remained along with bis 
fair beauty. In the King of Poland's Armida Palace 
such a prince, young, fair, and unhappy, was greeted 
with acclaim. Here be was no longer a sullen, dis- 
obedient boy to be scolded and punished, to be 
drilled and catechised, to live in gloomy fear. Here 
be was Crown Prince of Prussia, heir to a throne ; a 
fairy prince in a fairy world, his wishes were gratified 
before be could express them, the whole glittering 
Saxon Court was at his command. What wonder if 
it mounted to his head like heavy wine and made 
him dehrious? What wonder if the world he had 
created in fancy out of the forbidden romances and 
poems and histories seemed to him to be materialised 
here ? Was not this the life his nature had thirsted 
for, was not this the native climate of his soul where 
the Beautiful reigned supreme, where the Unattain- 
able! the maddening, longed for Unattainable, 
was attained? In this enchanted air the iron 
past melted into a dream of which only a vague 
memory now and then recurred. Finkinstein and 
Kalkstein, the inseparable and Argus-eyed tutors, had 
come with him and his father was there ; he had 
arrived at Elysiiun laden with chains, as it were. But 
sec, how the heavy chains slip from him! The air 
was indeed enchanted, Frederick William and his 
Argus-eyed servants were blinded, and their victim 
escaped. The entire Saxon Court, the joy-drunken 
worshippers of Venus and Bacchus, rose up like genii 
round the young and beautiful prince to serve him. 
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For the first time in his life Fritz was free, for the first 
time in his life he lived 1 

And what of the rites of Pleasure in this Armida 
Palace, what of the enchantments spun round the boy, 
the visions that fascinated his eyes and glided into 
his soul ? 

From one all may be imagined. It was the night 
of his arrival and a revel was in progress, one of 
Augustus's sublime revels of music. The little theatre 
of Uie palace presented such a picture as Fritz had 
never seen before. The splendour was superb and 
seductive, it appealed to the senses by means of its 
colour. The air was alive with colour, everywhere 
it obsessed the eyes, fired the pulse, voluptuously 
enveloped the brain. A mellow amber light rayed 
forth from the wax tapers in the rock-crystal chande- 
liers and added its sensuous atmosphere to the revel, 
the riot, the debauchery of colour in which all the 
senses damced. The tone was decidedly pagan. On 
the ceiling framed in gorgeous gilt arabesques 
Ganymede was being borne heavenward on an 
eagle's back ; limbs of living marble on a sheen of 
green-black plumes; the lips of the youth were 
parted, only silence was required to hear his cry. 
The return and murder of Agamemnon were shown 
in detail on the drop-curtain, a magnificent tapestry 
from the looms of the Gobelins. Suddenly it was 
rolled up and the stage appeared, on which women, 
in diaphanous draperies with antique weapons in their 
hands, were hunting a fabulous monster in a fairy 
wood. The orchestra broke into melody, and colour 
became a poem set to music. A hush fell on the 
whole glittering horseshoe and the attention of all 
was fastened on the stage, where the first act of an 
opera had commenced, a light pagan trifle imported 
from Italy by Augustus together with the singers, 
dancers and musicians. 

To Fritz music meant far more than to most people, 
and there were times and circumstances when under 
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its mysterious influence he became transcendental. 
But to-night, though the opera was the first he had 
ever witnessed, it excited in him nothing more than 
a pleasurable curiosity. Ready as his artistic tem- 
perament, fired by novel and ecstatic sensations, was 
to respond to the wand of the leader of the orchestra 
his taste was too true to mistake these airy cadences 
for soul-compelling music. The opera was to him like 
a musical accompaniment to a banquet, it merely gave 
an added zest to his delightful emotions, and he 
looked about him wonderingly. 

In the spacious royal box in which he sat were the 
two kings attended by the highest personages of the 
Court ; Augustus, the personification of good-natured 
majesty, loimged comfortably in his gold and crimson 
arm-chair, now keeping time to the arias with his 
hands, now humming them softly to himself; 
Frederick William, bolt upright, pipe-clayed and 
stern, watched the opera as if he were a general at a 
review. Fritz smiled bitterly to himself at the differ- 
ence between them ; the attitude of his father was 
indicative of so much, it recalled Potsdam and iron 
reality. He knew that Seckendorf and Grumkow 
were somewhere in the box, and that Finfcinstein and 
Kalkstein were sitting behind him like warders watch- 
ing a prisoner. Even here it seemed impossible to 
get away from reality, the thought of it dashed all 
his pleasure. A swift temptation seized him to laugh 
out loud, to say something biting, brutally offensive. 
But it was only a momentary spasm, delight was the 
dominating tone of his mind to-night, delight in 
which bitterness could not live. 

Suddenly there was a movement in the theatre, the 
glittering horseshoe was a-babble with voices* the 
music ceased. The opera was over, and the Aga- 
memnon curtain once more covered the stage. In 
the royal box people were coming in and going out 
Deep in a day-dream Fritz leant over the box and 
gazed on the dazzling sea beneath him. 
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" Your Royal Highness allow me to present to you 
the Countess Orzelska," said the King of Poland, 
touching him on the shoulder. 

Fritz turned and beheld a woman curtseying before 
him ; he had seen no one, read of no one, imagined no 
one so lovely. Diamonds flashed out of her golden 
hair, on her ivory bosom, but her eyes and her smile 
out-dazzled them. She sat down beside him and a 
vague sweet perfume rose into his nostrils^ enveloping 
his brain like a narcotic. She spoke, but her voice 
came to him as if from across remote space He felt 
an esstacy, like that of an annunciation, creep over 
him as he gazed at her, and his spirit seemed to mount 
into a nebulous world alone with her. 

" Now, your Royal Highness, you will hear the gem 
of the performance. See, that is Quantz who is 
standing on the stage, Quantz, our greatest flute- 
player." 

The words were uttered by some one near him, 
but Fritz heard merely a ringing in his ears. All his 
senses were lost in the Countess Orzelska. He did 
not turn to look at the stage where a slender man 
with a sensitive, eager face, holding a flute in his 
hand was bowing towards the box in which he sat ; 
he did not see Frederick William yawn in the 
musician's face, like a general weary of a review; 
he did not notice the great hush that had fallen on the 
theatre. But by degrees he was conscious of a divine 
harmony, like the music of the spheres ; the Countess 
Orzelska, whom his eyes never left, seemed to him 
the spirit of melody. He sat in his chair like one 
insensible ; then there was a horrible discord, people 
were clapping their hands and shouting and asking 
him questions, the stupid questions of those who do 
not understand — ^and Fritz knew that he was on the 
earth. 

While consciousness returned to him as to one 
awakened suddenly from a delightful dream, Quantz 
was ushered into the royal box. The King of Poland 
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complimented the musician warmly and presented 
him to Frederick William and Fritz. The former, 
who regarded Quantz as a mere blower of wind, 
muttered a brusque word of approval out of courtesy 
to his host But Fritz looked at him and said 
nothing ; instinct told Quantz what was in the young 
prince's thoughts and his face flushed. Never did he 
enjoy a triumph so rare as when the tribute was silent 
as now, the silent tribute of appreciation that is dis- 
figured by words. To those standing aroimd the 
two it seemed as if the prince snubbed the musician ; 
to Frederick William it seemed as if his son was too 
proud to notice the man, such airs migh suit a dandi- 
fied French puppy, but not his son. 

" Fritz," he muttered in a loud whisper, 
the boy's arm sharply, " don't stand like a 
that affected simper on your face, you mortify me. 
Say something to the man." 

A look of agony flashed over Fritz's fac^ never Had 
he felt more degraded than at that moment He 
knew that from the King of Poland down, of all those 
present, not one had been so affected by Quantz's 
music as he had been. His father's coarse mistmder- 
standing hurt all that was fine in his nature, and to 
be treated like a sulky boy before these gay Saxon 
people, especially before the Coimtess Orzelska, 
nearly made him cry out with pain. He felt as if he 
had lost his self-respect. But his pride upheld him, 
at no cost must he add to his humiliation by any 
action of his. With flaming cheeks he stammered t 

" I was asleep while you were playing and I dreamt 
that there were only two people in the world, you and 
I." And he offered his hand to Quantz. 

" Your Royal Highness must be passionately fond 
of music," said Quantz. 

Frederick William did not stop to hear his son's 
reply, he regarded what Fritz had said to the musician 
as the silly utterance of a Frenchified dandy. He 
turned impatiently on his heel and followed the King 
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of Poland, who had already left the box. With the 
departure of the two kings all those in the box pro- 
ceeded to leave, but Fritz detained Quantz wim a 
touch on the arm. 

" Yes/' he said, " I am passionately fond of music 
You will believe me when I say that your playing has 
given me the most exquisite pleasure. What was the 
piece ? " 

The earnestness of his words was impressive; it 
seemed to Quantz more like a confession than praise. 

"It is an adagio I composed on the night your 
Royal Highness was bom," answered Quantz. "I 
was one of the thousands cheering round the palace. 
In* bringing good luck to Prussia, your Royal High- 
ness brought good luck to me. I was but a farrier's 
son then." 

"And now you are the greatest musician in Ger- 
many," smiled Fritz. "Oh, that I might hear you 
play again ! " 

" It is a pleasure that your Royal Highness shall 
have repeated, whenever you like," said the Countess 
Orzelska, stopping for a moment as she was leaving 
the box. She was quite aware of the impression she 
had made on the prince, her conquest amused her, and 
perhaps too she was attracted by him, as all women 
of the world are by the admiration of a young, inno- 
cent and good-looking youth. 

"The Countess Orzelska has only to command 
me," said Quantz, " my flute is always at her service." 

"And his Royal Highness has only to command 
me and any pleasure that it is in my power to afford 
him I willingly offer," rejoined the beautiful woman 
casting a glance at Fritz that thrilled him with a 
strange, unknown sensation as she passed out of the 
box. 

The lovely Countess was gone but her spell 
remained ; some occult force seemed to proceed from 
her which Fritz was utterly unable to resist Her 
image obsessed his senses, subjecting them as com- 
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pletely as if hypnotised. His whole being responded 
to the suggestion that her words> her manner, and her 
parting glance contained; a sudden emotion like a 
spark flashed in his brain and set it aflame. Swifter 
than the feet of Atalanta the fire spread, his whole 
being was consimied with it, the blood seethed in his 
veins, from an almost unformed thought it leaped to 
a positive idea and botmded on to a definite longing. 
And from that fire in which he burned Desire was 
bom, carnal Desire, the illegitimate child of Youth. 

Qucintz was forgnDtten cind all things material; 
Fritz, quite regardless that his presence was required 
in the train of the two kings, sat down in the box 
quivering with suppressed excitement As the seat 
into which he sank was partially concealed by a cur- 
tain, in the eagerness of their suites to follow the 
kings, he was not noticed. In the twinkling of an 
eye the little theatre was deserted, the Court had 
vanished as if by magic into the corridors that led 
to the state apartments of the palace. Already the 
lacqueys with long poles in their hands had begun 
to snufF the tapers in the rock-crystal chandeUers. 
The gradual darkness pleased Fritz, in it his longing 
seemed to grow fiercer, more and more delectable. 
The lights which were still burning in the royal box 
annoyed him ; he looked about him sharply as if he 
felt he were being stealthily watched. But the box 
was quite empty, he was alone in the theatre save for 
the lacqueys. 

"They seem to have forgotten me for once," he 
said to himself, " I wish they would always forget me ; 
I wish I could forget them." And he mounted into a 
chair and blew out the tapers in the royal box, one by 
one. 

In the midst of this operation the door opened, and 
before Fritz could glide into the chair in which he 
was standing Keith, one of his father's pages, entered. 
To be caught in the box was to excite comment, to 
be caught snuffing the tapers which lit it was to be 
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asked questions to which reasonable answers were 
impossible. He felt that he was taken at a dis- 
advantage and by one whom he believed unfavourably 
disposed towards him. None of the little deceits by 
which he had gained the few pleasures he had ever 
had could possibly avail him, and the truth, the fact 
that he merely wished to be by himself, would be 
regarded as a deliberate lie 

" Your Royal Highness ! " exclaimed Keith, " here, 
alone, and in the dark! I beg your Royal High- 
nesses pardon, I should not have intruded if I had 
known." And with an air that was at once familiar 
and knowing he was in the act of withdrawing when 
Fritz cried defiantly : 

" Go and tell those who sent you to spy on me 
where you foimd me ! Go and tell them how full of 
suspicion, how undignified, how mad, my actions are! 
Go to Seckendorf or Grumkow, or go to the King, 
my father, be sure he will reward you as surely as he 
will punish me. Go ! " 

Keith came forward and stood in front of the 
prince. 

"Your Royal Highness casts a reflection on me," 
he said with much dignity. "It is true that I have 
the honour to serve your father, but I am not his spy, 
it is not for me to question any action of your 
Royal Highness. You do me a great injustice." 

" Then why do you come here, say ? " cried Fritz 
haughtily. " Perhaps your reason in coming here will 
be as difficult for me to believe as mine for you." 

The page looked at him steadily, though there was 
still some light left in the theatre, the box itself was 
almost in darkness. 

" To prove to your Royal Highness that I am not 
a spy I will tell you the truth," he said in a low tone, 
" I came here to meet a lady." 

The meaning of the j)age was perfectly plain to 
Fritz. Pure though his life had hitherto been, partly 
owing to the severe scrutiny of his tutors, partly to 
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his own shyness, he was not at sixteen ignorant of 
the immoralities that were practised in secret at his 
father's Court. He knew that one of his sister's 
waiting-women had been dismissed for an amour with 
a lacquey, and at his mother's receptions he had heard 
scandals discussed freely. The age was one when 
the so-called manly vices were learnt and practised 
yoimg ; it was only at the Court of Frederick William, 
and even there to him, that licentious morals were 
anathema maranatha. So though Fritz was hitherto 
unsullied, this visit to Dresden where the atmosphere 
of the Court was openly pagan, filled the yotmg boy 
with novel and irresistible emotions the meaning of 
which was no secret to him. Keith's words, with all 
their suggestion, were like fuel heaped on a lire, the 
desire with which Fritz burned leaped out of bis eyes* 
So filled was he with the image of the lovely Countess 
that he had remained behind in the box in order to 
give the rein to the wild hot thoughts she had excited 
m him. And now caught in the act, as it were, his 
guilty conscience told him that Keith had guessed. 

" What do you mean ? " he whispered hoarsely. 

Any doubt the page might have had as to what 
the prince was doing in the very place he himself had 
chosen for an assignation vanished. 

"Your Royal Highness, believe me, trust me, I 
shall tell nobody," he said with a smile so full of lust 
that Fritz tingled with it 

"You mean that I have come here for the same 
purpose," he panted, " and if I deny it, as I do deny it, 
you will not believe me." 

"But if it were true, your Royal Highness, what 
would it matter ? " was the subtle retort 

"It would matter everything," cried Fritz reck- 
lessly, " it would mean my degradation, it would mean 
more cruelty, more confinement, more of the untold 
misery that I am made to endure, I alone of all people. 
I, my father's eldest son, the heir to a throne, I who 
ought to have every happiness, and have none! 
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Everything is forbidden to me, things that all people 
may have but me. Why the meanest soldier in my 
father's army is happier than I am, for he is free. 
Nobody watches him as if he were a prisoner to rush 
straight to his unnatural father to say how he loves 
music and books instead of drill and religion, all that 
is refined instead of all that is brutal. Nobody 
watches him when he is with those he loves, and for 
every natural irresistible feeling of affection he dis- 
plays count it as deliberate disobedience against the 
King. Yes, you can come here to meet your mistress, 
for you are only a page, nobody watches you ; but I, 
ah, let me try such a thing if I dare ! " 

" Oh, hush, for God's sake, hush, the lacqueys down 
there will hear you," whispered Keith, and he dragged 
the prince into the darkest part of the box. 

The manner of the page, more than any words he 
could have spoken, manifested his friendliness. A 
subtle instinct told Fritz that Keith was to be trusted, 
that Keith imderstood him ; his highly-strung feelings 
gave way and he sobbed in the dark 

The page was about the same age as the prince, a 
handsome, wayward and attractive boy. Acquainted 
from a very early age with the ups and downs of For- 
tune he already knew at sixteen as much of life as a 
man twice his years ; his vices were not the result of 
a deformed moral sense, but the spontaneous sins to 
which a weak nature overflowing with health and 
animal spirits is always liable. Indulgence and the 
world had corrupted him and made him a very 
dangerous companion for those of his own age. In 
a Court so dreary and strait-laced as that of Berlin 
such a debonair youth was singularly out of place ; he 
belonged to a type essentially indigenous to Versailles 
or Madrid or Naples, and his presence at Berlin and 
Potsdam as the page of the King was a striking proof 
of the capricious character of Frederick William. He 
owed his post entirely to the impulse and passion of 
his master. The fact that he was a member of a noble 
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and banished Jacobite family which had sought refuge 
in Prussia was sufficient recommendation to Frederick 
WilHam. By showering favours upon all of the name 
of Keith he wished to affront and show his contempt 
for his brother-in-law, the King of England, to whom 
he took good care that the protection he gave that 
sovereign's personal foes should be reported. The 
Keiths rewarded him with unswerving devotion and 
able and conscientious services, which gained them his 
regard on their own score. The young scape-grace, 
whom he had appointed, along with a younger 
brother, to be his pages, had insinuated himself into 
his good will; Frederick William petted him and 
spoiled him and as an especial mark of favour had 
brought him to Dresden where Augustus's voluptuous 
Court was the worst influence to which such a boy 
could be subjected. 

Fritz's passionate confession and break-down had a 
curious effect on Keith. In the dim, gloomy Court 
of Berlin, the wild young Scotch exile had many 
friends, but no intimate ones of his own age and his 
companionable temperament would have given very 
much for a congenial spirit. In quite a different way 
from Fritz he too longed to be understood and no 
sensitive shyness kept him from making the first 
advance. This yoimg prince of his own age seen 
every day had excited his interest from the first ; he 
knew the dog's life the boy led, how terrible and fre- 
quent was his father's anger, how he was secretly 
watched, how all his actions were known, and Keith 
used to wonder what sort of a boy the prince was. 
In the ante-rooms where he spent no small portion 
of his time the page heard no end of loose gossip, 
lewd jests, directed against everybody in the palace 
save the prince. 

"Ah," people would say, when Fritz's name was 
mentioned, " that is one who has never had a temp- 
tation or we should all know it If he is in love it 
must be with himself." 
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And the gossiping ante-room would burst into 
ribald laughter in which Keith joined. The half- 
pitying, half-contemptuous view of the young prince 
that he heard expressed on all sides impressed the 
volatile page strangely, in spite of the laugh or the 
joke it created. In some way it seemed to single 
Fritz out from all the others in the palace, if only from 
the immense contrast between their lives. He foimd 
himself comparing his manner of living with that of 
this boy of his own age who was one day to be a king. 
He was free to do as he pleased, to carouse, to make 
love, to satiate himself with enjoyment, and how he 
loved pleasure! Surely everybody loved it and 
everybody had it in the palace as he well knew, in 
spite of the King ; the prince was a boy like himself, 
without doubt he too loved pleasure and how hard 
it must be to him to be deprived of it If he were in 
the. prince's shoes Keith told himself that he would 
find a way to get what he wanted for all the watch- 
ing, and he could not believe that the prince had not 
found the way too. Keith was altogether too light- 
hearted and thoughtless to be given to meditation, 
but for some unaccoimtable reason he was always 
meditating on Fritz. What sort of a boy was he 
really, what did he think, what did he do, what did he 
like? He made several friendly advances, which 
were received with indifference, but the snubbings, far 
from offending Keith, made him the more interested 
in Fritz. This good-looking, solitary boy of whom 
everybody knew everything, but in reality nothing, 
was a mystery to the page. 

He took to observing him stealthily, he got to know 
the various expressions of his face, he noticed the 
mechanical way in which he performed his drill, the 
half-concealed repugnance with which he regarded 
the Giants drawn up on the parade groimd, the stupid 
listlessness towards his religious tutors, the smug 
Panzendorf and Noltenius, whom Keith longed to 
kick ; the great efforts he made not to appear afraid 
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in his father's presence ; and more than once Keith 
had detected an exchange of glances between Fritz 
and Rent£el» or Duhan, or Wilhehnina, which were a 
revelation to him. He believed that the prince led 
a double and secret life, that his indifference, his 
lonely and gloomy air, were a maski The more Fritz 
baffled him the more Keith observed him, till from 
veritable obsession he was fascinated, and the care- 
less featherbrain did more thinking on Fritz's score 
than he had ever done in his life. He still laughed 
along with the others when the prince's name was 
mentioned, but now unknown to himself his strange 
master's stranger son, this unsolvable mystery, had 
completely captivated his mind. Free like a bee to 
suck the honey out of every flower of pleasure, one 
alone was shut to him, one worth all the others^ the 
rare rose of intimacy with one to whom he had become 
powerfully drawn. The effect on Keith then may be 
imagined when so tmexpectedly he found himself 
face to face with the real Fritz, when the rose opened 
at last to the bee. 

" Oh, your Royal Highness," he said softly, " don't, 
don't cry. Oh, think if anyone should come. Think 
what people will say if they see you with red eyes." 

The intrigues of the palace world no less than its 
loose morals made the brains of eighteenth century 
men and women alert at an early age. At sixteen 
these two were no longer children in understanding. 
Fritz was quite unstrung, but he controlled himself 
with a great effort. 

" Why are you kind to me ? " he said. " Tell me, 
why are you kind to me, Keith ? I have always been 
rude to you, I shunned you, I hated you, for I thought 
you were a spy of Seckendorf, I was afraid of you. 
Forgive me, Keith." 

There was something very attractive in the bo)r's 

Eathetic frankness ; the few on whom he cast himself 
ad never been able to withstand it, and the perfect 
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trustfulness with which he gave himself up now drew 
Keith to him irresistibly. 

" I wish your Royal Highness could feel a tenth 
part of the pleasure that I feel in hearing you speak 
so to me," said Keith in his most winning manner. 
" You can have no idea how I have longed to be your 
friend, to have you for mine. From the day I first 
entered the palace I loved you. You were so different 
from everybody and especially from me. As if I don't 
know what a life you lead ! But you'll trust me now, 
youll let me serve you, Tm very wide awake and I 
can help you in a htmdred ways." 

" Even when I was afraid of you, Keith, I envied 
you," returned Fritz. " You always seemed so happy 
and free, I have longed to be with you when you 
laughed, I have heard you so many times laughing 
while I have been drilling, or studying, or with my 
father. You seemed to me to belong to another 
world, the world of my dreams, your happy laugh 
called me away. Oh, yes, I would have spoken to you 
but I thought you were a spy of Seckendorf. Day 
and night there are eyes and ears about me. Oh, 
Keith, it is terrible!" 

" Hush," whispered Keith, " not a word, I hear her 
coming, I will get rid of her and return." And the 
page rushed to the door of the box just as it was 
opened by some one that Fritz could not see. There 
was a hurried murmuring of voices, the rustling of a 
skirt^ the faint odour of perfume, the soft sound of a 
kiss, the door was shut and Keith came back. 

" I have sent heir away, your Royal Highness," he 
said lightly. 

There was a voluptuous suggestion in what had just 
taken place that re-kindled Fritz's desire. 

" Was she, was she beautiful, Keith ? " he faltered. 

" Delicious," laughed the page softly. 

It seemed to Fritz that he had known Keith always. 

" And you sent her away on my accoimt ? " he said, 
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putting his hand affectionately on Keith's arm. " You 
shouldn't have done that Go, call her back and I 
will leave you together." 

" Oh, I will meet her s^gain later," said Keith, " but 
now I would rather be with you. I would give up all 
the women in the world for your friendship, your 
Royal Highness. I haven't any friends." 

" What ! " exclaimed Fritz. " You have no friends, 
you who always seem so happy, you who are so free, 
you who are such a favourite with every one ! " 

" It is just that," answered the page, " which makes 
me want a real friend. There is a huge difference 
between having friends cind having a friend. I want 
a real friend, someone with whom you never feel 
lonely. Don't you tmderstand ? Happy as you think 
me, there is always something lacking. Oh, it is very 
dull in the palace in Berlin." 

" Oh, Keith," sighed Fritz, " have you felt like that 
too?" 

** But you have had a real friend, your Royal High- 
ness, I am sure," said Keith. " I have watched you, 
I don't mean spying, but watched you because I felt 
drawn to you, and I have seen your whole face change 
when you looked at Rentzel. How I have envied 
him! I would have given worlds for you to have 
looked at me as you did at him, but you always 
snubbed me." 

" Oh, yes," said Fritz. " Rentzel was a good fellow. 
He taught me to play the flute, you know it is for- 
bidden, but we foimd the way to practice in secret at 
my sister's. Rentzel has gone away now, you know ; 
he is in the garrison at Spandau. Are you fond of 
music, Keith?" 

" I like it when it has go in it," answered the page. 
" The opera to-night is the sort of music I like, there 
was plenty of go in it" 

"But that was very poor compared to Quantz's 
playing," returned Fritz ; " didn't you enjoy hearing 
Quantz ? " 
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"I can't say that I cared for it, but I suppose it 
was very fine. They call him a great master/' said 
Keith apologetically. 

" But don't you like books, romances, poetry, his- 
tory?" asked Fritz. "They are forbidden me too, 
you know, by my father, but I read them in secret 
with Duhan and Electra. You shall read them too 
with us." 

" Who is Electra ? " asked the page quickly. Music 
and books were quite out of his line, but Electra sug- 
gested a woman and he was always interested in 
women. 

"That is my sister," replied Fritz. "I call her 
Electra after the sister of Orestes in Euripides' 
tragedy. She gave him courage, enthusiasm, every- 
thing, just as Wilhelmina does to me. I love her 
more than any of my friends, much more than either 
Rentzel or Duhan. She was the one who told me 
all about books and she plays the flute beautifully. 
We play duets together in her apartment now that 
Rentzel is gone. She calls her flute her Prince and I 
have called mine my Princess." 

I'he innocent, childish confession of the boy 
affected Keith strangely; the glimpse it gave him 
into Fritz's character showed him what a vast differ- 
ence there was between them, it seemed to make the 
chance of a real friendship impossible, and he longed 
for it all the more. Cunning and impure as he was, 
he was fascinated by the innocence of the other, 
attracted to it as the vicious are attracted to confiding 
and unprotected virtue. 

" Ah," he sighed, " I can't play the flute and I don't 
care for books, your Royal Highness won't ever care 
for me as for the others ! " 

" But I do care for you," said Fritz quickly, with 
the impulsive sincerity which was one of his most 
engaging qualities, "I love you already, dear Keith, 
and I am sure you love me. We are going to be 
close friends and find things in common." 
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"The things I like wouldn't suit you," returned 
Keith, half -defiantly. 

" What do you like ? "asked Fritz. 

"Hunting", gambling, carousing — ^women," said 
Keith, trembling with shame. It seemed to him that 
such a confession must disgust Fritz and excite his 
scorn. 

There was a pause ; in the semi-light of the theatre, 
which the lacqueys had now almost extinguished, 
Keith could not see that Fritz's cheeks were flaming, 
but he felt the hand which the boy still kept on his 
arm quiver. 

" Women," whispered Fritz at last. " I have met 
one here, to-night, in this very box, a most beautiful 
woman, she g^ve me such a look, it thrilled me to the 
soul. Help me, Keith, I want her ! " 

Keith would have whistled if he had dared, this 
last confession was a veritable revelation. There was, 
then, scHnething really in common between him and 
this innocent boy who attracted him so much. 

" Who is she? " he asked, and all the youthful lust 
of his own nature vibrated in unison with the new- 
bom desire in Fritz. 

"The Countess Orzelska," was the stifled answer. 

"The Orzelska!" echoed Keith. "Good God! 
your Royal Highness, do you know who she is ? She 
is the mistress of the King of Poland, the maltresse en 
Hire! " 

** But, Keith, I love her so," pleaded Fritz warmly, 
no longer timid now that his secret was out 

" Oh, your Royal Highness, you had better not 
think of her any more," said Keith, still overcome 
with immense surjMrise. " She is too far out of reach. 
Nothing could be more dangerous than for you to 
think of her. There are other ladies at this Court, 
just as beautiful, you have only got to throw your 
handkerchief at any one of them. Til help you there 
to the uttermost, but leave the Countess Orzelska 
alone ! " 
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" Keith, when the heroes in my romances loved a 
lady, they were ready to die for her," returned Fritz 
ardently. " I love the Countess Orzelska, and I am 
ready to cfoss the Styx for her, I am ready to bring 
down on my head the wrath of the King of Poland 
for another meeting with her, I am ready to face my 
father's fury for the sake of kissing her lips. I will 
not look at any other lady in this Court, were they to 
turn into goddesses. It is the Countess Orzelska only 
that I love. Besides^ Keith, I am sure she likes me. 
I saw it in her eyes, in her manner. She said that I 
had only to name a wish and all that it was in her 
power to g^ve me she would willingly give. But it 
was not her words so much as her look, Keith, when 
she said this. Oh, help me, help me, dear, dear 
Keith ! " 

Imprudent as any connection between Fritz and 
the King of Poland's favourite was, the page was not 
the character to hold out long against the ardent 
demands of his new friend. Moreover such an affair 
required intrigue and that was a game the young 
rascal was particularly fond of. He was quite aware 
that to gratify the prince was to cement their friend- 
ship, which now he desired above everything. 

" Perhaps," he mused, " it might be managed. The 
fact that yoii are heir to a throne is your tnunp card. 
I have it," he added suddenly, " she said she would 
do anything to please you. Why not ask her to have 
Quantz to play for you in her apartments, Quantz 
to play for you alone ? If she consents and she really 
cares for you, she will manage the affair, she is clever, 
aye, devilish clever. They say she has had other 
lovers besides the King." 

" I knew you would help me," cried Fritz ecstatic- 
ally. *' Oh, Keith, when we go back to Prussia, you 
and I shall be inseparable ! " 

" Oh, your RoyaJ Highness, this is a very dangerous 
affair," said the page, " even if successful it may bring 
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the greatest trouble upon you. Suppose you were 
caught?" 

" Bah ! " cried Fritz, " did I not tell you that I would 
face my father, and what could be more terrible, for 
the touch of her lips ? But there is no danger with 
you to help me, you who know so much about these 
matters. Lovely Orzelska, more glorious than Venus, 
already I fold thee in my arms ! " And the boy 
giving way to a rapturous impulse threw his arms 
passionately round Keith. 

The page required no further urging, the natural 
recklessness, all the cunning, all the animal desire 
that characterised him were roused. 

"My prince," he said, "the Orzelska shall be 
yours ! Now, let us go." 

The two left the box and, walking along the passage 
that led from the theatre to the state apartments, 
separated at the entrance of the banqueting-hall, in 
which the jolly Polish king now was feasting his 
guest. 

"Your Majesty," said Augustus to Frederick 
William, catching sight of Fritz, and raising his 
glass, " I pledge the Crown Prince. Hurrah ! " And 
he drained his glass. All at the table, save the King 
of Prussia, rose and drank to Fritz. 

" Where have you been ? " said his father sullenly. 
"Beenvgetting into trouble, eh?" 

The eyes of the whole Court were fixed on the 
prince curiously; he turned crimson and there was 
an expression of infinite shame in his eyes. But 
Augustus came to his rescue good-naturedly. 

" Been making love, I'll wager ; the ladies of my 
Court are irresistible, sire," he said, turning towards 
Frederick William. " Be seated, your Royal High- 
ness, the Turkish dancers are about to come in." 

Fritz sat down quickly beside the Electoral Princess 
just as a troop of Turkish girls came gyrating into the 
hall. The attention of everybody, even of his father, 
was at once turned from himu With a sense of relief 
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he looked up and met the lovely eyes of the Countess 
Orzelska gazing at him with the same expression 
with which they had seduced him in the royal box. 

For four weeks Fritz lived in this Palace of Armida, 
and in its enchanted air the eyes of his Prussian jailers 
were blinded. He escaped from the iron chain of 
discipline, only to be fettered with the easier but 
equally binding chain of Sin. Henceforth the vague 
dreams of his artistic nature became realities, the more 
ardently to be desired the more remorselessly they 
were kept out of his reach. 
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PART II. 



CHAPTER I. 

TWO YEARS LATER. 

In the dreary Court of Frederick William, Time 
seemed to stand still. He had, as it were, chained 
Time, or so compelled the old reaper that the harvests 
were only gathered when he willed. Such a thing 
as interference with his determined plan of life was 
not conceivable to him ; the people he employed to 
work his machinery might die or become incapaci- 
tated, but there were always more to take their places, 
and so his mighty loom was for ever weaving, weav- 
ing, the web he had designed. Two years after that 
memorable visit to Dresden the casual observer would 
have noticed no change at all in the Prussian Court. 
There was the same Spartan simplicity, religious 
severity, rigorous drill — discipline, a little more dis- 
tinct, perhaps, but still the same. Seckendorf still 
kept the Kingf s conscience ; Grumkow was still his 
trusted minister; the Queen still lived undergroimd 
in a labyrinth of intrigue which she patiently tried 
to thread. Wilhelmina, as lovely and vivacious as 
ever, was now twenty-one, but her passage from the 
girlhood, in which she had never been a girl, into 
womanhood had been imperceptible. And Fritz, 
eighteen gone, was merely two years older to out- 
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ward appearance; but underneath the mask that 
unchang^g fear of his father forced him to wear he 
was wholly diflferent Since he had lived on that 
Venusburg of a Court of Dresden he had never been 
the same. That experience had been the turning- 
point in his life. 

On the day after returning to Berlin, Frederick 
William had said to his son in that playful way of 
his which always suggested a threat : 

" Fritz, now we are home again we must forget all 
about play and set to work. Work is the thing, drill, 
discipline, to set a good example to those under us. 
Thank God we have left the Court of Beelzebub 
behind us for ever. It is only to be thought of as a 
warning to us, that is the only good we shall get out 
of our visit When you think of it, say to yourself, 
* I have had a glimpse of Hell. Thank God, He has 
been good enough to warn me how to avoid it' Why, 
boy, under all the King of Poland's splendour there 
is ruin, he has blown a big bubble that someone will 
prick one of these days. I tell you, great king that 
he is, his treasury is empty, the levity of his example 
has shattered the discipline of his army, without which 
no army is good for anything, and irreligion, immor- 
ality and luxury have wasted the energy of his 
people. Thank God, boy, that Prussia is not like 
Saxony and Poland ; and Prussia can only be strong 
and secure when we work hard, hard, hard, live 
simply, fear God^ and shun the blasted French with 
all their effeminate ways. Do you hear? Work is 
the thing, you must turn yourself into a machine! " 

" I will try, papa," said Fritz. 

It was the only possible answer he could have 
made, but the words were merely mechanical. The 
things that mattered to him had never seemed so to 
be desired as now that he had enjoyed them. 

As a special mark of favour Frederick William on 
the return from Dresden promoted Fritz to the rank 
of Colonel of the Giants. This regiment was always 
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stationed at Potsdam, where Fritz's duties henceforth 
kept him. At the same time the King considered 
that the work for which Duhan had been employed 
was finished, and he was dismissed ; but as a mark 
of a grateful sovereign's regard some small post was 
provided for him about the Court wh^re he still con- 
tinued to see a great deal of his devoted pupil. 
Finkinstein and Kalkstein were also replaced by two 
other military governors, Rochow and Keyserling, 
whose duty it was to finish the prince's education, see 
that he drilled his men daily and report faithfully to 
the King all that he did. These changes in nowise 
interfered with Frederick William's system of train- 
ing his son ; its rigid discipline was not relaxed in the 
least, Fritz had, as it were, merely advanced into a 
higher form in the School of Argus. 

At first Fritz secretly hailed the change with 
delight, he was no longer continually under the eye 
of his father. But he quickly found that the har- 
ness was as heavy on him as ever; Rochow and 
Keyserling carried out the King's orders to the letter, 
and watched him as if he were a prisoner. His life 
which had been dreary enough before became now 
intolerable. So strict were his jailers that he dared 
not play the flute or read the books he loved. In his 
loneliness he had no heart for them ; Keith and 
Duhan, the Queen and Wilhelmina, all whom he 
cared for were in Berlin, as far away from him as if 
they were at the other side of the world. 

An immense anger took possession of him ; but he 
did not show it, his past experiences had taught him 
the uses of deceit to perfection. The timid boy who 
had gone to Dresden had returned a cunning young 
man. Heavy as his chains were he did not despair ; 
on the contrary he began to adjust himself in them 
so as to ease their weight. And he found the way. 
Rochow, the elder of his governors, supervised him 
during the day ; Keyserling at night and in his hours 
of recreation, which in Frederick William's system 
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was now as before, merely a variation of the ordinary 
routine of work. The former was an implacable, pipe- 
clayed man with a heart that fear of the King had 
enchanted into steel. The latter's equally forbidding 
manner was a mask that hid a very mild nature, a 
mask that an ambition to advance himself in 
Frederick William's service had caused him cimningly 
to adopt. It was not long before the sharp wits of 
the prince discovered that Keyserling was fond of 
books. With the subtlety he had acquired in steal- 
ing forbidden pleasures^ Fritz set to work to corrupt 
him. 

The whole world was ringing with the " Henriade " 
of Voltaire, a new and dazzling star just risen in the 
literary firmament. Keyserling had read the book; 
it fascinated him, he longed to talk of it, and at Pots- 
dam on the pipe-clayed drill-groimd, in the pipe- 
clayed guard-room, in the whole pipe-clayed town, no 
one imderstood, no one cared, but his prisoner. To 
speak of the "Henriade" to an eager listener was 
but the first step to lending him the book, and to lend 
Fritz this forbidden book was to give him an advan- 
tage he was quick to take. 

" How sublime it is ! " he said. 

" There has been nothing like it since the 
* Aeneid,' " replied Keyserling. 

"It is very kind of you to let me read it," said 
Fritz, looking at him steadily, " but by doing so you 
have disobeyed my father. If I should tell him you 
can guess what your fate would be." 

"Good God! your Royal Highness, you will not 
betray me ! " cried Keyserling in alarm. 

" No," returned Fritz calmly, " but now you shall 
help me, we will read the 'Henriade' together as 
usual and all the other famous and thrilling books 
you know of." 

" But, your Royal Highness, I dare not ! " pleaded 
Keyserling, beginning to see how he had been duped. 

" It is too late to say that now," exclaimed Fritz. 

8 
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"This is blackmail, your Royal Highness!" cried 
Keyserling losing his self-controL 

" It is tiie fortune of war," answered Fritz mode- 
ingly. Then instantly changing his manner he flung 
himself at Keyserling^s feet and gazing up at him 
pleadingly, cried : 

" Oh, Keyserling, we both love books, and I am so 
unhappy ! Be my friend, pity me, pity me, you can 
if you will, and no one need know^ 

And Keyserling fell, betraying the * King's trust 
more ignobly than Duhan; for Fritz had drtmk of 
the fountain of knowledge at Dresden, and he 
demanded more of Keyserling than he had ever done 
of Duhan. 

Thus the chains which shackled this romantic 
young knight in the dreary dungeon of discipline were 
loosened, and the door of the prison was opened 
when Keyserling was on guard there. Through it 
there came to the languislung prisoner surreptitious 
letters from his mother, his sister, from Duhan. And 
above all a stealthy visitor who ministered to him like 
an angel — ^Keith ! 

In this atmosphere of duplicity no one thrived more 
than Keith ; it was his native element The friend- 
ship, bom in Dresden and sealed by the favours that 
the Orzelska had, with the aid of the graceless page, 
granted Fritz, was now the very breath of life to both 
youths. A boyish, romantic friendship bound them 
together. Fritz longed to love and be loved, and 
here was someone on whom he could lavish the 
wealth of affection that overflowed his heart, here 
was someone to return it, to understand him. And 
what had Keith to give in return ? Not a mutual 
passion for music, books, art, but all that he possessed, 
all that is mutual in the physical instinct of boys of 
his age — ^his vices, the pleasure to be derived from 
them, his cunning in hiding them. While as for 
satisfying the hunger of Fritz's artistic temperament, 
Keith, who had no such hunger himself, conquered 
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jealousy and gave the friend he loved the comrade- 
ship of those who could supply this deficiency. 

There was something very imselfish in this wild, 
wayward fellow with his charming face and carnal 
soul who was ready to share his dearest friend with 
others for that friend's needs. It was Keith's virtue, 
a beautiful white virtue to plead for his scarlet sins 
on the Day of Judgment 

They were a reckless, dcire-devil, fascinating crew 
to whom Fritz was introduced. Of the number was 
one, Hermann Katte, who had but lately arrived in 
Berlin. He came of a good military family and had 
a father who was a general and a grandfather a field- 
marshal ; he himself had just been gazetted lieutenant 
in the Bodyguards and his entree to the palace was 
assured. In appearance he was the reverse of attrac- 
tive ; his figure was short and thick-set, and any pre- 
tention his face might have had to beauty was spoiled 
by a dark, sallow complexion pitted with small-pox. 
He had, however, very fine expressive eyes which in 
such a setting gave him an uncaimy air. But to com- 
pensate for good looks he had the most refined and 
charming manners and a personality that threw all 
his companions into the shade. He was some five 
years older than the others and this seniority coupled 
with his experiences made him at once their leader. 
Katte was, moreover, the only one of this decidedly 
fast set of young fellows who had travelled. He had 
come last from Paris and this alone gave hiin a claim 
to distinction, not only among his friends but in Berlin 
society. For to have visited Paris in those days was 
to Germans with a longing for polish an irresistible 
recommendation. To Uiis select and secret brother- 
hood, Katte was attractive by virtue of his adventures, 
his love afifairs, and his dissipations. Fritz was 
drawn to him for the same reason as the others and 
also for a cleaner one. Katte played the flute, wrote 
poetry, talked transcendentally — ^in a word the two 
had the same temperament and tastes. For the rest, 

8* 
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partly by nature, partly by a pose acquired in Paris, 
where it was just becoming the rage, Katte was ex- 
tremely sentimental. He overflowed with those sensi- 
bilities which later on were developed by Jean Jacques 
Rousseau into a sort of extra sense and reached tiieir 
culmination in Lord Byron. Such was Katte, who 
now entered Fritz's life at its most critical moment. 

The comradeship of these yoimg men of his own 
age was very delightful to him and very malign. No 
influence could have been more hostile to the work- 
ing of the system which Frederick William intended 
should at all costs turn his son into his image. 
Keyserling, having been corrupted, it was easy to 
hoodwink the implacable Rochow. He stood on 
guard during the day while Fritz drilled the Giants 
and disposed of every minute according to his father's 
inflexible rules. But at night Keyserling relieved 
him, and then Potsdam's pipe-clayed atmosphere 
changed to that of the Arabian Nights. There were 
countless exits from the palace, countless disguises, 
that Keith, Katte and Company were quick to dis- 
cover, by means of which they and their Pylades 
might suck the honey from a city that flowered in the 
dark. Thus two years passed since the visit to 
Dresden, and Fritz had reached the age of eighteen, 
stealing without detection all that his father had for- 
bidden to him. 

Neither Fritz nor any of his chosen familiars dreamt 
of the consequences of these secret debaucheries^ they 
thought only of the present and its pleasure. Keyser- 
ling remembered that the prince would some day be 
King, perhaps to-morrow were Frederick William to 
go off suddenly in one of his apoplectic rages> and 
he too turned his face towards the rising sun, aiding, 
abetting, and concealing. But to lead successfully 
the double life Fritz was now living money was 
necessary; money to buy the pleasures, money to 
bribe the valets and lacqueys, money to blind the 
argus-eyed agents of an ever-suspicious father. 
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Fritz, whose niggardly allowance had to be accounted 
for to the last penny, borrowed here and there among 
Jews and tradespeople large sums with heavy interest 
that he could never hope to pay while his fatiier lived. 
In all such cases the day of reckoning is inevitable, 
and more fell than the club of Hercules. 

" Pshaw ! " said Fritz flippantly, when Wilhelmina, 
during a stolen visit he paid her from Potsdam, told 
him that she had a misgiving that the life he led 
would sooner or later be detected, " we all have to die 
some day. What is the use of worrying about death 
till it comes. Eat, drink, and be merry, is my motto." 

"That will be very poor comfort in a crisis that 
knows no mercy," she returned gravely; "but suj>- 
pose that papa should find out how you were evad- 
ing his fixed rules, suppose with all your cimning 
you should be caught or even betrayed, it is quite 
possible ? " 

" Oh, on that dark day of misfortune I shall console 
myself with Marcus Aurelius," he laughed, " that is 
the philosophy for such a case." 

But Wilhelmina was in no mood for joking. 

" Keep your wit for another time, Fritz," she said. 
" The present is altogether too serious to turn it into 
ridicule. You know the risk you are running is 
terribly great. You know what the penalty of detec- 
tion would be, these friends of yours, who seem nowa- 
days to mean so much more to you than I, would be 
utterly ruined. Not that I care what becomes of 
them, but you, Fritz, think of the remorse you would 
feel and the life papa would make you lead." 

" I should know how to stand by my friends," he 
said proudly. "They know me, they know that I 
give the lie to the infamous libel — * Put not your trust 
in princes.* For everything they suffered on my 
account they know that I should repay them a 
thousandfold when I am king. When I am king, 
Wilhelmina, what a thought that is ! But there is no 
danger, it is impossible for papa to find out." 
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" There is danger in your very certainty," rejoined 
his sister. " It makes you reckless, you yourself are 
likely to betray yourself. Everybody notices how 
fonci you are of Keith, his familiarity with you is 
causing talk, people are saying all sorts of malicious 
things about you and him. His reputation is scanda- 
lous, and to have him for your friend is sufficient to 
excite the suspicion of your enemies, our enemies, 
Fritz, who repeat everything to papa." 

The extreme earnestness of his sister, so difiFerent 
from her usual mockery, impressed Fritz in spite of 
himself. 

" Perhaps I have been too unguarded with Keith," 
he said thoughtfully ; " but there will no longer be 
any danger in that, for papa gazetted him yesterday 
to a lieutenancy and ordered him to join his regiment 
at once. It is stationed at Wesel. Wesel is at the 
end of the world, how I shall miss him ! He left last 
night." 

*' Thank God, he has gone ! " exclaimed Wilhel- 
mina, " I never liked him. He has some great influ- 
ence over you, Fritz ; you are very different since he 
has been your friend." 

" And you, knowing what friendship means to me, 
can say that, Wilhelmina ? " he murmured reproach- 
fully. " I shall miss him in a hundred ways, but I 
shall never forget him." 

" And Spaen, Borck, and Katte," his sister went on 
impervious to reproach, "they are your friends too, 
they remain, they are dangerous." 

" But they are officers," was the quick retort, " the 
more I see of officers the better papa likes it He 
thinks the company of officers will give me a love for 
the army. As if I after all the drilling I have had 
should ever like a soldier's life! I was meant for 
other things than to be a drill-sergeant. That is what 
I am, for all they call me a Colonel, but Colonels and 
Generals and even Kings it seems are nothing else 
but drill-sergeants in Prussia. But when I am king 
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you will see a difference. The first of the horrors that 
I shall exorcise will be the Giants, papa's splay-footed 
monsters of which I am the Colonel Could any- 
thing be more ridiculous? When I am wheeling, 
deploying, retiring, advancing them, it seems as if I 
heard a Ha-ha in my ears like the laughter of the 
world and I could die for shame. But there will be 
no more Giant Grenadiers when I am king ! Instead 
of drilling I shall write poems and compose adagios 
and dream of fame and friendship. My life, I can tell 
you, will not be black and grey like the Spree in 
winter any more, but rose-coloured like antiquity, rose- 
coloured ! " 

His voice had risen while he spoke and with 
quivering eyes and flushed cheeks he paced up and 
down in front of his sister excitedly. 

" Oh, Fritz, Fritz," she cried sadly, *' I have a 
presentiment that you and I are about to have more 
unhappiness than we have ever yet had. The feeling 
haunts me." 

In a moment he was at her side, and putting an arm 
around her waist he said tenderly : * 

"How doleful we are to-day, little sister. I have 
enough to make me sad without having you so 
dejected Don't, dear, don't, this is the way fear 
comes." 

" I am already afraid," she murmured, pressing his 
hand tightly against her heart. " Tell me, Fritz, come 
what may we shall always love one another ? " 

"Always, always," he replied. "But see, I am 
goin^ to turn the tables on you, I am going to cheer 
you mstead of your cheering me for a change. I am 
going to tell you an immense secret. I have got a 
library at last ! " 

" What do you mean ? " she exclaimed. 

" It was Katte who did it," went on Fritz with great 
gaiety of manner. " He has hired a room at Ritter's, 
Ritter the leader of the Potsdam Choir, you know. It 
is filled with my books, all beautifully bound with my 
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name on the covers in gilt letters. As fine a little 
library as you would wish to see. Duhan, Keyser- 
ling, and Katte helped me to choose the books. They 
cost a tremendous lot of money, but Katte raised it 
for me." 

" Oh, how delightful ! " murmured Wilhelmina. 
"But suppose it should be discovered, how can such 
a thing be kept secret ? " 

He covered her protest with a kiss. 

"I shall not suppose anything so absurd, sister 
Dolorosa," he cried ecstatically. " It is Hitter's house, 
I tell you, and to the world, of course, it is Ritter's 
library. I can depend on Ritter and all his family. 
I have been friends of theirs for a long time. Katte 
took me there to heaj him and his daughter play the 
flute. I often go to play duets with Doris, she plays 
divinely. I wish you could come to one of our little 
concerts. I have formed a quintette of flutes with 
Ritter, Quantz, Doris and Katte." 

" When you are king ! " murmured Wilhelmina 
dreamingly. " Oh, when Fritz is king ! " 

" And I have a scarlet brocade coat from Paxis that 
I wear when I am there," went on Fritz. *' No uni- 
forms are allowed in the library, swords and tunics 
are left outside. For it is most daintily furnished, 
uniforms would defile it. Katte says it reminds him 
of the library of a friend of his in Paris." 

" How I wish I were a man ! " exclaimed his sister. 

"You would not be any dearer to me, dear," 
returned Fritz affectionately. 

" Do you know what I should do if I were a man ? " 
she cried. " I should go to Paris like Katte did. 
Paris must be divine. Katte never speaks of any- 
thing else when he talks to me. There is something 
about it that thrills, but it is not to Versailles that I 
would go, no indeed. I should go to the world of 
wit and genius like King Casimir of Poland who left 
his throne to sit down among poets at the feet of 
Ninon de L'Enclos." 
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" Katte has been talking to you too, then, of Paris 
and fame?" said Fritz. "Oh, Wilhelmina, what 
wouldn't I g^ve to be free, to be able to go as Katte 
did to Italy, to England, to Paris, to see the beautiful 
world, to five ? Out there is life ; out there towards 
the west, over the houses and trees, beyond Wesel 
where Keith has gone, out there, out there ! " And 
leaving his sister he ran excitedly to an open window, 
with head thrown back and arms outstretched. 

Wilhelmina looked at him earnestly; she under- 
stood his longings, she felt them herself. To be the 
eldest children of a King and to lead such lives as 
they did ; oh, the irony of it ! Why could they not 
live in rose-colour, why could they not have all their 
wishes gratified like those bom to grand destinies? 
It was not pomp and splendid idleness they asked 
for, but the natural life, the life of souls attuned to 
romance, to poetry, to the Beautiful. It seemed to 
her such a little thing to ask, so easily to be granted ; 
she could not realise that royal rank like a law of 
nature should shut her and her brother for ever out 
from freedom, the freedom of the people. She could 
not understand that such desires in the children of a 
King were tantamount to asking for the moon. 
Instinctively she compared their strangled lives to 
those of the young princes of Europe of their own 
age. In all the Courts there were heirs to thrones 
like her brother who lived and breathed in rose-colour. 
What a contrast between him and that of the boy 
King of France, whom they called the Child of 
Europe! What a bed of roses was his life at Ver- 
sailles — ^the very name was life, Versailles* where the 
Sun-king had lived! The thought of it made the 
dim palace of her father seem like a wattle of the old 
Goths. Neither she nor her brother ever pondered 
on the fact that the young princes whose lives they 
so envied had never asked for the impossible, the 
simple, free life of those bom nearer the earth. 

" Oh, Fritz," she said running up to him, " even you 
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are freer than I am, for you will have had your library 
and your friends, though they should be taken from 
you. But I, what have I got? " 

He turned towards her sadly. 

"We'll share the Beautiful together, dear, when I 
am king." Then with something of his former gaiety 
and confidence he added, " But now I must go and 
drill the Giants. Think of me at three this afternoon. 
I shall be in the library." 

And he left her. 

Surely enough did Wilhelmina think of him at 
three. Throughout the long summer afternoon she 
sat in her room thinking ; the " Henriade " of Voltaire 
was in her lap, her eyes were rivetted on the pages but 
she had forgotten to turn them ; she stared at the 
letters without seeing them, lost in a day-dream. 
Now she was in the library with her brother and his 
friends, thrilling at the adagio Quantz was playing. 
Again she was in Paris, at supper with geniuses. 
Voltaire was there, and Madame du Ch&telet and the 
Duchesse de Maine, and Bolingbroke, famous people 
galore ; from one to the other her eyes wandered in 
niscination till they suddenly fell on Katte, sitting 
opposite her and gazing at her with a silent, strange 
expression in his wonderful eyes. They magnetised 
her, they compelled her to return the gaze ; she saw, 
she felt, nothing but those strange eyes. His lips 
began to move, he was about to speak, and her heart 
stood still. Suddenly the day-dream came crashing 
about her like a house of cards^ and she saw Madame 
von Sonsfeld standing in front of her, nervously, like 
one about to break evil news. 

"Oh, Sonsine," she cried in terror, **Vhat has 
jened?" 

^'Your Royal Highness, there has been a terrible 
affair," exclaimed the governess. 

" Has anything happened to my brother ? " asked 
Wilhelmina, pale to the lips. ** Tell me, I can bear it." 

" The King went to Ritter's, said Madame von 
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Sonsfeld trembling, "and found his daughter play- 
ing the flute with the prince. There are a hundred 
stories afloat. There have been a number of arrests, 
and there was a terrible scene with the prince. 
Lieutenant Katte told me to tell you that he has seen 
your brother since, and if you will go to Madame de 
Roucoulles' soiree to-night he has a message to g^ve 
you from the prince." 

A woman rushed in excitedly ; Wilhelmina recog- 
nised her as one of those in attendance on her mother. 

"Your Royal Highness, the Queen begs you to 
come to her without delay," panted the woman. 

" God help my brother ! " said Wilhelmina. 
" Come, Sonsine, let us go at once to the Queen." 
And very pale, but perfectly collected, the princess 
followed by her governess went to her mother. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AT THE S0IR£E OF MADAME DE ROUCOULLES. 

In its social aspect Berlin differed from the peat bogs 
and sand wildernesses that extended around it far 
and wide under the name of Prussia in one solitary 
respect There biunt in it a pale flickering flame of 
civilisation that in spite of the rude blasts of the 
northern marches had not been extinguished since 
it had been brought thither by a little band of Hugue- 
not refugees. The torch of enlightment, which these 
French exiles carried with them wherever they 
settled, whether among the savage Indians of North 
America or among the uncouth Teutons and Slavs 
of Europe, played its part like the sacred relics of 
Christian missionaries in the slow process of eUminat- 
ing barbarism. Driven forth from their native land, 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, these 
homeless wanderers who wended their way to Prussia 
sought merely an asylum in which they would be free 
to worship their God in their own way. But 
Frederick William's spendthrift, f)omp-loving father 
had accorded them a reception far beyond their 
expectations. To him, whose eyes were always 
turned towards Versailles as the ne plus ultra of 
civilisation, the fact that they came from France 
was of even greater moment than the political move- 
ment that had caused their exodus, in which he as 
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one of the champions of Protestantism was closely 
concerned. Bourgeois, or at the most petite noblesse^ 
these exiles with their simple provincial manners were 
far removed from the personages who made the Court 
of Louis XIV. so attractive to German princes con- 
scious of their own inferiority. By contrast with the 
boorish and illiterate people who composed the 
Prussian Court, they shone like diamonds beside bits 
of granite. To the fascinated King they were as 
welcome as if they had come direct from Versailles. 
Many were given posts of authority in the state, in 
the army, and in the royal household, and all found 
shelter under his patronage. They were to him like 
a sort of French varnish which was to polish the rough 
surface of his new kingdom. 

Among them Madame de RoucouUes — or Madame 
de Montbail as she then was, for she had been twice 
married and twice widowed — ^had been selected as 
nurse for the little Frederick William when he was 
bom. Sprightly, good-natured, kind-hearted and, like 
the rest of her exiled compatriots, well-educated, she 
brought to the Prussian Court an air of refinement 
which, though far from that of Versailles, nevertheless 
passed for it to those who did not know the differ- 
ence. Without pretending to any shining intellectual 
accomplishments she counted such things very high 
in others and made use of her position to favour 
talent. From her Wednesday evenings^ which had 
begim as a rendezvous for her compatriots, a salon 
was formed where not only the French refugees but 
all people of any distinction in Berlin were soon to be 
found. In a word, Madame de RoucouUes was the 
fashion, and the Prussian aristocracy, longing after 
f)oliteness in mind and manners, went to her to 
acquire it. 

The little band of French exiles was, then, the 
nucleus from which all that was hereafter intellectual, 
artistic, and refined in Prussia developed. In spite of 
his hatred of French civilisation, Frederick William 
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when he became King did not reg^d these people 
as French. The fact that they were Protestants and 
on that account had been driven from France proved 
to him that they hated the detestable Court of Ver- 
sailles as much as he did Intellectual and refined 
though they were, exile and Protestantism had 
sobered their native vivacity, and to these influences 
was added the atmosphere of the Prussian Court, 
which in the course of time made them almost as pipe- 
clayed as the Prussians themselves. Nevertheless, aiter 
thirty years of Prussian life, with all its influences, 
they still retained their individuality, and keeping 
alight the torch they had brought witJi them out of 
France, they appeared in Berlin society like a picture 
framed in iron. 

Frederick William, always staunch in his friend- 
ships when they were not betrayed, had a high regard 
for Madame de RoucouUes. Though when tmder her 
care as a child she had never been able to control 
him or soften his bearish nature, she had inspired 
him with a sense of her goodness. He knew her to 
be a perfectly faithful and guileless woman, and when 
Fritz was bom he had shown his appreciation of her 
by entrusting him to her care. Nor was this the least 
mark of his esteem, and he treated her with as much 
familiarity as if she were one of his family. He, 
however, never honoured her Wednesday soiries; 
among those stately French Protestant gentlemen 
and ladies, with their grand perukes and stiff tight- 
laced dresses, Frederick William would have been 
unutterably bored. But he had no objection to his 
family visiting her, and Fritz and WiUielmina often 
went to Dear Mamma RoucouUes* Wednesdays. 
Here they met people and heard conversation that 
interested them, here the fire of their young, ardent 
natures was replenished, here they felt perfectly free. 
Their appearance never caused the least stir, for it 
was <Mie of the rules of the salon that the presence 
of the royal children should in no way interfere with 
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its freedom, which was one of its greatest charms. 
But the arrival of the Princess Wilhelmina on the 
night of her brother's disgrace created a sensation 
that etiquette alone prevented from being embar- 
rassing. 

As she entered the room, pale, lovely, and haughty, 
with her indescribable air of a king's daughter — a 
fact she never forgot — ^there was a sudden momentary 
hush. The crowded room had been excitedly dis- 
cussing the topic of the hour. Quantz, who had come 
to Berlin at the Queen's request to teach Fritz the 
flute in secret, had just told a group of eager listeners 
how he had only had time to jump into a coal-cup- 
board, where sesJed up between the door and the wall 
he had stood for three-quarters of an hour trembling 
with terror and nearly suffocated, while the King like 
a wild beast vented his fury on his son. 

" What added to my alarm," he said, " was the fact 
that I was wearing a scarlet satin coat with lace cuffs. 
I was reminded of the detestation that the Kin|f has 
for this colour by the rage he displayed at the pnnce*s 
coat, which he nad not had time to take off and was 
the same colour as mine. Choking with passion the 
King tore it from the prince's back and flung it into 
the fire. * The insignia of the whore of Babylon,* he 
called it, as he rained blow after blow of his little 
rattan on the poor prince. You may imagine the 
terror I was in. It makes me shudder even now to 
think of it" 

" What happened next ? " asked a dozen eager 
voices. 

" Hush ! " murmured someone ; " the Princess Wil- 
helmina has arrived." 

The swift, awkward silence that fell on the room 
was, thanks to Madame de Roucoulles> of short dura- 
tion. Rising instantly from her Louis Quatorze arm- 
diair, the old lady advanced to welcome her royal 
guest. 

" Go back to your seat, Dear Mamma, and I will 
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sit beside you," said the princess, with a smile such 
as she bestowed only on her dearest friends. And 
walking slowly by the side of Madame de RoucouUes 
she crossed the room, inclining her lovely head right 
and left with cleverly affected animation in acknow- 
ledgment of the salutes she received. 

At once the room, recovered of its temporary em- 
barrassment, buzzed again with conversation, but not 
now on the topic of the hour. If that was discussed 
it was in an undertone, after the manner of the 
princess, who, sitting down beside Madame de 
Roucoulles, said in a low, rapid voice : 

"Dear Mamma, I have come here to-night pur- 
posely to meet M. de Katte. He has a message for 
me from my brother." 

"He is looking this way," replied Madame de 
Roucoulles ; " shall I beckon him with my fan? " 

** No," murmured the princess, slightly flushing, " it 
would attract attention. He will come up presently 
in the natural way. Dear Mamma, I am very tm- 
happy. My brother, my poor brother ! " 

" My heart bleeds for you both," said Madame de 
Roucoulles tenderly. 

"The King beat him like a slave," uttered Wil- 
helmina in a trembling voice, but at the same time 
she smiled sweetly over the top of her fan at a lady 
she knew. " Just imagine it, think what such a thing 
must mean to my brotiier. You know how sensitive, 
how proud he is, and to be beaten at eighteen like a 
slave, he the heir to the throne, the Colonel of the 
Giants ! Oh, the hiuniliation of it ! " 

"My poor princess," murmured Madame de 
Roucoulles. 

"But that is not all," continued Wilhelmina as 
before. " K^serling and Duhan happened to be in 
the library wnen the King entered so unexpectedly. 
They have been ruined, but Fritz will reward them 
some day. He will never forget his friends, you know 
that, Dear Mamma." 
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" Poor Duhan ! " sighed Madame de RoucouUes. 
" I warned him that 3iis would be the end, but he 
loved your brother too much to deny him. They say 
that the King declaxed that he banished him to Memel 
for all eternity." 

" It is only too true," said Wilhelmina, " and Key- 
serling is to be imprisoned in a fortress." 

** It is Duhan I r^et," said the old lady ; " he is a 
philosopher we can ill spare. But Keyserling is only 
a Ubrary in disorder. Still, sad as their fate is^ it is 
not to be compared to that of Ritter*s daughter. You 
have heard what is said of her and your brother ? " 

"Oh, Dear Mamma, don't believe it," murmured 
Wilhelmina imploringly, but without losing her out- 
ward control; "she was in the room too, had not 
time to get away before the King came, poor thing. 
He told the Queen that he called her the mistress 
of his son, and that thereupon Fritz had denied it on 
his honour. ' Honour ! ' he retorted, ' you haven't 
got any honour. You have disobeyed me, you have 
lied to me, how dare you talk of honour ! ' He gave 
him several blows with his stick till Fritz was forced 
to shriek for mercy, but even then my brother swore 
that Doris Ritter was innocent as far as he was con- 
cerned. * But I do not believe him,' the King said 
to the Queen, 'and that harlot shall be whipped 
publicly and sent to Spandau for life ! ' And it is 
this. Dear Mamma, this frightful public punishment 
of the girl, which is designed to degrade and humiliate 
Fritz to the uttermost. He will die of shame and 
remorse, it will drive him mad. I know him, he could 
endure the knout sooner than this. Oh, some horrible 
calamity is hanging over us, I feel it, I am sure of it. 
These horrors are but the beginning of misfortune." 

To have watched her, as Madame de Roucoulles 
did, while she uttered these words, it would have 
been impossible to believe that they were the index 
to a soul longing to shriek with despair. The con- 
trol that she had over herself was marvellous. But 
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mask though it was, Wilhelmina wore it so success- 
fully that it gave Madame de RoucouIIes confidence 
in her resources. 

" Every cloud has a silver lining, my dear/' she said 
consolingly. "You axe brave and very clever, you 
will discover a way out of all these troubles,'* 

" I would sacrifice myself readily, if it were of any 
avail," whispered the princess, " but I am nothmg, a 
mere pawn that the King uses to checkmate the 
Queen. Ah, good-evening, M. Quantz; have you 
brought your flute? Will you play for me? My 
favourite piece, please. I have come here to-nigw 
expressly to here you play.'* 

" Your Royal Highness will be very gracious if she 
will let me off to-night/' said Quanta bowing over 
the hand she gave him. 

" He has an attack of the nerves," laughed Madame 
de RoucouIIes wickedly. " Our cUmate does not agree 
with him ; he is returning to Dresden." 

"You are excused, M, Quantz," said Wilhelmina. 
•* So you are leaving Berlin ? Lucky man ! Do you 
remember telling me once that the one I like the best 
of all your pieces you composed the night my brother 
was bom ? You were a poor young man thai, with 
a passion for music and a life at Court, you said. 
Well, the genius that made you the master of the 
former unfocked the doors of the latter for you. 
Your dreams have been realised. But tell me, now 
that vou know what the inside of a palace is like, if 
you had your life to live over again, would you still 
long for Courts?" 

The princess looked at the musician fixedly while 
she spoke ; there was a faint suspicion of mockery 
in her tone, it made him very tmcomfortable. He 
felt that she blamed him for encouraging her brother 
to disobey his father to his misfortime. There was 
reason for his thoughts; Wilhelmina, as jealous of 
Fritz's welfare as a lioness of her cubs, was inclined 
to despise all the friends of her brother that he had 
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not managed to drag down with him. Duhan, Key- 
selling, and the Ritters were martyrs in her eyes; 
Quantz, who had escaped, and Katte, this Katte whom 
she had come here to-night to meet that she might 
receive the message he brought from her brother, 
this Katte who had had time to save himself but not 
his friend, she would like to have withered with acorn. 
'' Dresden, I am told," she added, ** is more suited 
to the composition of music than the atmosphere of 
Potsdan^ and undoubtedly the King of Poland's gold 
is more serviceable than the dangerous friendships 
one forms here. Adieu, M. Quantz." 

She rose eind went across the room to where 
Madame von Sonsfeld was playing tric«traC with 
Field-Marshal Natzmer, a man wholly devoted to the 
Royal Family without any hope of gain. Quantz, 
who was thoroughly faithful, would have followed 
and protested ; ner scorn was undeserved. But he 
dared not ; that haughty, imperious princess was not 
one to approach easilv. 

" Have you heard the punishment of Doris Ritter? " 
whispered Madame de Roucoulles to him. 

To Quantz the terrible vengeance of the King 
seemed to know no bounds. Who could say but that 
he too might not yet be overtaken by it? He had 
told the whole room that he had been hidden in the 
library while the King was there — ^it was a most uiv- 
ffuarded confession ; perhaps some enemy wouW in- 
form against him. And the eye of the amiable and 
honest Quantz fell upon Bufardin, a rival player upon 
the flute who had not yet had the friendship of a 
prince. The dangers that prowl behind success at 
Court seemed now to the alarmed Quantz to oomit 
out from their hiding places and shadow him; 
Bufardin, innocent of any evil intenticxi, appeared 
to move about among Madame de Roucoulles' guests 
like an informer. The shock that the first flute^ 
player and composer of the affe had received in the 
coal-cupboard at Ritter's hacT completely unnetred 
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him. He had previously decided to quit Berlin, now 
he determined to flee, and the next day at daybreak, 
with his musical scores and his flutes, Quantz was on 
the road back to Saxony. 

The princess^ quite regardless of the effect of her 
iR^oUy unjust scorn on a man for whom she really 
had a great regard, while watching the game of tric- 
trac was wondering how she might have a tite-i-tite 
with Katte without arousing suspicion. With match- 
less subtlety she manoeuvred it successfully, as 
Madame de Roucoulles knew she would, under the 
eyes of the whole room. 

" See," she cried suddenly, " Field-Marshal Natzmer 
has relinquished the tric-trac, M. de Katte ; if you will 
play me I will beat you three times out of five." 

He accepted the challenge instantly and they sat 
down to play. Now and then people came up to 
watch the gfame, but for the most part they were un- 
disturbed 

"M. de Katte," she whispered, "didn't I manage 
that well ? But be careful, there are a hundred eyes 
upon us." 

"Your Royal Highness," he said, "this is a bad 
business." 

" Not for you," she returned bitingly. 

"It is perhaps fortunate that I at least succeeded 
in escaping without arousing the King's suspicion," 
he answered. "I am still able to serve the prince 
and he will need a friend now who is thoroughly 
devoted to him." 

"You and M. de Keith have been his ruin," she 
said, cleverly feigning interest in the game. "You 
both have encouraged him to disobey the King to 
this terrible end. Which of his friends was it that 
betrayed my brother? " 

The scorn with which she spoke was scathing; 
Katte knew that her last remark was meant for him, 
it stung him to the quick. 

" Princess," he said proudly but keeping his eyes 
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fixed on the game, "you know that all his friends 
would lay down their lives for your brother." 

"You have seen my brother since?" said Wilhel- 
mina, without raising her eyes. "How did you 
manage it ? How is he ? " 

"When the King left, I came out of my hiding- 
place," said Katte. "You have heard perhaps that 
the fury of the King knew no bounds ? " 

" Yes," she murmured, " I have heard." 

"The prince was sobbing like a child," went on 
Katte, " it was impossible to comfort him. The ruin 
of Duhan and Keyserling, the brutal blows of his 
father, and to crown all the King's absolute refusal 
to believe in his innocence in regard to Doris Ritter 
and the public whipping she is to receive to-morrow, 
have degraded him beyond description in his own 
eyesw" 

" My God ! " murmured the princess, deadly pale, 
" I understand it ! " 

The next instant she was crying in her mocking 
voice, "Beaten, M. de Katte! Ah, M. de Grumkow, 
good-evening," and she held up a beautiful hand for 
the minister to kiss. "Now, M. de Katte, are you 
ready for another game and another defeat? " 

Grumkow having paid his respects sidled off to talk 
with Madame de RoucouUes, who was calling him. 
But from time to time he cast sly glances at the 
players. 

" Dog ! " hissed Wilhelmina through her teeth as 
he moved away. " Oh, be careful, M. de Katte, he 
suspects." 

" Princess," whispered Katte, " if he suspects any- 
thing, it is not that I am bringing you a message from 
your brother." 

" What do you mean ? " she asked hurriedly, pre- 
tending to occupy herself with the game. 

" Grumkow is the man to count it very suspicious 
that a poor officer of my rank should dare to be on 
a footing of familiarity with the Princess Royal of 
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Prussia, though it is but a seeming familiarity and 
that princess has a great contempt for the oifficer." 

The musical voice of the young man, tinged with 
a strange mixture of pride and sadness^ suggested to 
Wilhelmina one of Quantz's plaintive melodies. It 
excited in her a pity she dared not analyse. She had 
come here to-night to receive a message from her 
brother and to overwhelm the messenger with her 
stinging contempt Her brother's friends had from the 
first 6xed her jesilousy, and the trouble finally brought 
upon him by them seemed to justify her dislike. On 
this Katte above all the others she would like to have 
poured out the vials of her wrath, but now in spite 
of herself her scorn turned to pity. The marvel of 
it fascinated her, she felt a curious fear of herself, of 
him. Quickly glancing up from the game her eyes 
met his; the strange beauty of their expression 
seemed to transfigure his pock-marked, yellow face. 
They burnt into her very soul and lit up the dimmest 
comers, exposing to her something of whose existence 
she had never before been aware. He had looked at 
her like this once before, and she remembered the 
occasion. They had been talking of the fascinating 
lives that the worshippers of the Beautiful lived in 
Paris. He had mentioned how the King Casimir of 
Poland had left his throne to join the circle of Ninon 
de L'Enclos. In her enthusiasm she had cried out that 
such a king was an example to all princes, and in his 
high-flown way Katte had gone on talking wildly of 
the days of chivalry, of love, and what men had dared 
for it. In his excitement he had cited the luckless 
Marquis de Cinq-Mars, Louis XIII.'s favourite, whose 
love for Maria de Gonzaga had led him to the scaffold. 
The wonderful eyes and magnetic personality of her 
brother's friend had thrilled her then, and they thrilled 
her now. And as Wilhelmina met his gaze, which 
spoke to her louder than a voice, she felt a mysterious 
shame The blood mounted to her face and flushed 
her pale cheeks. 
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" M. dc Katte," she murmured with something of 
humility, " my brother's happiness is all the world to 
me, if you are necessary to it, forgive me. I have 
really no contempt, as you say, for anyone who loves 
my brother." 

Katte vibrated from head to foot. Could it be 
possible that she understood him, that she guessed 
he had dared to love her, king's daughter though she 
was? 

Wayward and romantic by nature the life he had 
led at Paris in the society of people to whom morals 
were unknown, to whom Art was everything, had 
imbalanced him. He lived in a world of dreams and 
sought the Unattainable unceasingly. His mind 
fluctuated perpetually between ecstasy and despair; 
bis restless spirit was ever fluttering in him with 
impossible longings like a wild bird against the bars 
of a cage. Full of noble ideals he would sully them 
in the mire of fleshly dissipations, and then stung 
with remorse he would rush to prostrate himself at 
the feet of the Beautiful, for whose handmaid, Love, 
he turned his soul into a temple consecrated to virtue. 
Whether yielding to carnal impulses or immaterial 
emotions he was while they held him their personifi- 
cation. It was the secret of his personality, he made 
desire seem a living, compelling reality. To such a 
temperament danger had the attraction of the flame 
to the moth — ^an unhealthy, neurotic attraction. Ever 
since he had first seen Wilhelmina, the one fragrant 
flower in her father's gloomy palace, the one dazzling 
jewel in that iron vault of a Court, he had loved her. 
There was something picturesque in the idea that 
appealed to him. What a sensation it would be to 
love a princess, the fairest extant and so far above 
one that foiur kings had sought her hand in vain ! He 
had become the bosom friend of her brother that he 
might hear him talk of her, that he might have the 
chance of meeting her now and then. But this very 
king's daughter of very king's daughter had treated 
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him as too insignificant to despise, at most tolerated 
him as her brother's friend. Then the gods drove 
him mad for his presmnption. The lovely princess, 
as far out of his reach as the moon, became an 
obsession. He loved her but he dared not tell her, 
so he had tried to hint to her what he felt by talking 
of Cinq-Mars and Maria de Gonzaga. But the Prin- 
cess Wilhelmina had never taken the hint, unless now 
her words and the blush on her cheeks signified that 
she guessed and was not angry ! 

" Princess," he said eagerly, in reply to her humble 
admission, " for your good opinion I would find the 
way to Valhalla ! " 

The crimson lilies faded out of Wilhelmina's 
cheeks ; her confusion vanished ; and looking at him 
as the Sphinx looked at men when they tried to solve 
its riddle, she said : 

" That would be a long journey, M. de Katte, for 
such an insignificant object." 

Katte was visibly embarrassed. He flushed 
nervously, fingered the tric-trac counters, and 
looked at her with a sort of plaintive appeal. Surely 
she must see that he loved her, she was a quick, 
intelligent woman to whom a spoken declaration 
would be superfluous. There are eyes gifted with 
speech as well as sight, and a look is the swiftest of 
all Love's arrows. But Wilhelmina was unreadable. 
Her confusion had lasted but the twinkling of an eye, 
to none but to Katte and herself could it have been 
observable. It gave her, however, a feeling of 
embarrassment that upset the whole tenor of her 
thoughts. For some moments she and her opponent 
played their game in silence ; the face of the one, the 
while, an index of his torturing thoughts, that of the 
other, from her early habit of concealment, like the 
magical mirror which reflected nothing to the one 
who looked into it. 

To Grumkow, with his foxy instincts, the fact that 
the princess on this of all nights should attend 
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Madame de RoucouUes' soirie and sit so long at tric- 
trac with Katte, seemed worthy of stealthy attention. 
He at once put the most evil construction on their 
tite-i'tite; he knew Katte to have a reputation for 
reckless daring and dissoluteness, and Wilhelmina to 
be cunning, full of guile. If he could but trap her 
in some' indiscretion it would serve to lay forever that 
ghost of a Double Marriage, which exorcise it as one 
might was always haimting the Prussian Court To 
be able to convict Wilhelmina of light conduct would 
be a veritable tritunph for the Seckendorf diplomacy, 
and that very night he began a system of espionage 
which like a seine thrown into the sea was to snare in 
its meshes more than even he hoped for. 

"Your Royal Highness," said he once more 
approaching her, " pardon me for interrupting your 
game. Madcune de Roucoulles and I have been dis- 
cussing Cardinal Richelieu, that cruel persecutor of 
the Huguenots, and from Richelieu and the Hugue- 
nots we got on to Richelieu and the famous con- 
spiracy of the Marquis de Cinq-Mars. Madame de 
Roucoulles tells me that you, M. de Katte. have seen 
the portrait of Cinq-Mars at Versailles. Is the face 
that of a clever man? His is a career that greatly 
interests me." And again Grumkow apologised to 
the princess for interrupting the game. 

At the mention of Cinq-Mars, Katte involuntarily 
turned pale ; but Gnmikow, whose eyes while he 
spoke were fixed on Wilhelmina, did not notice it. 
The princess, on the contrary, remained unmoved. 

To her, as well as to Katte, Grumkow, for all the 
suavity of his manner, for all the seeming harmlessness 
of his words, had an object in mentioning Cinq-Mars. 
At the very moment when Katte, without speaking, 
had tried to let her see that he loved her, at the very 
moment when it seemed to her that her blush was a 
tacit acceptance of his tacit avowal, Grumkow's 
approach was no mere coincidence. His words were 
startling, ominous; they reminded her of Katte's 
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suggestion which had so confused her, that their 
tite-i-tite might arouse in Grumkow the suspicion 
which it was clear he now had 

"M. de Grumkow," she said, ** beware how you 
essay to play the r61e of Cardinal Richelieu in Prussia. 
Remember that my father is not a Louis Treize." 
And she laughed mockingly. 

" M. de Katte, you have not answered my question," 
he said suavely, paying no heed to the deliberate 
insult of the princess. 

"No," said Katte, thus directly appealed to. **! 
should not say Cinq-Mars was clever, but that which 
counts so much more — ^picturesque." 

" The picturesque in history has too often been 
tragic," returned the minister. 

His words seemed to convey a threat, and to be 
threatened by Grumkow was intolerable to the 
imperious princess. 

" It strikes me, Grumkow," she cried brutally, in a 
voice that could be heard throughout the room, " that 
it is not the tragedy of Cinq-Mars that interests you 
at all, but that of the Crown Prince of Prussia. I be- 
lieve your spies told my father about the library ! " 
And Wilhelmina looked at him unflinchingly and 
defiantly. 

For a brief moment there was a painful silence in 
the room, everybody stopped talking and looked at 
the princess on whose proud face malice, mockery amd 
rage were blended. But the embarrassment was 
quickly relieved by the tact with which Madame de 
RoucouUes restored the dignity of her soirie. People 
all over Berlin to-morrow would be talking of the 
insult the princess had publicly offered to the all- 
powerful Minister of her father, but now after the 
first shock they relapsed into the etiquette which was 
proof against sensation. 

With a courtly air Grumkow bowed low before the 
princess and at once withdrew from the soirie, 

"Ah, my proud lady," he muttered to himself, as 
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he left the house, " you shall pay for this. If you are 
oot indiscreet enough to return the passion of that 
silly, pock-marked, presumptious dandy, you shall be 
made to appear so. My revenge can wait till the altar 
is ready." 

" I have created an enemy where I should have 
made a friend," murmured Wilhelmina, as Grumkow 
withdrew. Her nostrils were still dilated with rage 
and she quivered like a leaf. 

** When one has powerful enemies even the meanest 
friend may be of use," whispered Katte. 

*' Quick," she said, without heeding the implied 
suggestion of his words, "your news, your message 
from my brother. Tell me now, at once, while there 
is still a chance," And she made an effort to appear 
interested in the mock game they were playing. 

To Katte it now seemed as clear as sunshine that 
his love was suspected by Grumkow, known by the 
princess, and the knowledge treated with perfect in- 
difference. With a shrug of despair that he could not 
prevent, he whispered : 

" Your brother after what he went through to-day 
has made up his mind to leave the country. He told 
me to tell you that he intends to run away." 

The news was so momentous that Wilhelmina 
uttered an involuntary exclamation. Instantly several 
people who heard it glanced in her direction and 
Madame de Roucoulles, watchful and wary, turned 
quickly towards her. 

" I had such a scare. Dear Mamma," she cried, with 
a little laugh, at once mistress of herself, " M. de Katte 
very nearly beat me ! " 

The perfect naturalness of her manner was suffi- 
cient to divert further attention from her. 

" M. de Katte," she said quickly, " you declared just 
now that you would go to Valhalla for my good 
opinion. Stay in Berlin, or Potsdam, and prevent 
my brother from carrying out his intention, and — 
and — you have won it. You are the only person 
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who will be able to influence him. Nothing could be 
more dreadful than for him to run away, nothing, 
nothing! May I depend on you? For my sake will 
you prevent it ? " 

"It is easier than going to Valhalla," he said. 
*' You may rely on me till death and beyond ! " 

All his hope had revived, he could be of use to her, 
he was necessary to her at last Infinite opportunities 
of going between her and her brother opened out 
before his excited imagination. The danger that 
would threaten them, the children of the Kmg, were 
as nothing compared with those that woidd en- 
compass him. His whole life now would be spent 
under a sword of Damocles, but an atmosphere of 
danger was meat and drink to him. The thought 
of the difiiculties he would have to surmount in pass- 
ing between her and her brother, the fact that such 
an intrigue would indubitably bring her nearer to him, 
that she would have to confide in him, to look upon 
him as the chief factor in her life, to shudder when 
he left her with the thought that he might never reach 
her brother, to rejoice when he came to her from him, 
made danger welcome to his infatuated, reckless spirit 
Who could tell what such a future might not lead to ? 
If Cinq-Mars — ^his favourite hero — ^had dared all for 
Maria de Gonzaga, had not that royal lady in her turn 
loved Cinq-Mars? To Katte with a yawning abyss 
under his feet the world had never seemed fairer than 
now, life never more desirable. 

The princess rose, hiding all the emotion she felt 
with a marvellous skill, and crossed the room to where 
Madame de RoucouUes was sitting in a little group 
of people who were talking of M. de Voltaire's last 
book. At any other time the old lady would have 
been deeply interested, but now she had merely made 
a pretence of listening and kept her eyes fixed on 
Katte and Wilhelmina, ready for any emergency. 

"Good-night, Dear Manmia,*' said the princess. 
"Will you come and see me to-morrow? But for 
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M. de Grumkow I have had a very nice evening. 
When I was not beating him at triotrac, M. de Katte 
was telling me about Versailles. Come, Sonsine." 

Casting a lively and brilliant glance about the room 
the princess followed by her governess left the soirie 
with as little ceremony as when she arrived As she 
passed Katte, who like all the others made her a pro- 
foimd obeisance after the fashion supposed to be in 
vogue at Versailles, she whispered : 

" Remember, I trust you ! " 

No sooner had she disappeared than all the 
Prussians present, regardless of etiquette, gave vent 
to their thoughts. The disgrace of the prince, the 
insult to Grumkow, and the marked favour the prin- 
cess had shown to Katte were discussed openly, each 
expressing his own opinion. 

In the carriage that conveyed her back to the palace 
Wilhelmina was very silent. To have told Madame 
von Sonsfeld that Fritz intended to run away and 
that Katte was going to prevent it, simple as such a 
confidence would usually have been, was difficult 
now. She was thinking of Katte and the secret he 
had let her read in his wonderful eyes. 

Love was no new idea to her, but as a thing that 
could affect her personally it had never occurred to 
her before. She considered it both natural and 
desirable that the Princess Royal of Prussia should 
be adored by her father's subjects. Such homage 
was one of the most flattering prerogatives of her 
caste, but that a mere lieutenant in her father's army 
should dare to raise his eyes to her in love, that extra- 
ordinary emotion peculiar to the earth-bom, would 
have seemed to her a presumption. The idea would 
have afforded her scornful amusement. But some- 
how she was neither amused nor angered by it now. 
The dumb declaration she had read in Katte's eyes 
was revealed to her at the psychological moment 

From her earliest years she had been trained to 
regard herself as destined to a grand position in the 
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world, all her instincts inclined naturally in that 
direction. To her the royal caste to whidi she be* 
longed was something inviolaU^ and while she 
indulged her artistic fancy to roam at will she was 
always conscious of her lofty rank. The Beautiful 
was never anything more to her than a delightful 
mental [^ythmg. She wished to marry her cousin, 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, whom she had never seen. 

"He is weak and dissolute," the Queen told hext 
" but you are very clever and can easily manage him. 
As his wife you would be the absolute mistress of 
Great BritaiiL" 

She did not love him in the least, she already 
despised him; but he was to her the symbol of a 
sceptre, and to win him she willingly followed her 
mother^s lead. The obstacles to the match made her 
desire it the more. The throne of Great Britain had 
never seemed to her more alluring than when, to 
humiliate her for abetting her mother's intrigues, her 
father, instigated by Seckendorf, threatened to force 
her to marry the Duke of Weissenfels, a drunken old 
man far beneath her in birth. To a princess so 
ambitious the fact that four kings had in vain sued 
for her hand made her father's loathsome alternative 

Ereposterous. Obstinate like all her family she held 
er own haughtily enough. The struggle was very 
bitter, the Queen's intrigues were always being 
worsted, and the spirit of the proud, disdainful girl 
was beginning to grow weary and despondent In 
the great duel between the Queen and Seckendorf 
her mdividuality was being crushed out; whichever 
won she would be a mere item in a treaty, something 
to be ceded like a province. She who had once been 
so confident of a grand destiny had come to regard 
herself as nothing but a pawn of diplomacy, a sort 
of concrete implement of statecraft And now bruised 
by her brother's misery as if she had received the 
wound herself, Love, which she had never before 
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taken into her calculations, leapt alive out of Katte's 
wonderful eyes, novel, haunting, seductive ! 

The feeling uppermost in her mind as she had 
reddened imder his gaze was not one of scorn or 
amusement, but of fear. For a princess, no matter 
how unhappy, to be worshipped as if she were a 
woman of the people by one of the people was a sin 
the remorseless gods punished with death. She 
thought of Rizzio with the dagger in his heart lying 
in a pool of blood at the feet of Marie Stuart ; she 
thought of Maria de Gonzaga haunted on her throne 
with the handsome head of Cinq-Mars severed from 
its shapely neck. But they belonged to the past, 
might not the present be more humane? Then she 
thought of her grandmother, whom they said she 
resembled, the Electress of Hanover, who had been 
loved by Konigsmarck. At that very hour that royal 
princess was eating out her heart in the gloomy prison 
of Ahlden. And Konigsmarck, the beautiful and 
brave, what of him? Had he not vanished mys- 
teriously from the face of the earth, had he not been 
removed like a stain? No, there was no difference 
between the past and the present, to love or to be 
loved was not the lot of high princesses ; for them the 
door to sympathy was locked. 

But, she asked herself, did she love this Katte with 
the wonderful eyes, and the haunting personality? 
Was she prepared to sacrifice everything for him? 
She thought of the flight, the pursuit, the catch, his 
death, and her own ruin. And the memory of her 
grandmother and Konigsmarck made her blood stand 
still. No, to be loved by Katte would not solve her 
terrible difficulties, but increase them. Then close 
upon all these thoughts came another. Katte was 
necessary to her as a link between her and her brother, 
he became at once a factor in her life. Through her 
he could comfort, advise, influence Fritz. She would 
have to meet him frequently and stealthily ; he would 
continue to love her — might even one day tell her 
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SO — and her arch-enemy Grumkow had the eyes of 
Argus and already suspected ! 

All these thoughts tormented her as she sat in 
silence beside Madame von Sonsfeld on her return 
from the soirie of Madame de Roucoulles. As the 
coach rolled into the great court of the palace whose 
massive walls loomed forbiddingly in the darkness, 
it seemed to Wilhelmina as if she were entering a 
prison. She felt broken, her armour of mockery was 
worn out and useless, and bursting into tears she 
cried : 

" Oh, Sonsine, Sonsine, I am so unhappy ! " 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE MIDNIGHT VISIT. 

There was in Fritz a delicacy and refinement which 
his father could not understand. In the stony soil of 
the Prussian Court only gnarled and hardy plants 
flourished. How was it then that the hybrid growth 
of a hot-house should take root and blossom there? 
In lieu of explaining so perplexing a question 
Frederick William attempted to uproot the mys- 
terious flower. But exceptional though it be to fuid 
a fair garden flower growing but of granite, Hke all 
plant life that seems to receive nourishment from such 
a source, its fibre was tough, its root firm. The real 
struggle between the father and his son now began. 

The personal beauty of Fritz was a constant irrita- 
tion to the King; among the rugged, ill-favoured 
boors who were his chosen companions, a graceful 
youth, with sensitive manners and a handsome face, 
was a perpetual mockery. Had Frederick William 
been capable of expressing his thoughts in speech he 
would have declared that Fritz was an example of 
atavism^ a decadent ostrogoth, a shoot-back to a 
degenerate ancestor. Ever since the day that his 
little son had been christened after his grandfather, 
Frederick William had felt a superstitious presenti- 
ment that his child would not turn out well. As the 
boy grew he was constantly reminded of the late 
King, and it was to stamp out this objectionable 
resemblance that the father had in a measure adopted 

lO 
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his Spartan system of education. The other boys 
that his wife had borne him no longer made Fritz 
necessary to the succession, and an instinctive dislike 
of his eldest son whom he found so difficult to form 
developed into hostility. The astounding discovery 
of the secret library was the crowning climax. There 
was something accursed in a yoimg man who was 
addicted to literature, to flute-playing with a wanton 
jade, to luxurious apparel, and could cover up these 
low inclinations by a long series of cunning duplicities. 
From that moment whatever vestige of love Frederick 
William's heart might still have contained was 
obliterated. 

The King did not, as might have been expected, 
redouble the discipline and vigilance which had 
proved so ineffectual. They were already so extreme 
that beyond absolute imprisonment it would have 
been impossible for them to go. Frederick William 
continued with his system as before, adding to it 
daily punishments with the openly declared intention 
of breaking his son's spirit. The ruin of Duhan and 
Keyserling, the public whipping of Doris Ritter, the 
imprisonment of her father, were followed by the sale 
of the library and a proclamation that whoever had 
lent the Crown Prince money should lose it, and who- 
ever after the said proclamation should lend it to him 
should be hanged. Fritz's visits to his mother and 
sister were prohibited, his former associates were 
regarded with suspicion, and they fell away from him 
as if he were plague-stricken. 

The rage of the King had ravaged his life like a 
whirlwind which leaves desolation behind it In his 
proud despair he regarded himself as a slave whose 
soul and body alike were the property of a brutal 
master, a contemptible captive whose sole chance of 
freedom lay in flight 

"Oh, Katte," he had cried in passionate despair 
when his father had left him after the terrible scene 
at Ritter's, from which Katte had had the luck to 
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escape, " I cannot endure it I shall run away, if I 
stop here I shall go mad ! Help me, Katte, help me, 
before you, like Keith, are taken from me. I have 
no one but you, help me! Let us escape together, 
you and I, the world is wide, we can find many hiding- 
places, we can at least be free. Let us go far, far 
away where the world is beautiful, where life is worth 
living ; let us fly together to-night ! " 

"My poor prince, pray calm yourself," pleaded 
Katte, "it would be impossible to get away, we 
should be caught, and think what would happen then ! 
Besides it would be foolish ; we could not escape with- 
out money and we have not got that" 

"No, no, dearest friend, don't talk like that," con- 
tinued the prince frantically, " I must go, I could not 
endure it here any more. I simply could not! You 
are so clever, you will find the money, you will make 
all the preparations. We shall get away, they will 
never catch us. We will go to Paris and live like 
poets in some obscure attic, friends till death ; or we 
might go to the war in Italy and earn our bread by 
the sword like knights in the olden times, always 
together! Stay here, I will not! " 

And Katte, to comfort him, to quiet his almost 
delirious excitement, had promised to help him and 
never to desert him, 

" Tell my sister for me why I am going, and that 
I shall always love her and tiiink of her," Fritz had 
said when they parted. 

And Katte had told Wilhelmina the same night at 
the soirie of Madame de RoucouUes. 

It is, no doubt, very flattering to a romantic young 
man to be the chosen friend of an heir to a throne, 
but when such a prince is exceedingly alluring and at 
the same time possesses a lovely sister that one 
secretly worships, a head more sober than Katte*s is 
likely to be turned. Fritz's unhappiness had at first 
excited his compassion, which quickly turned to 
devotion as their intercourse begame closer and 
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dangerous. Then as Katte began to realise how far 
out of his reach Wilhelmina was, his friendship for her 
brother meant more and more to him. Many times 
he was on the point of declaring to Fritz his secret, 
but he always restrained himself. Such a confession, 
in spite of Fritz's great love for him, might be re^ 
sented, and to be deprived of the brother as well as of 
the sister was a risk he dared not run. Knowing that 
Fritz regarded friendship as something that must 
yield willingly to every demand made upon it, Katte's 
promise to Wilhelmina seemed to him on reflection 
almost impossible to keep. 

" She has asked too much of me," he said to him- 
self ; *' to obey her is to lose the love of her brother 
without winning hers. If I do not help him to flee 
he will cease to believe in my sincerity." 

But in the straits to which Fritz was now reduced 
Katte's friendship was more than ever necessary to 
him, and he could no more have done without Katte 
than Katte was able to do without him. 

After the detection of the library some days passed 
before it was possible for the two friends to meet, so 
strictly was Fritz now watched He spent the time 
plunged in profound despair, haunted in his loneliness 
by a thousand doubts: Katte was caught, Katte 
shunned him like the rest, Katte's courage was not 
great enough, Katte had betrayed him. To Fritz the 
uncertainty was sickening, without Katte what was to 
become of him? Katte, on the contrary, spent the 
days studying how to reach the prince. One night 
he discovered that Lieutenant Spaen, one of the 
Keith set, was the ofiicer on duty at Potsdam. He 
persuaded Spaen to let him pass the sentries as if he 
were come on a visit to him ; and a message was 
secretly conveyed to Fritz that at a certain hour after 
midnight he might expect to see Katte, in his room. 
There was something very melodramatic in such a 
visit; the hour, the secrecy, the danger, appealed 
strongly to Katte, and not the least exciting was the 
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anxiety as to how the object of the visit would regard 
him when he learnt that his friend refused to help 
him to flee. 

So softly did he enter that Fritz, who was on the 
alert, did not perceive him till he felt Katte's hand on 
him as he lay in bed. Save for a faint moon-beam 
which was curiously twisted and distorted by a flaw in 
the lozenge panes of the window, the room was quite 
dark. Katte sat down on the edge of the bed. 

" Is everything safe ? " he whispered, squeezing the 
hand that Fritz had put into his. 

"Perfectly," Fritz whispered back. "Rochow 
never comes in after I retire. My valet is asleep 
in the next room, you can hear him snore, the door 
is shut. Oh, Katte, how I have missed you, how I 
have longed for you ! I have been so lonely. Is it 
to-night that we are to flee ? ** 

The perfect confidence of the prince wnmg Katte's 
heart, it made what he had to say the harder. 

" I have had tremendous difiiculties to get here, it 
must prove to you that I am thoroughly devoted to 
your cause," he returned. 

"What do you mean?" murmured Fritz. "You 
are evasive, you are preparing me for some terrible 
news. Speak. I cannot endure the suspense." 

"I have seen your sister," continued Katte, still 
speaking in the whisper, in which the conversation 
of both was carried on. " I felt the futility of flight 
before thinking of its dangers. She has convinced 
me of its utter impossibility, and implored me to urge 
you to give up the idea. You would most certainly 
be caught, in whatever country you were found you 
would be given up by the authorities to your father, 
and his rage would fall on your mother and sister. 
As for me I would willingly sacrifice myself to save 
you, but think of the ruin you would bring on the 
others. Prince, it is impossible. You must resign 
yourself. In time your condition will improve. 
Your friends will not desert you." 
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"And you have come here in the midde of the 
night to give me such advice ? " returned Fritz. " To 
ask me to resign myself is hke expecting a man not 
to shriek under the knout" 

" No, my prince," replied Katte, " it is not absurd, 
it is the only one thing to do. To-morrow when you 
think it over you will see that it is reasonable. For 
you to flee would be the same as if you asked for the 
moon." 

But Fritz was not to be dissuaded, he pleaded 
piteously to Katte to help him flee. Instead of 
angrily discarding his friendship, as Katte expected, 
his affection seemed to increase. To Katte the .idea 
of flight was by no means what he made it out to be ; 
his reckless, romantic nature was inclined to it, and 
his friend's sufferings sorely tempted him. However, 
he remembered Wilhelmina and remained firm. At 
last worn out with pleading Fritz murmured bitterly : 

" Well, Katte, I half feared that you would fail me 
and if I cannot flee, I shall find a way to end my 
misery." 

"What will you do?" whispered Katte in great 
alarm. 

" Ah, that I shall not tell you," replied the prince 
sadly, "that concerns me alone. Here is a letter 
which I wish you to give to my mother. I wrote it 
to-day with a presentiment that you would fail me. 
Will you take it, Katte?" And Fritz put into his 
hand a sheet crumpled into a little ball. "Perhaps 
this is the last time we shall ever meet," he went on 
mournfully, "you have been kind to me, I have 
nothing to give you but this." He took from his neck 
a slender gold chain to which was attached a porcelain 
medallion of his sister. Katte took it wonderingly, 
not knowing in the dark what it was. 

" Look at it now and then," said Fritz, " and think 
of one who loved you." 

At this moment the door of the adjoining room was 
opened and the valet stood in the threshold with a 
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lighted candle in his hand. Katte had just time to 
crouch down by the side of the bed ; the hearts of 
both young men stood still. 

" What do you want ? " shouted Fritz, sitting up in 
bed. " What do you mean by waking me at this time 
of night?" 

"I thought I heard your Royal Highness call," 
replied the valet 

*'Well, you are mistaken. Leave me alone," said 
Fritz, falling back again on his pillo>^. 

The valet raised the candle above his head, peered 
round the room and withdrew, shutting the door after 
him. Katte raised himself softly on his knees beside 
the bed 

" I am going, prince," he murmured. 

" You see how I am watched, it is like this day and 
night It is unendurable," sighed Fritz. "Won't 
you, won't you help me to escape? " 

" I will give the letter to your mother," whispered 
Katte, " and what you have given me I will never part 
with. I will never desert you, I will find means to see 
you again shortly ; and remember, Spaen is your 
friend, you can rely on him." 

" Go," murmured Fritz. 

" Promise me, you will do nothing rash, that you 
will take no step without consulting me," anxiously 
whispered Katte, bending over him in the dark. 

" I will promise you nothing, unless you will help 
me to escape from this hell," was the bitter reply. 

The strong resemblance between Fritz and his 
sister had always struck Katte forcibly; there was 
something in the tone of the prince's petulant bitter 
whisper that recalled Wilhelmina to him. Her image 
rose before him as he had last seen her and he once 
more conquered a mad desire to serve the prince. 

" It is impossible," he murmured 

" Go," returned Fritz, " before it is too late." 

And without another word Katte disappeared as 
noiselessly as he had come. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE QUEEN'S TRIUMPH. 

The letter that Fritz had written to his mother and 
pressed into Katte's hand was duly delivered to the 
Queen on the following morning. Wilhelmina, to 
whom Katte had sent it with the simple statement 
that it came direct from the prince, carried it to her 
mother herself. 

" Mamma," she said, waiting till they were alone 
together, " I have a letter for you from Fritz." 

" Oh, my son, my unhappy son! " cried the Queen. 
" Give it to me, Wilhelmina. My tmhappy son ! " 

** Fritz has stipulated one condition, mamma, that 
you must comply with before reading it," said Wil- 
helmina with quiet firmness. 

"What do you mean by imposing conditions on 
me ? " exclaimed the Queen angrily. " Give me the 
letter at once! " 

" Provided that you will promise not to speak of 
it or show it to Ramen. It is Fritz's condition." 

It was by no means the first time that this Ramen, 
the Queen's maid and confidante, had been the cause 
of angry disputes between the mother and daughter. 
In Wilhelmina's mind there was no doubt that this 
creature was the source from which the King learnt 
all the details of the Queen's intrigues. More than 
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once her movements had been watched, and though 
nothing had been proved against her all in the 
Queen's entourage considered her a spy of Seckendorf. 
However, Sophia Dorothea not only refused to believe 
in her favourite's treachery, but she angrily resented 
the suggestion as a slur on her judgment Continual 
defeat was hard enough to bear without being made 
to feel that it was due to her own errors^ The Queen 
continued to believe implicitly in Ramen and never 
did a thing without consulting her. That Wilhel- 
mina, anxious in all that concerned her brother, 
should before giving his letter to her mother demand 
the above condition proved the duplicity, the intrigue 
within intrigue, with which the foolish and obstinate 
Queen foiled her own plans. 

" It is not your subtlety, but your mulishness that 
makes you a perpetual danger to my throne ! " 
Frederick William had once shrieked at her. And 
his remark applied equally to the real happiness of 
her family. The indomitable obstinacy with which 
after every defeat she still maintained some sort of 
contest by its very pertinacity i>assed for cunning. 
But Sophia Dorothea in reality possessed no craft at 
all ; in spite of her long practice in weaving intrigue 
she never succeeded in making it other than a great 
seine in which she entangled herself. 

At any other time she would have angrily resented 
Wilhelmina's remark, but now the eagerness to read 
her son's letter somewhat i>acified her. 

" Give it to me ! " she cried, " I promise." 

The princess then produced it and gave it to her 
mother, who read the following, crumpled scrawl : 

" My dear Mamma and Queen, 

"I am in the utmost despair. What I have 
always dreaded has at length happened The King 
has entirely forgotten that I am his son and con- 
tinues to treat me like the meanest of men. On 
entering his room this morning in accordance with 
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his stated daily command, as soon as he saw me he 
seized me by the collar and beat me with his cane 
as if I were a slave. I tried in vain to defend myself, 
but he was so overwhelmed with passion that fatigue 
alone made him desist. I am driven to extremes. 
I am no longer a child and I have too much self- 
respect to submit to such treatment, I am determined 
to put an end to it one way or other. 

" Fritz." 

The idea that her son contemplated flight, which 
had been carefully kept from her by Wilhelmina, was 
the last thing in the world that the Queen could have 
imagined. Heirs to thrones did not run away like 
school-boys, it was too fantastic to conceive, and the 
Queen jumped at once to the wild conclusion that 
Fritz intended to take his life. With a cry of horror 
she held out the letter to her daughter. 

" Take it," she cried, " read it. He means to com- 
mit suicide. Oh, my unhappy son, my unhappy 
family ! " 

Wilhelmina's eyes scanned the letter in a glance ; 
knowing what she did of her brother's intention to 
flee, the idea of suicide was as incomprehensible to 
her as that of flight to her mother. Fritz's letter was 
to her proof of his great misery, nothing more. She 

Eitied him from the bottom of her heart, but she 
new that no amount of pity would relieve him ; in 
dealing with such a man as her father, pleading, tears, 
self-abasement would be worse than useless. She 
was practical, action not pity was wanted here. 

" Mamma," she said, ** the situation is intolerable, 
something must be done at once, something effective 
or Fritz will lose his reason or wither away and die 
from suffering." 

" You say that something must be done," cried the 
Queen fiercely, as she walked excitedly up and down 
the room. " As if everything that human understand- 
ing could conceive has not been done. Have I not 
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for years, from your very cradle, been doing things for - 
the happiness of my family and the glory of the 
country ? But of what use have all my labours been ? 
Every great castle, as it were, that I build, is it not 
razed by my enemies? Am I not insulted with 
impimity by Grumkow? Has not Seckendorf sworn 
to give me no rest? Does not the King frustrate 
every wish of my heart ? Of what use then to talk 
of doing something? I am destined like Niobe to see 
my children perish before my eyes. Fritz will take 
his life in despair and you will marry Weissenfels. I 
shcdl die of bitterness. Do something, would to God 
I could ! " 

Wilhelmina suffered her mother to give vent to this 
lamentation without interruption. She was too 
accustomed to these tirades to be moved by them ; 
at any other time she would have made a clever pre- 
tence at consolation, but now she thought only of her 
brother. 

" Mamma," she said thoughtfully, " it is clear that 
Fritz can never be happy as long as he is in such close 
proximity to papa. How would it do to approach the 
King of England once more on the subject of marry- 
ing the Princess AmeHa to Fritz ? Why not suggest 
to him that instead of demanding a dowry wWi her, 
you would be content if he will make his daughter 
Regent of Hanover? That might flatter papa, and 
he would think twice before rejecting the idea, for it 
would mean that his son would practically be Regent. 
And best of all, if it succeeded, Fritz would be free 
and no longer under papa's eye." 

The suggestion produced a great effect on the 
Queen ; she accepted it eagerly. Hitherto, the chief 
sttunbling-block on both sides had been the question 
of dowries, neither King George nor Frederick 
William had any desire for an alliance that meant the 
sacrifice of money. If the King of England could 
be induced to nominate his daughter Regent of Han- 
over, even if he stripped her of power — ^which would 
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undoubtedly be the case — ^there was a chance that 
the King of Prussia would re-open the negotiations. 
In his heart Frederick William always had a secret 
regard for the Enghsh connexion, it was the ofifensive 
manner in which his brother-in-law had conducted 
the affair that had angered him. The Queen imme- 
diately began to anticipate success. 

"You were bom to wear a crown, my dear," she 
said exultingly. " This very night I will write to 
England. Let some one be sent to Du Bourgai and 
tell him I will receive him." 

It was no doubt natural that the Queen should be 
excited over the prospect of reviving her intrigue, but 
that she should think of consulting with the English 
Minister and neglect to send word to Fritz and bid 
him hope, angered Wilhelmina. It seemed to her 
that her mother thought more of her intrigues than of 
her children ; such selfishness disclosed the hollownesa 
of her affection. 

" Mamma," she said coldly, " the English Minister 
will only help you in this matter on one condition, 
and that is that you swear on yotir honour not to 
breathe a word to Ramen." 

" How dare you talk to me like this ? " cried the 
Queen haughtily. 

" It is a question of my brother's happiness," 
returned Wilhelmina. " I have proposed a solution 
to this intolerable state of affairs, and I am willing to 
abet you in every possible way, but Ramen must have 
nothing to do with it. M. Du Bourgai will agree with 
me ; if you doubt it, ask him." 

Wilhelmina's cool and deliberate asstirance im- 
pressed her mother ; a conviction that she would be 
forced to accept the hard condition reduced the Queen 
to tears. 

" Poor Ramen ! " she said, " I do not know whether 
you are more to be pitied for being so shamefully 
slandered, or whether I am in finding myself reduced 
to a cipher." 
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" OK, if you feel so," said Wilhelmina lightly, " I 
have another plan to make. I will go to papa and 
tell him that if he will give Fritz a separate establish- 
ment and treat him as no longer a child, I will marry 
the Duke of Weissenfels or anybody else he wishes." 

At the mention of this suitor's name the Queen for- 
got her tears and cried wrathf uUy : 

"How dare you suggest such a thing? I would 
sooner strangle you with my own hands than see you 
married to such an infamous creature. It would be 
admitting that Seckendorf had got the better of me, 
and that I will never acknowledge! " 

"If you would be guided by what honest people 
tell you, you would not be humiliated by Seckendorf 
as you always are," retorted Wilhelmina. " It is not 
because he is more clever than you, but because you 
allow yourself to be duped by Ramen. Everybody 
knows this, though you refuse to believe it. How is 
it my father always knows your plans before you even 
begin to put them into execution? There are none 
so blind as those who refuse to see. I tell you, 
Ramen is a spy and betrays you. Perhaps you will 
show her Fritz's letter as you told her of his library, 
and then wring your hands when the King imposes 
fresh insults on you and fresh tortures on your chil- 
dren. Fritz agrees with me, and he has told me more 
than once: ^ Ramen is an old slut, who should be 
hanged on the highest gibbet ; she is the cause of all 
my misfortunes, and mammals weakness for this in- 
famous traitress is unpardonable! Those are his 
very words ! " 

Wilhelmina's scorn was withering ; the words fell 
from her lips deliberately and defiantly, the sound of 
them was like the hiss of a poison. Never before had 
she spoken so to her mother ; it was no longer a 
question of filial respect or etiquette, but of Fritz's 
happiness. The Queen was cowed ; she feared her 
son and daughter would abandon her. 

"You cannot shake me in my opinion," she said 
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coldly, " but I will keep this matter from Ramen, since 
you are all so desirous of it. Now leave me, and send 
word to Du Bourgai ; an estafette must go to Eng- 
land to-night. Go! " and with a gesture of anger the 
Queen waved Wilhelmina out of her presence. 

The English Party, as those who for various reasons 
favoured the Queen's marriage scheme were called, 
had been foiled so often by her tactless behaviour at 
critical moments that they had ceased to place any 
confidence in her. The enthusiasm for her cause of 
the English Minister, her chief ally, had died out after 
constant diplomatic defeats. 

" The consequences of repeated failures are damag- 
ing me in the eyes of my Government," he had told 
the Queen, "I cannot afford to ruin my career. 
Seckendorf has out-manoeuvred me, and like a wise 
man I shall acknowledge it and submit" 

It was a courtly diplomatic way of telling her that 
she was the cause of the frustration of all their intri- 
gues. But the obstinate Queen either would not, or 
could not, take the hint. To Du Bourgai such a 
woman was far more difficult to deal with than was 
her husband to Seckendorf. So the English Party 
had long remained inactive, and the prospects of the 
famous Double Marriage, that only child of the 
Queen's imagination, were as good as dead, Sophia 
Dorothea alone trying to resuscitate them in her 
eternal labyrinth of intrigue. 

Such was the situation when Wilhelmina undertook 
to galvanise the English Party into action for her 
mother. It was no easy matter. Ambassadors leave 
their hearts behind them when they depart for the 
countries to which they are accredited ; and Du 
Bourgai and Rothemburg, as the representatives of 
England and France, the states chiefly interested in 
thwarting the policy of Austria which Seckendorf 
represented, were not to be moved by pity alone. 
The Queen might wring her hands in vain, and Fritz 
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might threaten suicide or flight, their Excellencies 
were insensible to mere royal suffering. To them 
all high personages were pawns in the great game of 
diplomacy, without which the game could not be 
played at all. But these particular personages con- 
sidered themselves human beings ; with such a pawn 
as the Queen, who was in the habit of moving herself 
instead of being moved, any game was absolutely 
impossible. 

In spite of her promise to Wilhelmina, the Queen 
was not at all inclined to submit unconditionally to the 
demands of Du Bourgai and Rothemburg. To cast 
a doubt on her good faith, to question her skill, was 
an insult that exasperated her. Their Excellencies 
were as deaf to her threats of vengeance as to her 
prayers. Then only did the Queen realise her situa- 
tion; she humbled herself to the Ministers, and 
pledged herself to anything that was required of her. 
On 3iese terms the English Party began to move at 
last. 

The skeins of intrigue were unravelled and the 
great loom was set working. When a Bolingbroke or 
a Walpole, a Regent d'Orl6ans or a Madame de 
Maintenon, manipulated it, the machinery of intrigue 
was discreetly veiled from sight; no one ever saw 
what went on tmder the gorgeous pall ; no one ever 
saw the big and little wheels revolving, the necessary 
grease-pots, or the devils that stoked the fires. In 
Qieir accomplished hands, intrigue was a fine art, but 
at the Court of Prussia Seckendorf and the Queen 
were mere tyros, and when they set the loom in 
motion they did it clumsily. No pall hid the dirty 
gear from sight, they were beheld at work, soiling 
their fingers, spattering their characters, and mixing, 
like foremen, among their workmen. At Versailles 
or St. James's intrigue was like a Gobelins tapestry; 
whatever opinions there might be as to the particular 
design, there was only one of admiration for its 
execution. But at Frederick William's Court, the 
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design could never get finished and the execution was 
coarse. 

In such an atmosphere the highest bom, from force 
of famiUar association, acquired the manners of their 
servants, who in their turn acquired those of their 
masters; the effect on both was ridiculous. The 
King held in higher favour than even Seckendorf» 
his valet, Eversmann ; he was his trusted friend, his 
spy, his go-between. A coarse rogue who talked to 
the Queen of Prussia like a swine-herd and bullied 
the Princess Wilhelmina like a prize-fighter. On the 
other hand, Ramen, the femme de chambre, held a 
similar position with the Queen, but where Evers- 
mann did not betray his master, Ramen sold her 
mistress with impunity. To win favour at the 
Prussian Court one had to deal directly with these 
menials. To Seckendorf, with his brutal, semi- 
civilized nature, it became very easy, but to people 
so elegant and fastidious as Du Bourgai and Rothem- 
burg, the material with which they had to work was 
quite unsuited to their delicate hands> From the 
start they were at a disadvantage. 

"The manners of this Court," said Rothemburg, 
sighing over the very different way that the dirty 
work was done at Versailles, *' are those that one 
might expect of a republic of galley-slaves. The 
lowest people here are held in the highest esteem. 
The courtly game of intrigue is degraded by the 
way in which it is played. The King and Queen sit 
down to it with lacqueys and femmes de ckambre, and 
they all quarrel with one another over the stakes like 
poissardes. Lies are passed to and fro, everybody 
cheats his partner; it is like gambling with card- 
sharpers, and one momentarily expects somebody to 
rise up with a jnstol and blow out the brains of an 
adversary." 

The routes over which diplomacy passed to reach 
its destination in the Eighteenth Century were, per- 
haps, as devious at Versailles as at Potsdam, but in 
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the former one only met aristocrats on the avenues. 
At the latter the alleys and avenues alike teemed with 
pastry-cooks and soldiers, shopkeepers and valets — 
especially valets. It was a valet who was set to watch 
the Crown Prince of Prussia when he slept The 
Court of Frederick William was honeycombed by its 
valetaille like a field by moles. If Katte was, as it 
were, the electric battery that the English Party 
made use of to keep hope alive in Fritz, valets were 
the operatives. It was Katte's valet who communi- 
cated with Wilhelmina's nurse, Mermann, meeting one 
another at a pastry-cook's, carrying backwards and 
forwards the daily bulletin of the progress of the 
intrigue. It was through valets and soldiers, heavily 
bribed, that Fritz learnt what was afoot The news 
of the intrigue was to him like a sail to the ship- 
wrecked. He never doubted a successful result; 
hope, like a meteor, had shot across his firmament; 
it was impossible such an omen could be sinister. 
So he played the part assigned him without question, 
and waited patiently while Du Bourgai and Rothem- 
burg piloted their fragile diplomatic skiff through the 
reefs into port. 

The English Party once having begun to move 
intrigued with a will, and valets went to England 
with all the details of the intrigue which they gave 
to other valets there, who had the favour of the 
German King and Queen of Great Britain. And now 
at last the interminable labyrinth in which Sophia 
Dorothea had lived so many years seemed to be 
threaded. Her brother, really touched by the misery 
of her family, for the first time treated the marriage 
question seriously. One day there arrived in Berlin 
a special envoy from King George to Frederick 
William, with an offer so magnanimous, so 
advantageous, so unexpected, that the Prussian 
sovereign was dazzled. The English Party had only 
pleaded for the Princess Amelia to be allowed to 
marry Fritz, her dowry to be the Regency of Hanover. 
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Sir Charles Hotham came from England to offer the 
princess, the Regency, and one hundred thousand 
pounds as well, at the same time praying the hand 
of Wilhelmina without dowry for the Prince of Wales. 
Intrigue is a black art, its successes are always 
magical 

Frederick William had never before had such 
splendid advantages offered him so gracefully; he 
purred with content like a tamed tiger. To preserve 
his sense of dignity he promised to consider the offer 
favourably, but for all that he none the less eagerly 
snatched at it Sir Charles Hotham was the man 
of the hour, he was ffeted and honoured above all 
others. The King, who was extreme in all he did, 
changed in the twinkling of an eye from a state of 
gloomy rage to one of ebullient affection. He 
beamed upon the Queen, as he had not done for 
years; he chaffed Wilhelmina, calling her his 
" Princess of Wales " ; he even melted to Fritz, for- 
getting apparently that his son had ever been hateful 
to him ; the whole family was reunited. In the midst 
of this universal happiness Katte went about the 
Court still undelivered of his great secret. Wilhel- 
mina was perfectly happy, but two thoughts would 
always cloud her pleasure whenever she met Katte's 
wonderful eyes — Love and the Electress of Hanover 
sealed up in gloomy Ahlden for sake of Konigsmarck ! 
No, Katte must never speak I 

Seckendorf was thunderstruck. The Queen had 
won, then ? From conquests so thorough none but 
a demi-god of intrigue could dream of recovering. 

" Dearest wife," said the King at the banquet he 
gave for Sir Charles Hotham. "Your brother has 
behaved nobly to me. Nothing could be more 
friendly, more generous, than his offers — offers 
without conditions." 

The radiant Queen glanced down the table to where 
Grumkow and Seckendorf sat side by side, the one 
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livid and utterly dejected, the other nervous, alert, and 
observing. 

" Yes," she said in a loud voice, " my brother has 
not only honoured Prussia, but has helped me to 
vanquish my deadliest enemy." 

" Ha, Grumkow," cried the King with brutal banter, 
" are your trunks packed ? What is your destination, 
Vienna or Spandau ? " 

Seckendorf heard Sir Charles Hotham interpose 
with a courtly smile : 

" What does it matter, sire, where he goes so long 
as he goes ? That was my master's sole condition." 

To Frederick William, conditions^ as all who knew 
him were aware, were intolerable. The King of 
England, so cunning had been the English Party's 
intrigue, had stipulated in return for his offer, the fall 
of Grumkow. It was a deliberate interference in the 
internal politics of a foreign and independent state ; 
a less sensitive man than Frederick William might 
have taken offence at such presumption. But Hotham 
sugared the pill cleverly, and it was only a question 
of inducing the simple Prussian Orson to swallow it. 
Hotham's words informed Seckendorf for the first 
time that there was any condition at all to the King 
of England's amazing offer. His shrewd eyes noticed 
the shadow that rested for a moment on the King's 
expressive face; he observed the quickness with 
which Frederick William at once changed the con- 
versation. A moment later his loud guffaw rang 
round the room, but to Seckendorf, who knew 
Frederick William like himself, there was a peevish- 
ness in the King's jests that did not escape him. 

"A condition," he murmured to Grumkow, "and 
such a condition ! My friend, shall I send you 
Hotham's head on a charger? " 

And the wily old intriguer's eyes, unusually so 
glassy, glittered like carbuncles as, with a wholly un- 
readable smile on his puckered mouth, he watched 
the King. 
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CHAPTER V. 
seckendorf's last card. 

With the intrigue brought to such a tritunphant 
issue, and her enemies utterly confounded, the Queen 
considered herself as good as absolved from a pledge 
which, dictated to her against her will, had been very 
irksome to keep. On the day after the banquet 
she said to Ramen, who had in vain been trying to 
pump her: 

"Well, the dream of my life is at last realised. 
The King is overjoyed with the splendid offer my 
brother has made him, and the dungeons of Spandau 
are already opened to receive Grumkow. The King 
is only waiting for the proofs of his villainy to arrive 
from England to sign the marriage contracts. You, 
dear Ramen, who have always been so faithful to me, 
will sympathise with me, I know. They have pre- 
vented me from confiding in you as I have always 
done and benefiting by your valuable advice. But 
though I may have seemed cold to you, I have never 
doubted you. There is no longer any need to keep 
a pledge which was an insult to me. I have won all 
along the line." 

And Ramen rejoiced with her mistress and rushed 
off as soon as possible to Seckendorf with the confi- 
dence. Without delay all the damaged machinery 
of his intrigue was repaired and set working. In the 
King's present mood it was not advisable that either 
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he or Grumkow should approach him, but there was 
no reason why their creatures should not Frederick 
William with characteristic impulsiveness was now 
discussing his brother-in-law's splendid offer with his 
intimates, all of whom had been bought by Secken- 
dorf long since with his Austrian gold. To the King's 
surprise, however, his friends, while fully agreeing 
with him that the prospects of his son and daughter 
were imquestionably dazzling, made many mournful 
reflections on the result to themselves. In the King 
of England's sole condition — ^the fall of Grumkow — 
they professed to see their own future dismissal. 

"Ah, sire," said one old general, who had fought 
at Malplaquet with him, " it is not for nothing that 
the English Court made that single condition. 
Surely it cannot be from mere good-will that King 
George makes you such seemingly fine proposals. 
Take care, sire, that there is not something under- 
neath that does not meet the eye." 

" Condition, indeed ! " boldly exclaimed another, 
whose behaviour at the Siege of Stralsund made him 
almost sacred to Frederick William, who regarded 
martial valour as the highest virtue. " That condition 
is at once an insult to your Majesty and a trap. Hav- 
ing succeeded in removing Grumkow, they will gradu- 
ally remove from your service all those who are most 
faithfully attached to you. For the so-called English 
Party is in reality the Crown Prince's Party. In that 
condition, sire, I see the first step in a plot to force 
you to abdicate in favour of your son. Having got 
rid of Grumkow, the ablest of your Majesty's servants, 
it will be an easy matter to persuade you to remove 
the rest of us whose vigilance would be dangerous 
to their plans> and then some fine day, when you have 
none but traitors around you bought with English 
gold, your son will seize the throne by means of his 
English wife's connections. Ah, sire, let me retire 
at once that I may not witness that sad day." 

Such observations repeated to him by many 
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diflFerent persons, who seemed to have no interest in 
them save that which proceeded from attachment to 
him, did not fail to make an impressicm on one so 
credulous as Frederick William. He pretended to 
make hght of these suggestions, but nevertheless they 
poisoned him. His simple-savage mind was wonder- 
fully illumined by the depth and cunning of the 
duplicity the world contained. The scales fell from 
his eyes and he saw plainly the swamp of intrigue 
that surrounded him on all hands. Perhaps, for the 
first time in his life, he realised that nobody was to 
be trusted ; treachery was in the very air he breathed ; 
who could tell but that these seemmg-honest friends 
were as false as those whom they accused ? Like the 
wild ostro-gothic man he was, danger did not terrify 
him, it enraged him and added to his strength and 
courage. Such a man was as easy to read as an open 
book^ and he could not conceal the mistrust and sus- 
picion excited in him. 

The ground having been thus cleverly prepared, 
Seckendorf boldly played his last card. He feigned 
that he was recalled to Vienna and demanded an 
audience that he might take his leave. Since the 
arrival of Sir Charles Hotham, Frederick William, 
who had almost been persuaded of the treachery of 
Grumkow and only awaited the proofs from England 
to dismiss the minister, had seen little of Seckendorf. 
Knowing his friendship for Grumkow the King was 
inclined to believe his valued old friend to have been, 
to say the least, insincere to him. But annoyed 
though he was, the idea that he was to lose Secken- 
dorf was not agreeable to him. He received the 
Austrian envoy with all his old cordiality and in his 
impulsive way was affected to tears. 

"Forgive me," he sputtered, "if I have appeared 
cold to my old friend of late. My mind these last 
few days has been so filled with doubts that I scarce 
Imow whom to trust. I am quite bewildered by the 
damnable plots that fill this palace ! " 
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" Ah, sire," said Seckendorf, " you must rely on your 
new friends now. It is because I am of no further 
use in your Court that I have begged for my recall." 

" What ! " exclaimed Frederick William, " do you 
mean to say that you, of your own accord, have begged 
the Emperor to recall you ? " 

"You were once my friend, sire," was the crafty 
reply, " but the Emperor is my master. My duty is 
to him first, and I would fain go where I can serve 
him. Here, that is now out of the question." 

Seckendorf s manner was profoimdly humble, he 
spoke like one discouraged, but his small beady eyes 
peered cunningly from under their bushy brows and 
devoured every change on Frederick William's 
mobile face. 

"I have no wish to quarrel with the Emperor," 
faltered the King. 

" The alliance you are about to make with England, 
sire, belies your good intentions," returned Secken- 
dorf. " England is the pronounced enemy of my 
master, and after all that has passed between you and 
him your present action has greatly and naturally 
oifended him. Nor can one so sensible as your 
Majesty of the soimdness of an argument resent it 
As the head of the Germans, the Emperor sees in 
your alliance with England a movement tending to 
weaken and disrupt the Empire, which you have 
sworn to maintain. Your Majesty is well aware of 
the pains he has taken to gain your valuable friend- 
ship, you know that he has even admitted your claim 
to tibe duchies of Juliers and Berg so long in the 
possession of his family. In order to make Germany 
united, and your Majesty knows that it is the estab- 
lished policy of England and France to prevent this, 
the Emperor has made concessions in every con- 
ceivable way. You have the privilege to recruit in 
his dominions, and my farewell gift to your Majesty 
is two giants seven feet high from the Moravian 
mountains. They arrived this morning, sire." 
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** I admit all you say, Seckendorf. As a German 
I desire nothing more than to see Germany one imder 
our Emperor. You know that has always been my 
dream," said Frederick William, deprecatingly. 

" And now you shatter your dream yourself," replied 
Seckendorf, bitterly ; " you are rushing into the arms 
of France, for France is behind England in this oflfer 
of King George. 'Detach the Prussian King from 
the Emperor at any cost,* they say, ' keep Germany 
weak, we can more easily carve it up between us.' 
And if you accept this offer, sire, you help the French, 
you desert the Emperor. When will your Majesty 
inspect these giants? They are the last perhaps I 
shall be able to procure yoiL" 

There was something half-threatening, half-plead- 
ing in Seckendorf s words; his subtlety to a Du 
Bourgai or a Rothemburg would, perhaps, have 
seemed crude, but the crafty man knew right well 
with whom he was dealing. The finesse which would 
have been efficacious at St James's or Versailles would 
have been utterly lost on Frederick William. 
Remembering what other persons had told him, the 
King sat with his head inclined on his breast and 
listened without remonstrance like a chided school- 
boy. Even the allusion to the present of two new 
giants seven feet high, for his grenadiers, at which at 
any other time he would have expressed the liveliest 
satisfaction, passed unnoticed. Seckendorf, who was 
alive to the effect of his words, stopped as if waiting 
for an answer. The pause heightened their effect, it 
made them seem unanswerable. The minister who 
had come to announce his recall remained to 
admonish, to threaten, to prophesy. If ever there was 
a psychological moment this was one, and the " ablest 
man we have," as Prince Eugene of Savoy had called 
him, got all the advantage out of it possible. 

" Sire," he resumed, breaking the pause, while the 
King winced under the words. "I am a man of 
probity, as your Majesty has always acknowledged. 
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My personal attachment has been that of one man 
for another, one comrade in arms for his fellow ; it 
has never been prompted by interest as is proved by 
my being in Berlin when I might be the chief 
minister of the Emperor. And now, when I am 
leaving you to these new foreign friends, excess of 
devotion forces me to interfere in a very delicate 
affair, in a matter which regards your Majesty person- 
ally, and not politically, as it were. But the situation 
in which I am leaving you makes me shudder, and 
let happen what may I shall have the consolation of 
having performed my duty by warning you of what 
is going on. Your son, the Crown Prince, is secretly 
plotting with England. I shall not attempt to bring 
you proofs, as Hotham professes to be able to do in 
regard to Grumkow, though I could if I would and 
not forged either like Hotham's will be when they 
arrive. The prince has written to England complain- 
ing of your treatment of him, painting his sufferings 
and your cruelty in vivid colours. He has, moreover, 
bound himself on marrying the Princess Amelia to 
refimd her dowry at your death, and even to charge 
Prussia with the maintenance of his Court as Regent 
of Hanover. And if relief does not come from Eng- 
land he threatens to run away. The Queen of Eng- 
land has had the imprudence to show the letters he 
has written her to several people." 

Frederick William raised his head and looked 
thoughtfully at Seckendorf. 

" Can all this be true ? " he ejaculated slowly. 
" Can such treason be possible in my own family ? " 

Seckendorf paid no heed to the interruption, but 
continued prophetically : 

"There, then, is the naked offer that seems so 
splendid when dressed up by Hotham. But on the 
other hand, consider how many inconveniences such 
a marriage will be attended with. This Princess 
Amelia has the reputation of being vainglorious and 
haughty, she will in her heart despise you like the 
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King, her father, and the prince, your son, already do. 
She will fill this Court with intrigues far more danger* 
ous to the state than your Queen's. She comes from 
a country where money is of no consequence^ and the 
revenues of your kingdom will not be sufficient for 
her expenses, and who knows whether she and her 
husband will not finally strip you of your authority ? " 

Frederick William cried out as if he had been 
struck. The anguish of a man betrayed by his own 
kindred was stamped upon his face. But Secken- 
dorf, like one to whom torture is a pleasure, continued 
remorselessly t 

" Forgive me, sire ; my zeal runs away with me. It 
is Seckendorf and not the envoy of the Emperor that 
speaks to you. The King of Great Britain treats you 
as a child, he allures you with a bauble and seems to 
say, * I give it you, if you are obedient and remove 
Grumkow.* What a stain to the honour of your 
Majesty and Prussia if you fall into so palpable a 
snare ! What dependence can your faithful servants 
place upon you, if they constantly see themselves at 
the mercy of foreign powers ? " And the cunning old 
intriguer burst into a flood of tears and in a voice 
choked with emotion retired abruptly. 

It was not in Frederick William to have detected 
the hypocrisy of this man who had fought beside him 
at Malplaquet The treachery of his wife, the treachery 
of his son, was more conceivable than the duphdty 
of this friend of a life-time. It was not the first time 
that he had discovered falseness in his family; but 
Seckendorf had always been blunt and devoted; 
Seckendorf must be sincere. 

The King was greatly impressed by this interview. 
He shut himself up for the remainder of the day and 
forbade anyone to approach him, a prey to the 
gloomiest and most terrible thoughts. As his im- 
petuous nature would not suffer him to investigate the 
truth dispassionately, he remembered the former 
attacks made against Grumkow at various timesi 
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which the latter had always repelled at the expense 
of his accusers, and by such impulsive reasoning came 
to the conclusion that he must be innocent now. As 
to the detestable insinuations against his wife and 
son, he brooded long and sadly over them. Intrigfue 
and treachery seemed to envelop him like a net 
thrown over a sleeping giant by pigmies ; he, with his 
great inarticulate ideas, was the dupe and laughing- 
stock of the base, the weak, the brainless. Pricked 
by such thoughts he was soon goaded into a frantic 
tury. 

The next morning Sir Charles Hotham, never 
dreaming of the powerful influences that had been 
secretly at work undermining his, sought an audience 
with the King. His proofs of Grumkow's treachery 
had arrived the night before from England, and he 
came with Grumkow's intercepted letters in his hands, 
smiling, courtly, confident The exasperated King, 
purple with rage, took the letters and threw them in 
the envoy's face; and then, losing all control over 
himself, he lifted his foot as if to kick. Just in time 
he remembered that the smiling and elegant Sir 
Charles represented the sacred ambassadorial idea, 
and with a curse on his lips Frederick William rushed 
out of the room, slamming the door behind him. But 
the damage was done as far as Sir Charles Hotham 
was concerned. The indignity to which he had been 
subjected stung him to the quick. It was not so 
much the insult that had been offered through him to 
the German King of England, whom he represented, 
that offended him — Sir Charles Hotham was an 
Englishman with perhaps very little loyalty to the 
foreign dynasty politics had imposed on his country 
— as the affront to himself. 

Without delay he prepared to leave Prussia, deaf 
to the agonised entreaties of the Queen, deaf to the 
distracted Fritz, deaf to the sweetly-pleading Wilhel- 
mina, deaf to the checkmated English Party. The 
moment he had time to reflect, Frederick William, 
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fiightened at what he had don^ humbled himself and 
sent an apology. But Sir Charles Hotham was 
utterly irreconcilable; the English and Prussian 
dynasties might to{)ple from their thrones, for all he 
cared ; he could neither forget nor forgive the insult 
he had received. 

So at the eleventh hour Seckendorf had out- 
manoeuvred his enemies ; Du Bourgai and Rothem- 
burg were made ridiculous and their diplomacy was 
discredited ; they, too, might as well pack their trunks 
and depart The English Party at the Court of 
Frederick William had ceased to exist King George 
blustered and talked of wounded honour, but his boot- 
less bravado went out in smok^ making the lot of 
the Queen of Prussia and her children the harder. 

The loser pays the wide world over and the debt 
is collected on the steps of thrones; Destiny is 
Samoiedic and releases nobody. On the day that 
Sir Charles Hotham left Berlin a remnant of the. 
shattered Enghsh Party gathered roimd the Queen, 
and gave vent to their despair in recrimination, like 
ruined gamblers who have been cleaned out by the 
one they meant to dupe. 

" How could it have happened ? " exclaimed the 
Queen, excitedly. " Some foul traitor must have 
betrayed us. Oh, how could it have happened? " 

" What does it matter now how it happened? " said 
Madame von Billow, one of the Queen's ladies-in- 
waiting. " Better ask what is to be done. Already 
I feel as if I were on the way to Spandau. They say 
the King is absolutely unapproachable, not even 
Seckendorf dares go near him." 

The Queen rocked herself backwards and forwards 
in her chair and moaned. 

" Mamma," suddenly exclaimed Wilhelmina, " did 
you break your word, did you tell Ramen ? " And the 
princess looked at her mother steadily. 

The Queen quailed guiltily, but with an effort she 
collected herself and answered haughtily : 
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" I am not one to break a pledge, however foolish 
it may have been, however insolently exacted from 
me." 

" I wish I could believe you," returned the princess, 
without taking her eyes from her mother. 

The Queen burst into tears. 

"Abuse me, desert me, ignore me," she sobbed, 
"it is the lot of the unfortimate. After all I have 
done for my children they tell me that I lie ! Oh, tibat 
I should have lived to be treated like this ! " 

"Do not let us quarrel," pleaded Madame von 
Sonsfeld. " Perhaps even now it is not too late to 
recall Sir Charles." 

"We might begin over again," said Madame von 
Biilow. "We must do something. Oh, what shall 
we do?" 

"I will sacrifice myself," exclaimed Wilhelmina 
wildly, " I will tell papa that I will marry the Duke of 
Weissenfels if he will forget our intrigue and treat us 
kindly" 

" You may marry the Grand Turk or the Great 
Mogul for all I care ; I wash my hands of you ! " cried 
the Queen, her face bathed in tears. 

" Oh, don't let us quarrel, let us think of something ; 
we are all ruined ! " moaned Madame von Biilow. 

" Yes, we must do something, before it is too late," 
said Madame von Sonsfeld. " Let us send for Du 
Bourgai or Rothemburg." 

" They will refuse to come," returned Wilhelmina. 

" It is each one for himself now," said Fritz sullenly. 
" I know what I shall do." And he walked up and 
down the room, smiting his fists together. 

The door opened suddenly and the King entered 
alone and unannounced. He carried in his hand a 
rattan which he clenched firmly, his face was dis- 
figured with passion, and there was a slight froth on 
his lips. At the sight of him terror seized all present, 
even Wilhelmina's presence of mind deserted her. 
He strode up to Fritz, and struck him across the face 
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With the cane; the blow drew blood and left a great 
purple wale on his cheek. He did not cry out, but a 
scream burst from the Queen's lips. It was so 
agonised that the King, whose arm was raised a 
second tim^ forebore. Fritz put his handkerchief to 
his fac^ and when he saw that it was stained with 
blood he dropped it from his hands with a sob, and 
made as if to leave. 

" Stay ! " cried the King; ^ I have not dcme with 
you ! " And he advanced threateningly in front of 
the Queen, who looked at him fascinated with horror. 
Madame von Billow, who thought he was going to 
strike his wife as he had done h^ son, with a wild cry 
flung herself on her knees in front of the Queen as if 
to protect her. 

" Bah ! " shouted the King, seizing her roughly by 
the shoulder and forcing her aside, ''get out of my 
way!" 

Madame von Billow crouched on her knees and 
hid her face in her hands. 

" I Jiave had enough of your plots, madam," said 
Frederick William, with an effort to calm himself 
which but made him the more terrible, "you have 
turned my house into a hell, you have tried to sell 
my country to my enemies, you have encouraged my 
children to defy and betray me. I have all the proofs 
and I will listen to no explanations I am sick of lies. 
Once more I tell you that these hellish intrigues of 
yours shall cease, or it will be the worse for you. 
Never mention to me again your damnable English 
relatives, do you hear ? How do you, a mere female to 
breed me children, dare to interfere in my state affairs ? 
I will not have it, I tell you ! Now listen. The next 
time you attempt to thwart m^ I will divorce you, 
you shall be sealed up for life at Oranienberg like 
your worthless mother before you at Ahlden ! " 

Still standing over the terrified Queen, whose mind 
was too dazed to understand what he was saying, the 
King turned his head and looked at his daughter. 
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She Stood trembling behind Madame von Sonsfeld 
Hke a Hly agitated by the wind. 

" You English canaille^' he cried, " get out of my 
sight! You shall marry the Duke of Weissenfels or 
enter the convent of the Holy Grave whence no one 
ever comes out. I am tired of you and your ambitions 
and perversity. You have your choice, Weissenfels 
or imprisonment Go, get out of my sight lest I strike 
you ! " 

The princess, supported by Madame von Sonsfeld, 
left the room rapidly. Frightened as she was she 
still thought of her brother even more than of herself. 
He was leaning against the wall by the door, the cruel 
stripe on his handsome face was swollen and still 
bleeding; his arms hung listlessly at his side; his 
attitude was cowed and sullen. 

" Oh, Fritz, Fritz ! " murmured Wilhelmina, as she 
passed out. He neither answered nor looked at her. 

The door had scarcely closed behind her when the 
King strode up to his son again, and smote him over 
the shoulders with the rattan, which broke in two 
with the force of the blow. Frederick William threw 
away in disgust the end which remained in his hand. 
The prince made no outcry, but he trembled from 
head to foot, and turned his face toward the wall 
against which he leant. His father seized him 
roughly by the arm and dragged him up to the Queen, 
whose fascinated gaze had never once left her husband 
since his entry. 

" Curse your mother," he said hoarse with passion. 
" She is the cause of your abominable behaviour. 
There was a man at Carthage once who had been 
condemned to death for his crimes. When he was 
led to execution, he asked leave to speak to his 
mother. They brought her to him, and coming close 
to her as if to whisper something, he bit off a part of 
her ear. ' I do this,' he said, ' to make you an example 
\o all mothers who bring up their children evilly ! * " 

"Papa, papa!" cried Fritz, "don't don't!" And 
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he looked at his tsXhet like a hunted animal 
Frederick William struck him on the mouth with 
the back of his hand. 

" Silence ! " he shouted. ** So you would run away, 
would you? Why don't you run away? You are a 
coward, a whimpering cur without any spirit If I 
had been treated by my father as I treat you I would 
have cut my throat Kun away, and be damned to 
you ! Mark my words, like that man from Carthage 
you will end on the gallows! " And with all his 
might he fltmg his son from him. 

Half mad with terror, pain, and despair, Fritz fled 
from the room to his own apartment, and fell fainting 
into the arms of Katte. 

But Frederick William's Samoiedic fury had not 
yet spent itself. 

"Now, madam," he shouted to the Queen, "you 
see to what pass your intrigues have brought your 
family. Perhaps you will continue them till you 
bring yourself and your children to utter ruin. I will 
have none of your cursed English relatives in my 
family, to give themselves airs and fill my Court with 
intrigues as you do. Your son is a saucy boy, who 
needs to be corrected, not married. I hate him, but I 
shall know how to tame him and you too, madam. 
Remember, I am master in this house ! ** 

And Frederick William rushed out of the room, 
leaving the Queen and her attendants stimned, as if 
they had just escaped destruction in some gigantic 
cataclysm of nature. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE MEETING ON THE STAIRS. 

In the eyes of Frederick William the intrigues that 
surrounded him assumed gig^tic proportions. He 
felt that he had just escaped being the victim of some 
monstrous domestic crime like those that made lurid 
the history of the kings of antiquity. If his son, an 
airy, effeminate stripling, could dream of dethroning 
him, if his own wife could plot with the enemies of 
the state, all things were possible. The subtle sug- 
gestions of Seckendorf, while they had effectually 
served their purpose, caused the King in the mood 
he now was to doubt even this black artist himself. 
His mind was too clumsy, too explosive, to be capable 
of clever analysis, but he had none the less an in- 
articulate consciousness of the fundamental facts of a 
situation. It was clear to him that there was treachery 
in the air and that the English and Austrian parties 
were tearing one another to pieces in order that the 
victor might dominate him. And he who was to be 
disposed of as if he were a mere crowned puppet was 
an absolute and perfectly fearless king, who had 
created Prussia out of his imagination. There lay 
the sting ! 
If his belief in Seckendorf was shaken, Frederick 
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William had no intention of changing his Austrian 
policy; even when he had accepted Hotham's oflfer 
he had made a mental reservation to remain faithful 
to the Emperor. Whatever grievances he might 
have had against the House of Hapsburg, Frederick 
William knew that the Austrian friendship was more 
valuable to his yoimg kingdom than the grandest 
foreign alliances. It was this fact that made him so 
quicldy break off the English negotiations when he 
discovered what their real aim was. So he intended 
to continue to be advised by Seckendorf and Gnun- 
kow. What did it matter if they thought they were 
governing him ? When he was ready he would fling 
them aside hke worn-out garments. At present the 
creator of Prussia needed them and intended to make 
use of them. 

On the other hand the English Party was to be 
crushed under heel as if it were a venomous serpent 
And he did not delay the operation. It was im- 
possible for Du Bourgai and Rothemburg to remain 
in Berlin. The failure of the plot had ruined their 
credit ; they were recalled by their master lest they 
should be the cause of embroiling the countries they 
represented. Frederick William threatened to seize 
them and throw them into Spandau, and he had a 
precedent for it had he thought of looking for such 
a thing. For only a few years before, Cellamare, the 
Spanish Ambassador at Versailles, had been im- 
prisoned by the Regent d'Orleans for plotting against 
the state to which he was accredited. But the King 
merely frightened them and let them go. What were 
they to him? His anger was directed against their 
masters. In like manner he contented himself with 
frightening the Queen and Wilhelmina ; the one with 
the threat of divorce and banishment, and the fate 
of her wretched mother sealed up for thirty years in 
the castle of Ahlden ; the other with the drunken old 
Duke of Weissenfels, whom he kept like a rod in 
pickle to subdue his proud daughter. 
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It was on Fritz that the full fury of his rage fell. 
Such a fellow was to be treated as the barbarians of 
old treated the captive princes whom they did not 
kill. He should be dragged about after him wherever 
he went, tied to his heels, beaten like a slave, de- 
graded, and goaded into madness. Seckendorf had 
said that Fritz had complained of his father's brutality 
to the King of England, and that he would run away 
sooner than endure it. Frederick William, brimful of 
vengeance, could imagine no tortture more dreadful 
for such a son than to drive him into this crime, 

" Run away," he would shout at the prince, " why 
don't you run away? If you are caught you shall 
lose your head, but death should be preferable to 
staying here and leading the life you do ! Run away, 
coward! I wish nothing better than for you to try 
to run away I " 

The impetuous, primitive baresark was no longer 
a human being, the Fates had enchanted him in bis 
palace into a Samoiedic monster. 

A few days after the dreadful scene in the Queen's 
apartment, Frederick William rushed off to Saxony 
to transact business with the King of Polandi and 
dragged his captive son after him. Augustus was at 
the time at the village of Miihlberg, where, in the 
fragrant meadows round about, he had in his 
grandiose way pitched a splendid camp^ the like of 
which had not been known in Europe since the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold or Barbarossa's Tournament at 
Mainz. Here the jovial, astute Polish King enter- 
tained like an Indian Emperor the fairest women 
extant and plenipotentiaries of all the states. The 
Crown Prince of Prussia was naturally the cynosure 
of every eye; the world was at his feet, the polite 
world of Europe, the world he felt himself at one 
with. The Orzelska, as lovely as when Fritz had 
worshipped her two years ago, was there, willing to 
be worshipped again. Quantz, too, was there with 
his divine flute. But neither love nor music made 

12* 
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any appeal to him now. To Fritz alone of all mortals 
the Pleasure Camp at Mtihlberg was a helL 

His father held him up on high that his d^padation 
should be the greater. The torments that Frederick 
Wilham inflicted on his unhappy son were reserved 
for public appUcation. Here in the very centre of 
the dazzling galaxy Fritz was beaten, insulted, held 
up to ridicule. It was as if Frederick William pro- 
claimed in his leonine voice : 

"See, this is not the Crown Prince of Prussia, a 
prince fair to look upon, a youth of a noble and culti- 
vated mind ; it is only a disobedient, unruly boy, a 
blockhead full of vices ! " 

The shame was intolerable, the suffering horrible ; 
and the sympathy he received maddened him, 
especially that of Katte, who, by some extraordinary 
freak of Frederick William's, was one of the officers 
selected to swell his train which on this occasion was 
uncommonly briUiant for him. To the tortured Fritz 
of what use was the sympathy of strangers who 
merely sighed and shook their heads ? The useless- 
ness of such sympathy seemed to intensify the hope- 
lessness of his degradation. And as for Katte's, Katte 
whom he had loved so dearly, Katte who had sworn 
to hiiu eternal friendship, Fritz saw in his sympathy 
betrayal. 

" 1 ake your mock-sympathy elsewhere," he said 
coldly, when Katte, with tears in his eyes, com- 
miserated him after a beating that his father had 
given him publicly, " perhaps you will find some fool 
to be duped by it Between real friends sympathy 
consists in actions not words." 

Katte, whose heart was really wrung by Fritz's 
sufferings, was frightened ; he knew that unless he 
could put his sympathy into deeds the friendship 
between them was at an end. The thought was more 
than he could endure ; he remembered his promise 
to Wilhelmina and deliberately broke it 

"Surely," he told his distracted conscience, "she 
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would not have me keep it now. Surely she would 
release me if she knew the misery her brother was 
enduring." 

" My prince," he said very tenderly as Fritz scorn- 
fully turned from him, " would it make you believe in 
me if I promised to help you to escape ? " 

At the last word Fritz turned quickly, but his 
manner was still coldly contemptuous as he replied : 

" You would have helped me to flee from this hell 
long ago if you ever intended to. You know that you 
don't mean what you say." 

" But I do," said Katte with energy ; " I would long 
since have done what you wish had it not been for 
the promise I gave your sister. She could not expect 
me to keep it, she could not wish me to, if she loiew 
the pass to which things have come. Flight is neces- 
sary now." 

" Your hand on it, your oath ! " cried Fritz eagerly. 
And Katte swore solemnly to help him flee. 

*' Now I know you are my true friend ! " said Fritz, 
embracing him affectionately. 

" As soon as we return to Berlin I will make the 
necessary preparations," declared Katte. " We must 
have money first of all." 

"If you fail me, Katte, I shall go without you," 
replied Fritz. "There is nothing left me now but 
flight." 

Whether it was because Frederick William was 
constantly demanding of his son why he did not run 
away, or because Seckendorf and Grumkow had men- 
tioned that they had discovered he intended to, or 
because people thought that he would make the 
attempt, when Katte returned to Berlin he found the 
subject openly talked of in society. As he had no 
doubt but that Wilhelmina must have heard the report 
he considered that she ought to know the truth, and 
have explained to her why he had broken his promise. 
But this was very difficult, for ever since the night 
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when Frederidc William had given his banquet to 
Sir Charles Hotham, Katte had fallen into di^^race 
with the haughty princess. On that last night of the 
EngUsh Party's triumph, when victory seemed 
assured, Katte, intoxicated like the rest with happi- 
ness, had had the rashness to show Wilhelmina the 
portrait of herself that Fritz had given him. Apart 
from his presumption in carrying about her portrait 
without her permission, she felt the danger she ran 
of being compromised by it, in case it were known 
to others. Having haughtily demanded him to return 
it to her without effect, she boldly told her mother, 
and the Queen herself sent Madame von Sonsfeld in 
person to him for it. But Katte refused to part with 
it on any terms. This answer had so enraged the 
Queen and the princess that he had ever since been 
haughtily ignored by both of them. To approach 
Wilhelmina then was extremely difficult for Katte. 
A letter no doubt could be sent by the usual valet- 
and-maid channel which would inform her of the 
project of flight and all its reasons. But this was not 
enough for Katte, he longed to look upon the 
adorable creature once more, to speak to her, to hear 
her voice, even though she covered him with con- 
tempt. And love, as it always does, found the way. 

On the Sunday morning after he returned from 
Muhlberg, he watched his opportunity and waited 
on a staircase in the palace up which he knew Wilhel- 
mina would pass on her way from church. When 
the princess, attended by Madame von Sonsfeld, saw 
him she had some difficulty in concealing her sur- 
prise, but in return for his bow, she gave him a 
haughty, indifferent stare. 

" Your Royal Highness," he said humbly, " I have 
something to say to you, will you give me a moment? '* 

Wilhelmina mounted the stairs as if no such person 
Qs Katte existed. 

" It is about your brother, I wish to speak," he con- 
tinued timidly, following behind her. 
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At a name so dear, Wilhelmina, in spite of herself, 
stopped. They had by this time reached the top 
of the stairs ; on the right and left were long corridors, 
one led to the Queen's apartments, the other to those 
of the princess. In the former a door was ajar, but 
as the corridor was narrow and dark it was not notice- 
able. 

" Well ? " said Wilhelmina haughtily, turning and 
confronting Katte. She had intended to petrify him 
with her look, but the old expression in his wonderful 
eyes softened her. 

" Well ? " she repeated kindly. 

" M. de Katte," broke in Madame von Sonsfeld 
quickly, "go away at once. Such conduct is most 
unbecoming, most presumptuous, and," she added 
looking anxiously around, *' most dangerous." 

"We are absolutely alone, there is not a soul here," 
returned Wilhelmina. " M. de Katte, say what you 
have to say quickly. And you, Sonsine, leave us. I 
will follow you in a moment." 

Madame von Sonsfeld made a feeble objection, but 
it was silenced impatiently and the faithful but weak 
woman disappeared down the corridor. 

" I shall see your brother at Potsdam to-night," said 
Katte, "I thought you might Hke to send him a 
message." 

His voice trembled, and his heart was beating 
furiously; he longed to stoop down and kiss the 
ground at her feet. 

In a moment of cool reflection — ^very rare with him 
— ^he had fully realised the absurdity of loving her. 
The idea of thinking of the Princess Royal of Prussia 
with anything more than the loyalty of a subject of 
her father was madness. It was as sensible he told 
himself as to love a marble statue, or a Madonna of 
Raphael, or some heroine of antiquity. The width 
of all the seas was not so great as the distance be- 
tween them. But it was easier to acknowledge than 
to renounce the folly of it. Reason merely fed the 
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flame it was meant to extmgaish. He loved her! 
If ever the Furies pursued a man they followed dose 
on the heels of Katte 

*■ You are veiy wrong to disobey my father by your 
secret visits to my brother," said Wilhelmina, " The 
consequences must sooner or later be fatal" 

" Qm't >'Ou trust me, princess ? " he rejoined simply. 

" Trust you ! " exclaimed Wilhelmina, with a little 
laugh of derision. " Really, M. de Katte, you do not 
pay my powers of penetration a veiy great compli- 
ment I have proved what your word is worth 
already. You have broken your sworn promise to 
me. 

Katte's whole attitude was one of unaffected 
distress. 

" If you knew the suffering I endured to keep it, 
you would pity me," he murmured. ''At last I had 
to choose between an oath and the prince's life. On 
that terrible day when the English marriage was for 
ever forbidden by the King, I held your brother in 
my arms and witnessed such torment as I could not 
have imagined possible. It was nothing to what he 
was made to endure at Miihlberg. It was only then 
that I broke my word to yoa If you had seen the 
magical effect it had on his despair you yourself 
would have agreed it was right of me:" 

Tears stood in Wilhelmina's eyes at the thought 
of her brother's misery, and she said almost humbly : 

" Perhaps I ought not to blame you for that, but," 
she added with a sudden burst of anger, " you are to 
be blamed for confirming him afterwards in his 
intention to escape and for the lack of prudence, which 
is almost treachery, in talking of it to others. It is 
all over Berlin, I tell you, that my brother contem- 
plates flight." 

"I take my oath, princess," said Katte, throwing 
back his head with a proud gesture that greatly 
became him, " I never spoke to anyone concerning the 
prince but to M. de Leuvener, the Danish Minister. 
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He is, you know, my intimate friend and faithful to 
the core. Oh, princess, pray believe me ! " 

Wilhelmina remembered that her mother had said 
that the idea of Fritz's contemplated flight was sug- 
gested by Seckendorf to excite the King against him. 
The rumour rested entirely on guess-work. Katte's 
evident sincerity and devotion to her brother, and 
perhaps the attraction of his strange personality, made 
her relent of her past vindictiveness. 

" And if I believe you," she said, and a slight colour 
mantled her pale chedcs in spite of herself, " will you 
return to me my portrait? It does not become you 
to have it, and it was very insolent of you to keep it 
when the Queen sent Madame von Sonsfeld to 
demand it" 

She affected the gracioudy reproving air of a royal 
princess to a penitent subject. 

*' I am exceedingly grieved," said Katte firmly, " at 
having incurred the anger of Her Majesty and your 
Royal Highness, but the portrait was given to me as 
a mark of trust and affection by the prince, and I 
would rather lose my head than give it up." 

"I think your head is not very safe on your 
shoulders as it is," replied the princess, baffled by his 
refusal, " and I may perhaps see it at your feet if you 
do not beware how you encourage my brother to defy 
the King." And she made as if to end the interview. 

"The prince has fully determined to flee," said 
Katte, looking cautiously about him, and following the 
princess who turned and stopped at once. "I shall 
go with him to protect him, to keep him company — 
for your sake I swear I will never desert him ! " 

Katte, with his soul in his face and trembling with 
emotion, held out his arms towards the princess hardly 
realising what he was doing. She turned in time to 
catch the gesture and the transfiguration of his face. 
No words were necessary to tell her that he adored 
her ; she could not help but read it, and he knew that 
she read it. For an indescribable second, they stood 
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silently facing each other. Their minds reeled with 
the same thought — ^why should she too not join Fritz 
in his flight? The blood leaped through Katte's 
veins, a transcendental vision of blissi as of Paradise 
revealed, flashed through his brain. To flee with 
Wilhelmina and Fritz was a thought beyond which 
even his imagination could not go. 

They stocxl so close together that she could hear 
the beating of his heart, feel the heat of his breath. 
She knew that she had but to make a sign and that 
be would be at her feet gazing up at her with his 
magnificent eyes brimful of love. The throne of 
Great Britain, which she knew she was never to 
moimt, hke a will o* the wisp, had led her throat-deep 
into a morass haunted by the unutterable Duke of 
Weissenfels. She would be forced to submit to her 
father, and she sickened at the thought of her future 
spent in some castle in a dreary German forest tied 
to a sottish old man, who would degrade her down 
to his level. And now escape was offered her, escape 
clothed in love. Her whole future hung on that 
breathless second. Then she remembered her grand- 
mother sealed up for life at lonely Ahlden and 
haunted for ever by the memory of her murdered 
Konigsmarck. Something almost like a groan 
escaped Wilhelmina*s lips. 

" Did you speak ? " whispered Katte 

" M. de Katte," she said in a voice that no effort 
of her imperious will could make steady, "if my 
brother flees from this country we shall all be 
ruined ! " 

" There will not be such risk as you think, princess," 
he replied excitedly. " What harm could befall the 
prince if he was taken in his flight? He is heir to the 
crown." 

"You are playing a dangerous g^me," she said 
slowly, beseechingly. 

" If I lose my head," he replied with a gesture of 
despair, " it will be in a good cause ! " He knew that 
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the Opportunity of his life had passed. The lovely 
and adorable princess had refused him, as plainly as if 
her lips had uttered the words. 

"Farewell, M. de Katte," she murmured, "I shall 
tremble for my brother — for you." 

She held out her hand, he bent over it to kiss it 
when the voice of Ramen was heard in the corridor 
that led to the Queen's apartments. 

" My God ! " whispered Wilhelmina. " Can it be 
possible she has overheard every word we have said ? 
See, that is her room and the door is open ! " 

Katte was fully aware that if the princess were 
caught with him alone on the stairs she would be 
compromised. The use that such a creature as Ramen 
would make of her knowledge was sure to be danger- 
ous ; but the risk they both ran through it seemed to 
him to bring them nearer together. 

" Princess," he murmured passionately, *' what is my 
life worth if I may not sacrifice it for you ? " 

It was the last hopeless struggle of his soul against 
what he knew to be inevitable ; wrung from him by 
a great human longing. But even while he uttered 
the words Wilhelmina had vanished ; it was doubtful 
if in her own excitement she had heard him. To 
follow her was impossible 

The situation was full of danger for him. The 
sound of his footsteps descending the wooden stairs 
would probably attract Ramen's attention, if that 
had not already been done. It would be difficult to 
explain his presence at the top of the staircase lead- 
ing to the private apartments of the royal family. 
But Katte had not breathed the air of Courts to no 
purpose ; with perfect sang froid he walked straight 
to the half-open door and knocked. He intended to 
fabricate some plausible question to ask Ramen. As 
he got no answer he pushed the door and walked 
into the room. It was empty. 

" Strange," he muttered, " Ramen's voice came from 
this room only a moment ago. We both heard it 
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Can it be possible that it was our gViHty consciences 
that imagined it?" And with a shrug of the 
shoulders he walked away mystified. 

At the same time the woman, who had disappeared 
by a secret passage, was walking heavily veiled and 
rapidly across the Schlossplatz on her way to 
Grtunkow's. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE PREPARATIONS FOR FLIGHT. 

Every boy who runs away from home or school 
meditates beforehand some sort of plan of escape. 
However indefinite may be his ideas of his future 
movements^ the manner in which he is to get away 
occupies his most anxious thoughts. If this is the 
case with the ordinary boy, how much more so must 
it be when the boy is a prince whose intention is 
suspected ? 

The state of mind that urged Fritz to flee was too 
hysterical to sufifer him to think of the means by 
which he was to get out of his father's clutches. He 
had no precedent to guide him in planning his escape, 
a similar instance was not on record It was to Katte 
that all the preparations were left. The enormous 
difiiculties and the doubtful issue of the undertaking 
did not give Katte any anxiety, he merely saw in the 
flight a daring, picturesque adventure to which he 
looked forward with confidence. 

"What great risk can there be? No harm can 
come of the attempt even if it fails, for the prince is 
heir to the crown," he had said to Wilhelmina in his 
interview with her on the palace stairs, and he had 
fully believed it 

The same giddiness with which he viewed the flight 
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of an heir to the throne characterised all his ideas of 
the mariner of effecting it The plan that appealed 
to him most was to gallop ofif in the dead of night in 
disguise and rush towards the French frontier. 
Having crossed it, the prince and he would pro- 
ceed to Paris, the mother country of the soul ; later 
they might wander off to Italy and win renown as 
volunteers in the wars there, and eventually reach 
England, where King George would marry the 
Princess Ameha to Fritz, while Frederick William, 
recognising the inevitable, would finally bestow his 
blessing on his son. The utter absurdity of such a 
scheme never occurred to him; to his reckless and 
romantic nature the melodramatic was perfectly 
rational. But though his schemes lacked balance it 
was not from their theatricality they sufifered, so much 
as from the levity with which Katte ignored the 
details. Every day he had a new plan, with the 
result that he never attempted to execute any of them. 
At the end of a fortnight the impatient Fritz found 
that the preparations were no further advanced than 
the purchase of a magnificent crimson roquelaure, or 
travelling-cloak, which became him immensely. The 
truth was that Katte was utterly unfitted for what was 
expected of him. It was not daring or fidelity he 
lacked, but common sense. 

Each day that flight was delayed but added to the 
torments to which the distracted prince was subjected 
Without questioning the capacity of Katte, Fritz 
undertook in his feverish anxiety to escape to direct 
the preparations himself. Money and friends were 
essential. For the latter he turned to Keith at 
Wesel, who was only second in his affections to Katte. 
Fritz had not seen him for a long time, but he had 
all along been in secret correspondence with this 
fascinating and dangerous friend Keith was ready 
for any undertaking and only required the signal to 
join him across the Rhine. Then he bethought him 
of Rothemburg, the late French Minister, who had 
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been recalled in disgrace after the fatal result of the 
last intrigue. Rothemburg had a castle in France 
on the frontier, and appealed to by a secret estafette^ 
he offered it to the prince, as his first refuge. Across 
the frontier! To a prince of eighteen with an artistic 
temperament beside itself with suffering, there was 
something intoxicating in the thought of a dashing, 
intrepid Keith, a Katte aUve with sensibility, for com- 
panions, eind a Rothemburg with his castle ready to 
receive him night and day. 

But without money the most devoted friendship 
in the world would not suffice to get him out of the 
reach of the long arm of his father. The King's 
proclamation after the discovery of the secret library 
as to the punishment that would be inflicted on those 
who lent his son money, made it extremely difficult 
to procure. Fritz had already picked the diamonds 
out of the insignia of the order of th^ White Eagle 
of Poland, with which Augustus had decorated him ; 
now he turned to Dickens, the English Minister who 
had replaced the unfortunate Du Bourgai. 

This man had been at Muhlberg and witnessed the 
torments to which Frederick William subjected his 
son. In some small way he showed the pity he felt, 
and Fritz, always quick to seize the advantage of the 
good impression he made on people, had thrown him- 
self passionately on Dickens' mercy. But the English 
envoy remembered the fate of Du Bourgai and dared 
do nothing without orders* 

" That the prince will try to escape there is little 
doubt," he wrote to King George ; " it is openly talked 
of here, and the King of Prussia has him surrounded 
with spies. Lieutenant Katte of the Guards, who is 
known to be his friend, is suspected to be helping him, 
but proof conclusive is lacking. This Katte is a most 
attractive yoimg man, but utterly unbalanced. It is 
even whispered that he has dared to fall in love with 
the Princess Wilhelmina, but it is imiversally agreed 
that the well-known pride of birth of the princess is 
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proof against all the arrows of Cupid. Nevertheless, 
when one considers the personality of Katte and the 
drunken, dissolute, and elderly Duke of Weissenfds 
whom the King has sworn she shall marry, anything 
may be possible. The treatment that the prince 
receives from his father is unendurable, the Court is 
honeycombed with intrigues, and everybody antici- 
pates some catastrophe." 

The idea that Fritz might seek refuge in England 
threw King George into a panic He knew his 
brother-in-law and, though all his life he had scoffed 
him, he feared him. How terrible if one's electorate 
of Hanover should become a province of Prussia as 
the price of sheltering Frederick William's scape-grace 
son! 

" Manage^ without arousing suspicicwi, to see the 
prince and bribe him not to come to England," was 
the answer Dickens received from the Court of St 
James! 

Once again young Spaen, one of the old Keith set, 
was the officer on guard at Potsdam ; and as before 
for Fritz's sake he had let Katte into the palace at 
midnight, so now at the same hour he passed Katte 
and the English Minister. Dignity and intrigue never 
travel in company. 

"And have you brought me tKe fifteen thousand 
thalers, Dickens ? " asked Fritz eagerly. 

" Feel this," said Katte, " it is a purse filled with 
English gold, and here are bills of exchange on 
England." 

" Good Dickens ! Generous friend ! " exclaimed 
Fritz with a deep sigh of relief. 

" Your Royal Highness," said the Minister, " if you 
flee you must promise me that you will not go to 
England." 

" Why ? " asked Fritz in amazement " There at 
least I shadl be sure of a refuge. My uncle and aunt 
would accord me that." 

Dickens did not say that if the prince fled to Eng- 
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land his father in revaige might march an army into 
Hanover, which was utterly unprepared for resistance. 
He was a diplomatist, so he only spoke such truth as 
was necessary. 

" If you fled to England/' he said, " after what has 
happened recently, your father will be told by 
Gnunkow and Seckendorf that your mother and sister 
were cognisant of your flight He will believe it, and 
as they remain behind, he will vent his rage on them 
in default of you." 

" Oh, that is true," echoed Katte excitedly, " that is 
true! Ah, prince, you will not jeopardise your 
sister ! " 

Dickens thought of the rumours he had heard ; had 
it not been so dark he might easily have read Katte's 
secret on his emotional face. 

"I will not go to England," said Fritz sadly, 
" though I have thought I might perhaps be happier 
there. My mother and sister shall not run any risk 
through me. I shall go off without bidding them 
farewell." 

"And your Royal Highness will give me your 
written pledge that for sake of the Queen and the 
princess you will not put foot in Great Britain ? " 
asked Dickens again. 

" Is not my word sufficient ? " said Fritz proudly. 

"Certainly. Your signatiure is merely my receipt 
that you have received the money. Will your Royal 
Highness sign?" returned Dickens apologetically. 
And he produced a document, pen and ink. 

With a gesture of despair, Fritz signed ; he was 
sufficiently experienced to know the seriousness of 
appending his signature to documents of ambassadors 
of which he did not know the contents. But he would 
still have signed if he had known that it would have 
set Europe in a blaze ; to escape his hell no price was 
too great to pay. 

Such then was the way in which Fritz got his 
money. 

13 
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Money and friends ready to sacrifice their lives, 
while no doubt very necessary to a prince who would 
run away, are nevertheless worse than useless without 
a plan of escape. Katte's visionary schemes did not 
appear preposterous to Fritz ; in his distracted state 
of mind anything that suggested escape seemed 
feasible. As for organising a practical pkn of action 
he was as little htted as Katte. BQ^ond his money 
and his friends^ Fritz had settled nothing when, 
shortly after returning from Miihlberg, he was in- 
formed that his father, who had long contemplated 
a tour to the German Courts on the Rhine, was to 
start at once, and that he was to be dragged 
along as he had been to Saxony. This was his oppor- 
tunity, and Fritz determined to escape on the journey. 

The night before his departure the two fri^ids had 
one of Sieir secret interviews^ in the successful 
arrangement of which Katte's genius excelled Even 
at this eleventh hour nothing was settled, beyond a 
vague agreement to keep up their secret communica- 
tion. They both knew that Frederick William sus- 
pected his son's intention; he had been heard to 
exclaim to Grumkow : 

" Beneath my eye at all events he is secure." 

But now, with the Kingfs suspicions aroused, the 
very lack of a plan was an advantage. 

" I shall escape when a favourable chance occurs," 
said Fritz with confident assurance, as if favourable 
chances were going to besiege him en route. ** Stutt- 
gart, for preference. It is a big city in which one can 
easily evade the spies ; besides it is only eighty miles 
from there to the Chiteau de Rothemburg, and the 
intervening country is all mountains and rock, the 
ideal refuge for a fugitive." 

" As soon as you leave to-morrow, I shall ask for 
furlough," declared Katte, "and posting to Canstatt, 
which is a suburb of Stuttgart, I will recruit in secret 
with Dickens' money an esccxt to cover your flight 
or cut a way out for you ! " 
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*' It might excite suspicion before I arrived and 
ruin everything," returned Fritz more cautiously. 
" You had better try to get sent recruiting to Wesel, 
and the instant that you bear I am off do you and 
Keith proceed to the Hague. Don't forget the money, 
and when you arrive at the Hague, enquire for the 
Comte d'AlberviUe. You will know that gentleman 
when you see him, either be or news of him will be 
there when you and Keith arrive. Remember, it is 
the Comt:^ d'Alberville for whom you are to enquire." 

As if romance, to which both these young men 
were so prone, was to colour every detail of tbif sen- 
sational flight Fritz had selected for bis incognito the 
name of the hero of a favourite novel ! 

"It shall be as you say," laughed Katte, "Keith 
and I will get away to^fether. And if there is any 
danger of pursuit we will take refuge in a convent 
There are many in those parts, and, under the scapu- 
lary, who would ever dream of looking for Lieutenvits 
Keith and Katte ? " 

At any other time Fritz would have been amused 
at the idea of searching for Katte under the cowl of 
a monk, but now the issues at stake were too grave 
for laughter. 

"If my mother or sister asks you about my plans 
after I have gone, you must know nothing," he said 
thoughtfully ; " I have given them both a solemn 
promise to make no attempt to flee, so that being 
totally ignorant of my flight, my father cannot make 
them suffer as my accomplices." 

Katte was serious in a moment. 

" You say the Princess Wilhelmina knows nothing 
of your intention ? " he stammered. 

"Nothing," answered Fritz, "neither she nor the 
Queen." 

" Thank God ! " sighed Katte ; " now I can help 
you without being tormented with the fear of betray- 
ing the princess." 

" Poor Wilhelmina ! " murmured Fritz. 

13* 
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Katte glanced at him with something of alarm in 
his expressive eyes^ half -hoping, half-dreading that 
the prince had guessed his secret But Fritz was 
utterly without a suspicion that his dearest friend had 
dared to steal fire from heaven, and was suffering for 
it like another Prometheus. 

" Go4 if there be a God, protect you ! " said Katte 
in a voice that trembled, and he pressed the prince's 
hand passionately to his lips. "Oh, be most wary, 
be most cautious," he added. ** Remember your in- 
tention is partially suspected, you will be watched as 
never Argus watched lo. Oh, be very careful, it 
would be terrible to fail ! " 

"I shall not fail dear Katte," returned Fritz 
proudly, and he squeezed his friend's hand. 

"Till death and the Hague!" said Katte tearing 
himself away. 

" Till death and the Hague ! " repeated Fritz. 

And so they parted. To meet ? Aye, at death ; 
but in another place than the Dutch capital. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ATTEMPT. 

The impatient King of Prussia, who looked upon 
early rising as such a manly virtue that he would often 
rise in the middle of the night, left Berlin at sunrise 
one pleasant August morning on a tour that was to be 
long memorable to him. As he had nothing in 
common with any of his royal contemporaries, big or 
little, he did not roll leisurely over the rough country 
high-ways with a long and glittering train. Accord- 
ing to his usual custom he set out at top speed and 
with the fewest possible attendants. Other kings, 
for all he cared, might travel as they pleased ; when 
he travelled it was for business, not pleasure; his 
object was to get to his journey's end as quickly and 
cheaply as possible. So on this morning in ques- 
tion, Frederick William and suite rattled out of Berlin 
in two coaches, with less show than many a well-to-do 
tradesman on a holiday. Beside him sat a pipe-clayed 
general; the barest necessities of luggage were 
heaped up on the seat opposite; and a valet and 
page rode outside along with the postilions. The 
King's mood was of the sourest, for he could not 
banish from his thoughts that his heir, following close 
behind in similar fashion and attended by General 
Buddenbrock and Colonels Waldau and Rochow, 
contemplated escape on this journey. 
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Before mounting into his coach the impetuous man 
had called these three officers to him and addressed 
them, for the third or fourth time since they had been 
selected, in the following words : 

" You fought with me at Malplaquet ; for this reason 
I know of nobody more to be depended on, and I 
therefore entrust to you the safety of my son. I have 
reason to believe that he intends to escape on this 
journey, and I charge you watch him night and day, 
never let him out of your sight I cannot believe that 
the men who fought with me Under the great Duke 
of Marlborough of undying memory can fail me, but 
if you do, you shall answer for it with your lives ! " 

This half-coaxing, half-threatening speech of the 
sore-minded King wad received by the pipe-clayed 
trio with pipe-clayed assurance Ihat the prince should 
not escape. The party, in atiything but a jovial frame 
of mind, entered the coaches and started ; while Fritz 
thanked his Stars that he was not in the coach with 
his father. 

To such an Impressionable youth this journey 
should have been full of unflagging interest His 
visits to the Court of Augustus, while they had 
whetted his appetite for travel, had hardly broadened 
his little horizon; at the most they had merely 
coloured rather highly the grey World in which he 
lived But now on tnis tour there wete all the ele- 
ments of discovery ; for the first time he was pene- 
trating beyond a horizon bounded by palaces. The 
extent of the unknown ground to be covered ; the sim- 
plicity, the roughness of his father's style of travel, 
had unlimited advantages for an observant young 
prince eager to see and know things for himself. To 
none of the princes of Europe, scarcely even to their 
magnificent subjects, to whom the rarefied air of 
thrones was an atmosphere out of which they could 
not breathe, would such jaunts as Frederick William's 
through the Holy Roman Empire have been possible. 
And who shall deny that this autocrat, who refused to 
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let himself be carried about from place to place like a 
gorgeous deified image, neither seeing nor hearing, 
was one of the many warnings the giddy eighteenth 
century refused to take, passing it by with jibes on 
its wanton death-dance to the Abyss ? 

But never did the possibilities of such a journey 
make less of an appeal to Fritz. What cared he now 
that every inch of ground he passed over was replete 
with historical associations? What cared he for the 
grand old cities of the Middle Ages ; or heroic 
champaigns on which the fate of the world had been 
settled ; or for swiftly-flowing rivers ; or for mighty, 
eagle-haunted mountains ; or mysterious forests, alive 
with beauty for the lover of nature ? The time was 
out of joint ; he could think of nothing but escape- 
it was all this journey meant to him. 

At the speed of an estafette the little party flew 
along like a troop of vultures with a young lark in their 
midst. From the rosy summer dawn till the tawny 
twilight of the warm summer evening they swooped 
steadily along without flap of wings, the king-vulture 
ahead, his encircled prey close behind. Past Witten- 
berg they flew, Wittenberg with its vestiges of the 
immortal Luther ; past the great city of Leipsic ; on, 
on, stopping only to rest their wings in the gathering 
darkness at Meuselwitz in the fair castle of Secken- 
dorf. On the following morning that double-headed 
Austrian eagle, on special invitation of Frederick 
William, spread his wings too and flew on ahead 
beside the Prussian vulture. On, on, all day they flew, 
these birds of prey and the lark Past the battlefield 
of Lutzen, where the great Gustavus Adolphus fell ; 
past Altenburg, where hundreds of years ago Kunz 
von Kauffungen stole the two little princes. Surely, 
your Royal Highness, this stage of the journey at 
least will interest you? You have but to lean from 
the coach-window to behold the towers of Altenburg 
in the distance; surely, for sake of fond, childish 
memories, you will glance at Altenburg? You have 
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not forgotten the story your mamma used to tell you 
when ^e came to visit you in your nursery? You 
still remember how you would instantly leave your 
toy soldiers and cannon to listen with rapt attention 
while she told you how the robber Ktmz stole the 
two little princes? See^ this is the very scene of that 
thrilling adventure ! But Fritz did not think of Kunz 
von KaufiFungen now ; with head bent gloomily over 
a map spread upon his knees he fixed his eyes on the 
Rhine and thought only of escape. 

There was much more than the towers of Altenburg 
to look at, much more to fire the imagination of a 
romantic, ecstatic youth. See, your Royal Highness, 
this dim old town through which you now flit, is Gera, 
very famous in the upward climb of your illustrious 
ancestors. It was at Gera that the Law of Primo- 
geniture was settled forever, the eldest son to inherit 
me family dignities and possessions without question. 
Rather interesting to reflect upon at the present 
momentous crisis of your life! But the flight was 
furious, the king-vulture would not rest till nightfall, 
and Fritz could only think of escape. On, on, past 
Orlamunde to Coburg; past Bamberg with a proud 
Prince-Bishop, who turns Bamberg forest into a 
gallows. Frederick William and his son could see 
gibbeted bodies hanging frc^n the trees as they passed, 
horrible portent ! At last at the end of an intolerable 
day came Erlangen and bad news. Here a brief note 
from Katte was put slyly into Fritz's hand. 

"Furlough refused. All my movements watched. 
Till death and the Hague ! " 

Suppose Katte could not after all manage to get 
away, suppose he should even be caught? Fritz, 
with his own vague plan, and anxiety gnawing his 
heart, could not refrain from trying to find sympathy 
in such a crisis. At Erlangen was a cousin of Katie's, 
n recruiting officer of the same name. Why should 
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not one confide in him, at least sotmd him ? In that 
night's halt at Erlangen the distracted prince craftily 
tempted this Rittmeister Katte. But the man was of 
a temperament wholly different from his young, 
romantic cousin at Berlin ; he was utterly pipe-clayed. 
Fritz's cunning innuendoes filled him with suspicion ; 
he was in Erlangen to recruit soldiers for his King ; 
to diverge one jot from his duty was not in the hard, 
narrow bead of him. 

" As a loyal servant of the King, I warn you to keep 
a close watch upon the prince. He has been asking 
me questions that suggest to me the idea that he in- 
tends to run away," he said to Rochow. 

" Ha," laughed the Colonel, " that is nothing new. 
But he cannot escape. He is like a lark in a cage ; 
all he can do is to batter his wings against the bars." 

"Well, I have warned you," returned the Ritt- 
meister Katte ; " if trouble comes later, remember I 
have nothing to do with the affair." 

Rochow did not repeat this news to the King ; at 
bottom he was not ill-disposed to the prince who 
would some day be his master. Fritz could not 
escape, why notice his efforts? 

Foiled in his advances to the Rittmeister, haunted 
by Katte's note, palpitating with suspense as to what 
he was to do, how could Fritz take any interest in 
Nuremberg, where the next day was spent ? At any 
other time the sight of this city, with its white feudal 
castle, would have conjured up the remote past alive. 
Did not this place teem with associations of his 
favourite ancestor, the light-hearted, the reckless, the 
dashing adventurer, Conrad of HohenzoUem? Was 
it not here that he came to Frederick Barbarossa, the 
grandest of all the Emperors, when, with only his 
hawk and his hound, he sauntered out of the crowded 
paternal tower in the Alps to seek his fortune ? And 
was it not here that the fascinating adventurer won 
the greatest heiress of the day and founded the 
HohenzoUems? "Nuremberg and its associations 
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be damned I " thought Frit2. " Mow shall I escape ; 
shall we never reach the Rhme ? " 

One may, however, break the weariness of this 
halt at Nuremberg by writing to one's friends. And 
Fritz sent the following letter to Katte : 

" If furlough is unattainable, you must go without it 
Do not fail me. As for myself, nothing is certain. 
I am worn out with anxiety, escape appears im- 
possible, but the certainty of my keepers makes them 
tmwarv. I shall make the attempt at Stuttgart as 
agreea. One can manage to get away in such a big 
city and hide in the mountains. Besides, the Chllteau 
de Rothemburg is easy of access from there. Do not 
fail me, Katte. Your devoted friend, Comte 
d'AlberviUe." 

The expression of one's thoughts on paper brings 
all the relief of a confession to a troubled spirit To 
Fritz, released for a brief moment from high pressure, 
it brought carelessness. In some fatal moment of 
absent-mindedness he scribbled " Erlangen " instead 
of " Berlin '* on the envelope. The post, in the usual 
course, brought it to the Rittmeister. Oh, unlucky 
Fritz! There were two courses open to this cousin 
of Katte's ; either to destroy the letter, which it was 
only too evident he had received by an error, or to 
observe duty to the very letter. With the in- 
corruptible honesty of a narrow man he chose the 
latter pipe-clayed course and sent Fritz's letter by 
estafette to Frederick William. Much was to happen 
before it reached its destination. 

Unsuspecting the trap he had unconsciously set for 
himself, the prince left Nuremberg. Once again the 
historical resources of the Holy Roman Empire 
offered themselves as a distraction. But as the earlier 
part of the tour had made no impression on his 
imagination, so now that lively faculty was again in- 
different. To one with such vague plans for getting 
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off as his, Stuttgart was by no means an essential 
place; he wais prepared to flee whenever an oppof- 
txinity offered. As he had tried and failed at 
Erlangen, so he tried and failed at Anspach. In this 
town ctfie of his younger sisters was married to the 
Margrave and Frederick William stopped and 
accepted the hospitality of the young couple. The 
Margrave, good-natured but weak, was about Fritz's 
age; when he had come wooing at Berlin, Wilhel* 
mina and Fritz had taken his measure, and finding it 
below their standard, had treated him with utter in- 
difference. Fritz regretted this now, for the aid of 
the Margrave would facilitate escape immensely; 
however, he bore no resentment, and the warmth with 
which he played the host encouraged Fritz to confide 
in his brother-in-law. But where the RittmeisteT 
Katte refused from strait-laced principles of honesty, 
the Msurgrave of Anspach refused from sheer terror 
of his father-in-law. Worse, where the Rittmeister 
had confided his suspicions to Rochow, the Margrave 
hysterically broke his to Frederick William himself. 

The next day at Feuchtwang, a little village close 
to Anspach, where the party stopped to dine with the 
Margrave's mother, who had a dower-house there, 
Frederick William, bursting with rage, seized a most 
trivial incident at the dinner-table as a pretext to beat 
his son. Oh, Stuttgart 1 Stuttgart! shall we never 
reach you, then ? 

Of what use to ask the frenzied youth to glance 
aside at the famous field of Nordlingen in passing? 
Of what use to talk to him of H5chstedt and Blen- 
heim? But alight he shall, for Frederick William 
will not idly pass such vestiges of the mighty Marl- 
borough. All by command dismount from the 
coaches, and the King and his iron-hearted officers 
blubber as they tread the hallowed ground. But if 
a mocking prince sneers in his heart at such hero- 
worship in such men, they in their turn have the laugh 
of him. 
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" Can it be possible that we are not going to stop 
in Stuttgart?' cried Fritz, pale to the lip^ as the 
coaches rushed through the long-expected city. 

"Oh, there is nothing to see at Stuttgart, your 
Royal Highness, not even the French frontier, though 
so near," laughed Rochow. 

What did it mean? Could it be possible his in- 
tention was suspected? The looks that passed 
between the officers seemed to imply something more 
than suspicion. Fritz lay back in die coach like one 
stunned; could it be possible that the flight so 
desperately determined was a fiasco ? And while he 
sat there listless with closed eyes and pallid face 
fighting against despair, he heard Rochow say : 

*' How long has his Serene Highness been living 
at Ludwigsburg ? " 

" Some years now," answered Buddenbrock ; " his 
removal from Stuttgart was the doing of the 
Gravenitz. They say the Stuttgarters are furious at 
the slight the Duke has put upon them by abandoning 
his capital. His entire Court is at Ludwigsburg, save 
the poor Duchess." 

" It was to get away from her that the Gravenitz 
made the Duke move," said Waldau. " That woman 
has utterly bewitched him." 

" The spell can hardly last much longer," returned 
Buddenbrock ; " she is old and ill and has a Hecate of 
a temper now." 

" The Gravenitz was beautiful enough twenty years 
ago," said Waldau ; " I remember seeing her at 
Sinzheim on my way home from the Marlborough 
wars." 

" Sinzheim," said Rochow, " isn't that our stopping- 
place on the road to Mannheim ? " 

"Yes," replied Waldau, "and a miserable little 
village it is, the only thing noteworthy about it is that 
there we shall be nearer the French frontier than any- 
where on this journey. It is only three hours from 
Speyer and thence into France is no distance at all." 
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"At Ludwigsburg I must send on to Sinzheim to 
engage lodgings," said Rochow. 

And so the officers talked while Fritz sat sunk in 
deep dejection. Their conversation, innocent enough, 
however, had g^ven him a hope they little dreamed of. 
Two things in it had arrested his attention, one was 
that as the Duke of Wurtemburg lived in Ludwigs- 
burg in these days instead of Stuttgart, the real reason 
for not stopping at the latter place was explained 
His intention to escape from Stuttgart was then 
apparently not suspected. The other incentive to 
fresh hope was that Sinzheim, where they would rest 
for the night after leaving Ludwigsburg, was only 
three hours from the Rhine and France. Sinzheim 
would be then an even better place in which to put 
his flight into execution than Stuttgart. Hope 
revived in him at a bound, he saw his long wished for 
opportxmity rushing towards him at last, a fiery steed, 
like all opportunities, to be mounted instantly by 
sudden leap as it dashed past If one can keep one's 
seat in such a saddle one is safe ; but how moimt, how 
make ready for the spring? All his previous vague 
plans suddenly took definite shape in his teeming 
brain. Why should not Keith's brother, the little 
page in the King's carriage, help him? In the few 
days* halt at Ludwigsburg he would surely be able 
to win him over; was he not Keith's brother, was 
not that fact in itself sufficient guarantee ? Why had 
he never thought of the little boy before? Ludwigs- 
burg, shall we never arrive there ? 

To Fritz, the next few days were the swiftest, the 
most exciting in his life. On the winning of Keith's 
little brother all the future seemed to depend, and he 
exercised on the child — ^for the psige was hardly more 
than that — whatever craft could suggest To attract 
little Keith was easy, to make use of him hard. The 
boy was ready enough to serve the fascinating young 
prince ; in spirit he was already drawn to Fritz as 
little boys are apt to be by those a few years their 
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senior. But though he was immensely flattered by 
the attention the Crown Priace paid bim at Ludwigs- 
burg, unlike his dashing, dare-devil brother, he was 
too timorous and even £ick-headed to throw himself 
boldly into such a dangerous project as was evidently 
expected of him. He was anxious to please, but as 
it presupposed a risk the page was torn with doubts 
that made the r61e he had tQ play very difficult for 
him and very irritating for Fritz. His short Ufe 
hitherto had been perfectly placi<^ perfectly guilel^ 
the nature of Fritz's demands affected him like the 
first whisperings of sin. Fascinated by the novelty 
of temptation he drew back and advanced hy turns* 
trembled now with fear, now with desire. Like all 
when they make their first acquaintance with sin, 
little Keith hesitated before biting the poisoned 
apple. In seeking to win this page as in the case of 
Rittifieister Katte and the Margrave of Anspftch* 
Fritz was conscious of its futUily. Still, reed though 
little Keith was, he grasped wildly at bim like a 
drowning man at any straw. 

By magic alone could such a reed become a ptank 
of oak in that waste sea of despair in which Fritz 
was sinking. And now the alchemy of duplicity 
instilled into him in his father's Court was of use to 
him. In the atmo^ere of intrigue in which he bad 
been brought up his naturally nimble intelligence had, 
like his sister's, developed early. From the day be 
had first learnt to disobey his terrible fatiier in the 
attempt to be himself, his life had been one long 
deceit Duplicity was second nature to bim, not a 
cynical pose ; a necessary weapon, not a vice. With- 
out some skill at intrigue, some deceit, of what 
account were one at such a Court as Frederick 
William's? Without it, ministers, ambassadors, 
courtiers, would soon have to retire; but princes 
could not retire. Without cunning their lives would 
be impossible ; it was a quality that if not native must 
be cultivated Fate was never more sardonic tiian 
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when it created a Frederick William to regard 
intrigue and all forms of lies as £tn abomination 
against which he must wage war. To eliminate 
intrigue from the air of thrones is not impossible, but 
to have eliminated it from the atmosphere of 
Frederick William, to whom it was especially hateful, 
would have been as wild a dream as the quest of the 
alchemist's stone. From cleansing his Augean palace 
of the duplicity with which it reeked even Hercules 
must have recoiled; the idea of Frederick William 
attempting it was as absurd as Don Quixote's battle 
with the windmills. The duplicity that surrounded 
him was, as it were, the shadow of his own person- 
ality ; around an absolute king with such a primitive, 
tempestuous nature, intrigue was inevitable; while 
men are evil and kings are absolute it is essential. 

To stiffen the page, vacillating between fear of the 
King and a desire to please the prince, Fritz 
attempted to appeal to him by women, money, and 
intimidation. The means to his end never troubled 
his conscience, that had long been stifled in the 
atmosphere of intrigue. 

" Keith,'* he said, before leaving Ludwigsburg, " at 
Sinzheim, where we shall rest for the night when we 
leave here, there are some pretty girls in a town close 
by. What do you say, can't we manage to slip away 
during the night and have some f im ? And see, here 
is a present for you, with this you'll be able to make 
love to any girl you please." And Frit;5 put into the 
boy's hand a purse of gold. 

The page's mind had already been excited and 
corrupted, and he took the money with a leaping 
heart The idea of stealing ofif to have some fun 
with girls in the company of such a fellow as Fritz 
thrilled him ; to the youngster the chance of being 
initiated into the mysteries of pleasures with which 
he was only familiar by name was irresistible. He 
professed himself ready to do anything required of 
him. But a» if all the looi^oles of flight shut up 
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whenever he attempted to pass through them, Fritz 
learned to his dismay at the last moment that his 
father was not going to stop at Sinzheim after all, 
but at Steinfurth, a tiny hamlet some miles beyond, 
where Frederick William heard there was a horse-fair 
at which he might pick up a good saddle-horse at a 
bargain. 

From no place could it have been more difiScult 
to escape, but the baffled prince determined to make 
the effort none the less. To no one but Frederick 
William would the idea of stopping at Steinfurth 
have occurred. The only lodgings the place offered 
were in a couple of bams on opposite sides of the 
road, but to the Prussian King, if to no one else in the 
party, peasant fare and a bed of straw were as accept- 
able as his palace in Berlin. He was never happier 
than when roughing it 

"We didn't have as good as this at Malplaquet, 
Seckendorf," he said with a laugh as he ate his sausage 
and onion with relish in the hay-loft 

"You won't have any difficulty in getting horses 
here," whispered Fritz to Keith, as the party walked 
through the horse-fair. 

But now when it came to the point of acting, the 
psLge's courage began to ooze. 

" The place where the girls are must be much 
further off than if we had stopped at Sinzheim," he 
remarked timorously. " I am afraid we shouldn't be 
able to get back in time." 

Fritz laughed. 

" It is not very far," he said, " we will ride as if the 
devil were behind us." 

" What's the name of the town where the girls are? 
We might send a postilion to them with a message 
to come here," said the page. 

"The name of the town where we shall find the 
girls is Paris, little one, but you get the horses all the 
same," laughed Fritz lightly. 

" Paris ! ' echoed the boy in astonishment 
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"Yes," replied Fritz coolly, "that's where we 
shall find the dears, and it's only three hours from 
here to the Rhine. We shall be in France this time 
to-morrow night" 

To tell Keith that the g^rls were merely a blind was 
a folly that Fritz had had no intention of committing, 
but at the last moment he decided to tell the page the 
truth. It was, perhaps, wiser that the boy should 
know what he was doing; the gravity of the affair 
would make him more careful. But the truth of the 
escapade, of which he had not had an inkling hitherto, 
startled little Keith. To run away into France, to 
Paris, was quite another thing from riding to a 
neighbouring village. 

" Oh, your Royal Highness," he cried piteously, 
" I can't, I can't, I am afraid ! " 

Such childishness angered Fritz. 

" Order two horses to-night, do you hear ? " he said, 
with a terrible look. 

" Oh, your Royal Highness, I dare not ! " 
whimpered the boy. "I never guessed what you 
meant when you suggested we should ride off to look 
for g^rls, I thought it was merely a little fun we were 
going to have in the dead of night. But this is 
another thing altogether. Oh, the King would kill 
me ! I dare not, I dare not ! " 

To be balked like this by a silly, timid boy, was 
out of the question ; boiling with rage Fritz gave him 
a box on the ear and said : 

" You little devil, do you think that I am going to 
let an idiot like you ruin my plans at the last moment? 
Get those horses to-night, or I'll thrash you within 
an inch of your life when I get you back to Berlin, 
and I'll make your life a hell for you among the other 
pages. You little frightened fool ! " 

" Oh, your Royal Highness ! " sobbed the boy. 

Fritz looked aroimd, and making sure that they 
were not observed, he gave the page a kick, and seiz- 
ing him by the ear, as he himself had often been 
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seized by his father, he muttered between his 
teeth : 

" Stop crying, do you hear? If they see you crying 
it will arouse suspicion and ruin me. Stop! Now 
look here, I have been beaten like a dog and treated 
like a slave long enough by my father. I cannot 
endure it I have made up my mind to run away and 
your brother is going with me. You know the King, 
and when he finds that Lieutenant Keith at Wesel 
has joined me his rage will vent itself on all of the 
name of Keith. You will be put to the torture and 
broken on the wheel, how will you like that, eh? 
YouVe got to help me get away and go with me, or 
you will ruin your brother and all your people and 
have your own flesh torn with red-hot pincers ! Now 
are you going to get those horses to-night ? " 

The page had stopped crying and looked up at the 
prince fascinated with fear. He was very yoimg and 
Fritz's words and manner had made a great 
impression on him. 

" Yes, I will get the horses," he murmured ; " but 
suppose we should get caught ? " 

" We sha'n't get caught," replied Fritz, and thinking 
that at this juncture it would be better to temper 
intimidation with kindness, he patted the little fellow 
on the back, and added in his most winning way, 
"Forgive me, boy, I did not mean to strike you. 
Forgive me, little Keith. And you'll be sure to have 
the horses ready at four o'clock in the morning? I 
will meet you in the horse-fair. Remember, we can't 
possibly get caught." 

"I will have the horses ready, your Royal High- 
ness," said the boy, lind he walked away in such 
trouble as he had never known before in his short life. 

At four o'clock Fritz, who had not slept at all, rose 
very softly. Over his uniform he wore the red 
roquelaure ; it was the first time he had worn it, and 
though he could not see himself in it, he knew it 
became him. It gave him a sense of elation. He 
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felt as if he were already away. By the dim hght 
of a lantern, which very faintly lit up the bam, he saw 
the ofi&cers, valets, and postilions sleeping around him 
on the straw ; every one of them appeared to be in 
profound sleep. To creep to the door, open it, and 
slip out, was the work of a moment It was still dark, 
but the night was already smitten with pallor; the 
dawn was coming, shrouded in a black-pearl mist 
As he stepped into the road Fritz threw up his arms 
like one suddenly freed from chains and sucked in 
the chilly air. 

" Adieu, papa ! " he said, as he glanced at the oppo- 
site barn in which his father and Seckendorf lay. 
And with a smile of triumph he walked rapidly down 
the road to what served as the village green. 

Here were the travelUng coaches, with the night 
dew heavy on their leather hoods ; on this spot the 
previous day the farmers of the neighbourhood had 
held their annual horse-fair. Not a person was 
stirring at that hour; at any moment Keith should 
appear with the horses. But though Fritz thought 
himself unobserved, he had not left the bam without 
disturbing the light slumbers of his valet The man, 
scarcely believing his eyes, no sooner saw the prince 
slip out of the bam than he leapt to his feet and 
roughly woke Rochow. 

" Wake, Colonel, wake ! " he cried. " The prince 
is running away ! He has just gone out dressed in his 
red roquelaure, and it is not daylight yet Wake! 
Wake!" 

In a second Rochow was on his feet and running 
half-dressed into the village. Not a sound was to 
be heard, not a thing to be seea Great God, the 
prince has got away ! What will Frederick William 
do ? In a state of distraction he arrived at the Stein- 
furth Green. There, leaning against one of the 
coaches, stood a young man in a scarlet roquelaure. 

" Good moming, your Royal Highness," gasped the 
half-dressed, panting Rochow. 
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At this whoQy unexpected salutation the prince 
turned and placed his hand on his sword. So then he 
was caught in the veiy act? Down the road came 
Keith with the horses^ there was still time to make a 
dash for liberty. Rodiow alone stood in his way, the 
man was unarmed; to run him through, leap on a 
horse, and vanish, would be the work of a moment 
Should a pool of blood on Steinfurth Green prevent 
one from this long premeditated flight? His sword 
was half out of its scabbard when down the road came 
Buddenbrock and Waldau, valets and postiUons. 
Even Seckendorf ran out of the King^s bam; the 
whole village was awake. My God, suppose the King 
himself should appear! Then, as if in a dream, the 
hand which grasped his sword-hilt dropped, and the 
sword slipped back into the scabbard. Keith had 
arrived with the horses — ^too late ! 

" What horses are those, boy ? " cried Rochow. 

Paralysed with fear the page stammered : 

" They are mine and the King's valets, which I am 
getting ready at the usual hour." 

" Go to the devil with your horses ! " shouted 
Rochow. " His Majesty will not start for another 
hour yet, you are too early." 

And Keith, all a-tremble, turned roimd to go back. 

'* Stop, Keith ! " cried Fritz, hunted down but still 
at bay. *' It is a fine morning, I am going for a canter 
before we start" 

" For heaven's sake, prince," said Rochow, " change 
your dress. The King is awake and we are going to 
start soon. Think what your father will do to you 
if he sees you in that red cloak" 

"I shall be back before the King starts, I wish 
exercise," and Fritz seized the bridle of one of the 
horses and tried to vault into the saddle. 

A dozen or more hands pulled him back by force 
Buddenbrock struck the buttocks of Keith's horse 
with the flat of his sword ; it bounded away with its 
rider, its companion following at its heels. 
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" How dare any of you touch me ? " cried the prince 
haughtily, " I am the Crown Prince of Prussia ! " 

But the only answer was a derisive laugh from the 
group around him as all watched the page's futile 
efforts to control his horses. Tears of mortification 
blurred Fritz's eyes, he was quite aware of the irony 
of his boast. 

"You see it is impossible to escape," said a voice 
behind him. He turned and beheld Seckendorf. A 
fit of trembling seized him, this man of matchless 
duplicity, of endless resource, terrified him. The 
sight of Seckendorf at such a time was like an omen 
of endless misery. 

** The King is on the point of coming out," con- 
tinued the crafty old wizard, " red is not his favourite 
colour. If your Royal Highness would avoid a dis- 
agreeable scene you will return to your bam, and take 
off the roquelaure. 

Contemptuous as were his words, strange to say 
his manner was almost kind. But kindness in 
Seckendorf seemed most sinister to the prince ; 
how great must be his triumph when such a man could 
be kind! So the project on which happiness alone 
depended was a fiasco. Flight had spluttered out like 
a wet squib. And the consequences? With a sob 
of despair Fritz turned and went back to the barn. 
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CHAPTER IX 

HOPE NOT YET DEAD. 

" It is unnecessary to mention this to the King," said 
Seckendorf, as Fritz walked away. "The prince 
cannot possibly escape, and if the King knew we 
should have another scene. We must remember that 
after all his Royal Highness will one day succeed to 
the throne. To tell the King will only needlessly 
embitter the prince against you." 

It was not from any pity for the wretched youth 
that Seckendorf said this, but out of the depths of 
cunning which never lost sight of the future in shaping 
the present. He had come to Prussia to defeat the 
Queen's English Marriage schemes ; to do this he 
had had no hesitation in severing all the natural ties 
that bound the royal family together. Having accom- 
plished his purpose, it was his policy to win the confi- 
dence of the son who would one day be King, while 
keeping that of the father who was King. He was 
altogether too cunning to make advances to the 
prince, who justly regarded him as his enemy; his 
plan was to force Fritz to come to regard him as the 
being above all others who could help him. The first 
step in this direction was to let the wretched prince 
know that his frustrated attempt at flight should not 
reach the King's ears. 

The officers in charge of Fritz were quite in accord 
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with Seckendorf s opinion. The rugged Malplaquet 
veterans, whose loyalty to their king was unquestioned, 
were not the men to be softened by the indignities 
they saw daily heaped upon their charge. Theit 
sense of duty was far above that of pity ; nevertheless, 
they were quite alive to the fact that this cruelly- 
bestead, high-spirited prince would one day be master 
and might not unnaturally revenge himself on them. 
They were employed to see that he did not escape, 
not to add to his sufferings. They had prevented the 
prince from escaping ; surely their duty stopped there. 
Like Seckendorf, they thought of the future, and 
willingly agreed to say nothing of what had happened 
to the King. 

As it had been arranged the night before that the 
prince's coach was to start an hour before the King's* 
it was essential to hurry the departure as soon as 
possible. So energetically did the officers work, that 
in spite of the little drama played on Steinfurth 
Green, they got away at the appointed time. Fritz 
was informed of their intention to keep the affair 
from his father, and he intended to make what 
capital he could out of their pity. Might they not be 
thrown off their guard, might there not be other 
chances to escape? The French frontier was still 
near ; might not one make a dash for liberty yet, at 
Mannheim, Darmstadt, Frankfort ? Surely at Frank- 
fort there would be a chalice, Frankfort the Free City, 
the city of the Diet, the capital of the Holy Roman 
Empire? In that city of countless embassies and a 
river flowing to the Rhine one might succeed in 
getting away. 

" My warders pity me, and Frankfort is at hand ; 
while there is life there is hope ! " thought Fritz. 

To him the affair at Steinfurth was but a check ; 
flight was still possible. Conscious of mental 
superiority, of the uses of duplicity, of skill in 
intrigue, he believed he could outwit these stupid, 
clumsy Prussian officers. 
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From the very start the conversation was lively ; 
Fritz asked question after question, he longed to be 
informed of every inch of the road. The devastation 
wrought by the great wars of which the country had 
been the theatre was still discernible though years 
had passed since a cannon had been heard in these 
valleys. In many a village the wounds inflicted by 
Wallenstein and Louis the Fourteenth after him had 
not yet healed ; here the stark walls of pillaged farm- 
houses, there a battered church, marked the path of 
old conflagrations. The talk was of wars and battles 
and evoked thrilling memories among the officers of 
the dangers and glories they had shared. The prince 
listened with attention ; with sympathy. The affair 
at Steinfurth in the early dawn appeared to be for- 
gotten by all. The officers, flattered to have excited 
3ie interest of their charge, did their best to be agree- 
able. Never had they seen him so elated, never had 
a day's journey been so pleasant Repeatedly Fritz 
leaned from the window of the coach to exclaim at 
the beauty of the country. The freshness of the 
lovely summer day seem«l to put everybody in a 
pleasant mood. 

" Your Royal Highness is very gay this morning," 
said Buddenbrock, as Fritz's laugh rang out clear and 
fresh at some feeble joke the old veteran had made ; 
" it is good to be yoimg." 

" Oh, it is good to be alive on such a day as this," 
he replied. " It is the air from these mountains that 
intoxicates me ; it is as sweet as wine." 

" The air in the fir forests is always invigorating," 
said Rochow; "the peasants in these parts are chil- 
dren at ninety. Hark ! that must be the Neckar, that 
booming noise down there at the bottom of these 
cliffs. It is only the Neckar that could make itself 
heard above the rattling and rumbling of our coach." 

" I can see the river," cried Fritz ; " there it is foam- 
ing and sparkling down there in the gorge. Ah, how 
beautiful ! " 
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The horses dragging the heavy coach slowly up the 
mountain road had halted suddenly on a plateau, their 
flanks heaving and smoking in a delicious breeze 
fragrant with the air of fir cones. Far below the 
Neckar, a ribbon of molten silver, rushed past a white 
city that glistened in the sunshine like a diamond in 
the broad lap of a winding, emerald-green valley. 

" That must be Heidelberg,' said Fritz. 

" Yes, that is Old Heidelberg," repeated each of the 
ofi&cers. And the postilions and the valets, easing 
themselves in their saddles, looked down into the 
valley and exclaimed to one another, " See, that is Old 
Heidelberg!" 

The sight of this fair city, famous above all others 
in Germany, excited in all an emotion that none but 
a German could understand, an inarticulate emotion 
that these rough, honest Prussians least of all could 
have explained. Their pulses were stirred, a mist 
dimmed their eyes ; to the old came tender memories 
of youth, to the young flaming thoughts of a future 
in store ; to all, a profound sense of patriotism. Old 
Heidelberg was to them, as to the meanest churl in 
the Holy Roman Reich, an indescribable sentiment 
Even Fritz, acting a part, cunningly hiding the shame 
he felt, constantly meditating flight, thrilled like the 
others at the sight of the white city on the Neckar. 

" Shall we break the journey there ? " he asked. 
" There is much I should like to see there. Oh, let us 
stop there. General Buddenbrock, it is Heidelberg, 
you know." 

" Yes," was the answer, " we shall rest there. Your 
Royal Highness must see the castle of the Winter 
King which Louis the Fourteenth's cannon balls have 
shattered into the sublimest ruin I have ever seen." 

"And the Big Tun," laughed Rochow ; "your 
Royal Highness must drain a mug of Hei^iyjlgrg beer 
out of the Big Tun." 

With whip and spur the 
horses, and the coach tore d< 
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speed to Heidelberg. Infected with the wonderful 
sentimental chaxm of the old town, the party, having 
taken their fill of the sights, loitered through the 
summer afternoon on the lovely terraces. There they 
watched the silver Neckar gleaming in the sun be- 
tween the fir-covered mountains, drank the frothy 
beer, smoked the long pipe, and dreamt the senti- 
mental dream. 

" How quickly the river travels," mused Budden- 
brock at sunset ; " it will be at Mannheim before us. 
Come, your Royal Highness, let us be starting, we 
are late." 

" Yes," cried Fritz springing up excitedly, " let us 
be off, let us ride like the Neckar, let us dash on to 
Mannheim, I am longing to see the Rhine! " 

In the summer twilight as the coach rolled along 
the road to Mannheim, another scene in the drama 
of the morning was being played there in the fine 
palace of the Elector Palatine. Riding along all day 
behind the King's coach, little Keith had had plenty 
of time to meditate upon the frustrated flight of the 
prince and the part he had played in it At first he 
had been too bewildered by what had happened to 
feel more than a sense of relief at having got out 
of a scrape. But by degrees he realised the extreme 
seriousness of the prince's attempt, and he was terri- 
fied with the thought of the consequences. He knew 
nothing of the decision to keep the matter a secret 
from the King. Neither Seckendorf nor the officers 
had dreamt of warning him ; if one could be certain 
of anything, surely it was that the page would be the 
last person, for his own sake, to tell the King. But 
the more little Keith thought, the more convinced he 
was that the King would be told ; perhaps Seckendorf 
at that very moment was telling him, and the boy 
trembled so at the thought, he could scarcely sit in his 
saddle At Heidelberg, where for a few minutes the 
coach halted, it was evident from the King's manner 
that he had not yet been told ; perhaps they were 
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waiting till they reached Mannheim to inform him. 
Surely, thought the page, that night would not pass 
without he received the punishment for his mis- 
deeds ? 

Somewhere on the road the King leaned out of the 
coach and spoke to him, a mere commonplace com- 
mand to tell the postilions to drive faster, but the tone 
and the look that accompanied it were kind. The 
boy remembered that the King had always been kind 
to him, and laying hold of the shadow of hope, he 
tried to sooth his fears with the thought of a possible 
forgiveness. It excited in him an immense remorse. 
He felt all the guilt of crime ; he had been caught in 
his first sin, and the consciousness of wrong-doing 
appeared the iHore terrible for the reason that he was 
not yet sin-hardened. Haunted with the fear of 
punishment and tortured with remorse, he cunningly 
cast about in his mind for any loop-hole of escape 
from his insupportable suspense. Perhaps confession 
might win forgiveness ? Oh, if he had the courage 
to confess! 

At Mannheim he was relieved to find that the prince 
had not yet arrived, that the King had not yet been 
informed. At any moment, however, the prince 
might come, and then the punishment would fall ; to 
increase his fever of fear the King began to get 
alarmed at the delay of his son. Had an accident 
befallen the coach, had the prince escaped? The 
excitement of the King made the page's torments 
unendurable; in such a frenzy what would not the 
King do to him when he was told of the horrible fiasco 
at Steinf urth Green ? Already he felt his head on the 
block, his body on the rack. Yes ! he would confess ; 
he would forestall the others and tell the King ; per- 
haps the King would pardon a first, bitterly repented 
offence ; at any rate such fear and remorsfe could not 
be borne any longer. And, in a state of distraction, 
the little fellow flung himself on his knees before 
Frederick William, and, pleading for mercy sobbed 
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out the facts of Fritz's attempted flight in the morning". 

Such a piece of news, imparted to such a man at the 
moment when the imaccoimtable absence of his son 
had hred him with alarm, exploded the King. 

" Imp of Satan ! *' he bellowed in a voice as plangent 
as the great bdl in the Peterskirche at Berlin and with 
a look to match. "A dungecm in Spandau is the 
place for you ! " And walking over the body of the 
swooning page he rushed to his host, the Elector 
Palatine. 

" My son has not arrived," he cried ; " he left an 
hour before me this morning, and I have already been 
here several hours. It is nearly ten o'clock and no 
vestige of him. What am I to do? What am I to 
do? Something very serious has happened ! " 

" One of my equerries shall go to look" for news 
of the prince," said the Elector Palatine, seeking to 
allay the excitement of the King. " It was a fine day, 
and I daresay he lingered at Heidelberg to see the 
sights. I will send an equerry along the Heidelberg 
road." 

"Let him go, to Heidelberg, to Steinfurth itself, 
along every inch of the road if necessary! " cried the 
impetuous, raging King. 

While the Elector's equerry went in search of the 
prince, Frederick William was a prey to the wildest 
imagination. In that fiery, impatient head of his 
thought at the calmest of times had little logical 
sequence ; now fantastic ideas chased one another 
swiftly through his brain without any reason at all. 
Fritz had tried to escape in the morning, therefore 
he had undoubtedly tried again and succeeded ; flight 
alone could account for his non-arrival at Mannheim 
hours after he was due. And why had he not been 
told of his son's attempt at once, why was it kept secret 
from him, why should he, the King of Prussia, owe 
his knowledge of news so important to the guilty con- 
science of a good-for-nothing page ? Had his trusted 
officers, his brothers in arms at Malplaquet betrayed 
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him? Anxiety clutched him by the throat, he 
trembled like a man held up suddenly by highway- 
man. 

From believing himself betrayed to imagining a 
plot to succour Fritz, a plot to usurp the throne, a 
plot to kidnap, or kill, or imprison himself for life, was 
the work of a moment. Every conceivable kind of 
dastardly plot rushed into his brain and took root 
there. The nearness of the French frontier, the 
presence at Mannheim of a party of French officers 
who rode over from the garrison at Landau to pay 
their respects to him, were evil omens. The very 
Elector whose guest he was made him uneasy ; for 
all his smiling welcome the thought of the old feud 
between the HohenzoUerns and the Electors Palatine 
haunted Frederick William. The palace at Mann- 
heim was a trap from which it would be lucky if he 
g;ot out whole. Anything and everything was pos- 
sible in the state of mind he was in. 

In the midst of all these air-created alarms the 
coach containing the prince and the officers arrived. 
The equerry had met it just outside Mannheim ; the 
ientimental charm of Heidelberg alone was the cause 
of delay. At the sight of his son Frederick William 
longed to bellow forth his fury, to beat the reprobate 
as even he had never yet beaten him ; but the idea 
of a plot in connection with Fritz's attempted flight 
was rooted in his brain, a plot which had his removal 
in some way as its end. To one so unaccustomed 
to any restraint, the effort he made to hide his feelings 
was as painful as the torments of hell. Believing 
that some great, unseen danger threatened him, the 
closeness of France, the uncaJled-for presence of the 
grinning French officers, and the ancient feud between 
his family and his host's^ constituted the most sinister 
proof to him. In such a situation of mystery and 
treachery one must not show one's feelings, one must 
dissemble and get out of the Palatinate as soon as 
possible. Only when one was safe in one's own 
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coontiy might one huil tlmnderbolts Uke Jove and 
send *^ everybody to Spandan for all eternity." And 
Frederick William, having imagined a plot that did 
not exist, tried to thwart it by dissimilation, which 
was ever abominable to him. A more curious 
anomaly such an illc^cal reality of a man never 
presented. 

Unable to control himself wholly he had said to 
Fritz on his arrival : " I am sunmsed to see you here. 
I thought you were already in Paris." 

Fritz was so accustomed to such gibes that he did 
not suspect the real meaning of his fother^s sarcasm. 
Relying as he believed on the pity of his captors, he 
did not doubt but that his father was and would 
remain unconscious of his frustrated flight 

" Had I wished it," he answered dSiantly, goaded 
by the taunt, " I should have been in France by now." 

The sight of the French officers from Landau ^ve 
him a wild hope that he might escape by their means ; 
they were well-disposed to him, they had purposely 
come to pay him their respects. On any other occa- 
sion he would have shimned them from a sense of 
shame, expecting to be beaten before their eyes by 
his father. But now there was far more than his 
pride at stake ; he did his best to attract these men ; 
perhaps that very night he might ride across the 
frontier in their midst in his red roquelaure! 

Ever since the unendurable treatment he had 
received from his father in the Pleasure Camp at 
Miihlberg, Fritz's manner had changed. He no 
longer took the blows and taunts that continued to 
be showered upon him in his old cowed and shrink- 
ing manner. His spirit, urged on by his decision to 
flee and confidence of success, had revolted at last 
No more cowering under the mocking sneer, no more 
trembling under the brutal blows for him. Slave 
though he was, nevertheless he was still Crown Prince 
of Prussia, heir to an absolute throne ; he would fling 
back the taunts defiantly, he would bear the stripes 
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disdainfully. His father was terrible, but he no longer 
feared him ; there was iron in him too for all his 
sensitiveness, for all his refinement, immalleable 
HohenzoUern iron. He would never take the shape 
of Ins father's mould, never crystallise in that Spartan 
crucible into the stone image of Frederick William, 
never, never ! 

But though the King was accustomed to this 
change in his son's manner and savagely resented it 
as an open defiance, it exasperated him now particu- 
larly. Considering the fellow's foiled - attempt at 
flight, there was effrontery in his disdain that alarmed 
the King. How high he held his head, how grace- 
fully he moved among the French officers, how 
lightly he laughed, how thoroughly at his ease he 
seemed. There was something hidden, something 
ominous in such a manner ; to the suspicious Kin^ it 
was utterly incomprehensible that Fritz was playmg 
a part, that his self-pride was sustaining him. To 
wear that confident and disdainful air he must un- 
doubtedly be sure of powerful confederates. And 
Frederick William, thinking of the French officers, 
the French frontier, and the old feud between his 
house and his host's, was firmly convinced that there 
was a plot on foot, perhaps to assassinate him, to kid- 
nap him, or to abduct his renegade son. 

His one object was to get away from Mannheim, 
the smirking French and the too-hospitable Elector 
Palatine, to get away with Fritz securely bound. The 
possession of his son's person was his safeguard in 
these dangers ; he held Fritz as a hostage. And only 
as long as he held the fellow fast could he feel safe 
in these hostile, plotting, foreign courts. He would 
dissemble his indignation now, but he still held Jove's 
thunder in his hands, and once in his own territories 
he would tear up ^Etna by the roots and hurl it on 
this parricide of a son of his, this unnatural monster 
he had begotten ! 

His anger against his officers for keeping Fritz's 
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attempt at escape secret from him was very great 
Of course in his swift, umreasoning mind they were 
traitors ; to punish them now was impossible, but he 
determined to let these men see he suspected them. 

" Fritz has tried to desert," he said that night at 
Mannheim, summoning the trio to him to give them 
his orders for the morrow. "I am surprised that 
nothing has been said to me about it You shall 
answer to me with your heads, necks, and throats if 
you fail to deliver him to me at Wesel dead or alive." 

" Sire," exclaimed the three, " the prince cannot 
escape us. We did not tell you of the attempt at 
Steinfurth, for it was impossible from the start He 
could not have escaped us. Every precaution is 
taken, your Majesty ; you may rely implicitly on us." 

A moment before Frederick William had doubted 
the loyalty of these men, now the impetuous man 
believed in it Their words, their manner, rang true ; 
they had fought at Malplaquet with him — ^no, it was 
impossible that they could be in league against him. 
With them at least he had no need to dissemble, and 
mysteriously, in a raucous whisper that made the 
blood of his hearers turn cold, he said : 

"This attempt of Fritz is part of a plot, a deep 
plot What are these French officers doing here? 
To declare that they have come to pay their respects 
to me is a poor explanation. It is well known how 
I detest the French. No, they have come here to 
help Fritz get away, perhaps even to kidnap me or 
to kill me, or force me to abdicate ! " 

The officers uttered exclamations of horror. 

" I tell you it is true ! " went on Frederick William. 
" What better place than Mannheim to execute their 
designs ? It is close to France, it is far from Prussia, 
and it is in the Palatinate. Of all the states in Ger- 
many this is the most ill-disposed to me, for centuries 
the Elector's family and mine have been hereditary 
foes. I mistrust him, he is too polite to be sincere. 
The only way to balk these devils is to keep tight 
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hold of Fritz. While I have him secure they can do 
nothing", they dare do nothing. He is their hostage. 
The slightest attempt made upon me I would strangle 
him with my own hands. One twist of that girl's 
neck and he is dead. Ah, how I wish I had these 
fingers round that wbmaii's throat of his now! 
Buddenbrock, Waldau and Rochow, on your lives, 
on your honour, see that he does not slip through your 
fingers. Bring him along alive or dead! Do you 
understand ? Alive or dead ! " 

Before dawn the beautiful and trim city of Mann- 
heim was miles behind the Prussian travellers. The 
Elector Palatine and the French officers saw the King 
depart in the small hours of the night with amaze- 
ment; people, especially kings, did not act in such 
eccentric ways. 

" Oh," said a courtier, as the palace went back to 
its bed again, " thank God that the King of Prussia 
does not visit us every day. They should shut him 
up ; he is hardly accountable for his actions." 

" Poor prince," exclaimed another, " what a dog's 
life he must have of it ! " 

Any hope that Fritz might have entertained of 
escaping at Mannheim by the aid of the French 
officers was dashed. He had been whirled away from 
them before he had a chance to sound them. Never 
had France been nearer, never had flight appeared 
more feasible, and now he was being rushed off to 
Darmstadt on the road back to Prussia. To affect 
gaiety was impossible, nor did the officers now try 
to arouse his interest. Impressed by what Frederick 
William had told them, they sat all day in the coach 
in stony silence, gloomily meditating on the sinful 
craftiness of the prince. 

" At Frankfort I will certainly get away," he mused. 

But that night at Darmstadt the King said to the 
officers in the hearing of his son : 

" We shall leave here in the morning for Frankfort ; 
be careful how you let this scoundrel out of your sight 
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in that big city. If we lost him there we should have 
hard work to find him." And with a brutal laugh 
be switched his rattan across the shoulders of the 
youth. 

" If you had the eyes of Aigus I should sUp from 
you," thought the tortured Fritz, and he tried to 
induce little Keith once more to help him. 

But some change had come over the page. Fritz 
fotmd him beyond the reach of temptation now. 
Keith did not tell him that he had made a dean breast 
to the King ; he had been forbidden under the severest 
penalties to say a word about his confession. With 
such a command and still uncertain as to his fete 
Keith was no longer of any use. Fritz, finding his 
influence gone, kicked the boy for a coward and 
pondered what he should do at Frankfort He 
believed firmly that his father knew nothing of the 
Steinfurth affair; surely if he had known his rage 
would have manifested itself. That Frederick 
WilUam should have known and kept it secret would 
have astonished Fritz as much as the plot which had 
no existence save in his father's brain. 

Wondering how he might make a dash for liberty 
at Frankfort, he reached the famous city of the Diet 
Before the coach entered it a horseman, riding up 
furiously, commanded the postilions to halt It was 
the King's valet with a letter from His Majesty for 
General Buddenbrock. 

"On arriving at Frankfort," wrote Frederick 
William, "proceed without delay to the quay and 
take the prmce at once on board a yacht whioi you 
will find in the river. I shall continue the journey 
to Wesel by water." 

A groan, in spite of himself, escaped Fritz, as he 
listened to the reading of this letter; his escs^pe 
seemed to become more and more impossible. 

" Your Royal Highness will see the Rhine ; it will 
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be the best part of the whole journey," said Budden- 
brock kindly. 

Fritz did not answer ; he was silently battling with 
despair. 

Had he known that his father's intention to 
travel by water was caused by the receipt from the 
Rittmeister Katte at Erlangen of his letter to Katte 
at Berlin, he would have given up all hope without 
further struggle. But this too was kept a secret, for 
now Frederick William was firmly convinced of his 
plot, was not this pi^of positive of it ? So Lieutenant 
Katte was a traiton It was evident that the jdot 
extended to the army, perhaps it was one of those 
dreadful palace plots so common in Russia, and Fritz 
contemplated mounting the throne over his dead 
body! To get the threads in one's hands dissimu- 
lation was now more than ever necessary ; to reach 
his own city of Wesel in safety there was only 
one way and that was by water, by the Rhine 
itself. 

When the wretched Fritz, dimly beginning to sus- 
pect that something was being hidden from him, 
stepped on board the yacht anchored in the middle 
of the Main, his father was already there. In his 
clenched fist was his son's letter to Katte ; he longed 
to confront him with it, to see him turn pale with fear 
as his treachery was proved to him, to gloat over and 
then to knock him down. But the plot, the plot ! 
To disclose his possession of the letter would be to 
cut the thread he already had ; Fritz, for his own sake 
and that of his accomplice, would be silent. But 
though Frederick William could not taunt him with 
the letter, there was nothing to prevent his knocking 
his son down. As Fritz stepped on board with the 
officers, the King, beside himself with the passion 
he had been obliged to suppress since leaving Mann- 
heim, strode up to him. One hand was clenched, in 
it was the letter; the other held a riding-whip. By 
instinct Fritz knew that he was once more to ble. 
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cruelly assaulted by his father ; in spite of his affecta- 
tion of disdain he dreaded to be beaten. 

" I am the Crown Prince of Prussia," he said with 
an assiunption of haughtiness ; " I am not a slave." 

To the passionate King, believing in the plot to 
assassinate him, it was as if Fritz had boasted that 
he was king already. With a curse he wrapped the 
long lash of his riding-whip round the young man's 
body; the pain of it, the indignity, seemed to bite 
into the very soul. A cry of agony escaped the 
prince's lips, he cringed behind the officers for pro- 
tection. The King laughed horribly, and lashed him 
again. 

" To Wesel ! " he cried, " to Wesel ! Get up the 
anchor and let us start for home ! " 

Fritz's shriek had been heard on the quay in 
Frankfort 

" Did you hear that ? " said a boatman on the shore. 

"Yes," was the reply, "it is one of the King of 
Prussia's lacqueys getting a Potsdam decoration." 

" Bad luck to the yacht," returned the boatman. 

To Wesel ! Was there a journey that man could 
take by water more entrancing? On, on, sped the 
yacht down the glancing Main. See, your Majesty, 
see, your Royal Highness, that spired red city is 
Mainz, worth a look for sake of that world-famous 
tournament held here in Frederick Barbarossa's time. 
But neither the King nor the prince thinks of historic 
tourneys and the glories of the past as they sail from 
Main into Rhine in the lovely August weather. On, 
on! fair Bingen sleeping in its vineyards excites no 
exclamation ; nor the rock of Liirlei ; nor lordly 
Ehrenbreitstein ; nor gay Coblentz. On, on ! all day 
passing towers of robber barons and leafy vineyards, 
dancing down the ravishing Rhine, and not a look, 
not a word of admiration. On, on ! through foaming 
whirlpools, under beetling crags, down the historic 
Rhine to Bonn, the yacht and its cargo of black care ! 
Was there ever such another voyage on that beautiful 
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river? Father and son, a king and his heir, the 
creator of Prussia and the hero to be of Rosbach and 
Leuthen and demi-god of his century racing down the 
Rhine to Wesel, racing down to misery, despair, and 
all the bitterness of death. Of all the many memories 
of the Rhine which history books and guide books 
awaken for us, surely none is more unique, none more 
remarkable than this strange, tragic voyage of the 
Great Frederick's in his youth? Worth remember- 
ing, reader, when next you pass Mrs. Norton's "fair 
Bingen " and Byron's " castled crag of Drachenf els." 

At Bonn the yacht was stopped; there in the 
palace lived the luckiest of all the Electors in the Holy 
Romish Reich, lucky in youth, health, and wealth, 
yoimgest and richest Prince of the Church. With 
this thrice lucky Elector of Cologne, living in 
luxurious idleness at Bonn, Frederick William had 
urgent political business; in fact, at every Court 
at which he stopped since he left Berlin, business of 
state had been transacted, politics directed against 
France, into whose harlot arms his wayward, parricide 
of a son would ruii ! As he stepped ashore he said 
to the officers with a fiery glance at Fritz : 

" See to it that he is on board again when we start, 
living or dead I " 

** Never fear, sire," was the answer. 

A vague uneasiness crept through the prince, some- 
thing was being kept from him, something had 
happened of which he was ignorant, something that 
threatened him. Could it be possible that some 
hitherto unimagined horror was being prepared in 
Berlin against their return ? Return ! A cold tremor 
of fear passed over Fritz. His father's strange 
manner, his look of hate, his words, " living or deadl^ 
what did they all mean ? Return ! God, it was only 
too certain he must return ; escape, the will-o'-the- 
wisp, had suddenly vanished ; what meant the voyage 
by water to Wesel, what meant " living or dead? " 
The uneasiness he felt became less and less vague^ 
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it gave place to a suspicion, to a definite alarm. In 
one horrible lightning flash of thou^t, the scales fell 
from his eyes, his heart leaped to lus throat ; and he 
realised that he was a prisoner! 

The mystery that shrouded his feither^s actions 
made Fritz imagine a horrible dinouement. Could 
it be possible that the King, who was always taunting 
him with flight, had discovered the poor little plans 
he had made to get away with Keith and Katte ? In- 
stantly he had an intolerable longing that they should 
be safe, an intolerable anxiety to tc stire of it He 
would suffer i Voutrance to Save Keith, to save Katte. 
Friendship was all in all to him, it was the only thing 
he held sacred, to sin against it was the only 
blasphemy. And these friends were in danger 
through him, for him ; how he loved them — ^how, in 
this terrible lonely journey, he longed for them! 
Never had they seemed dearer to nim than now. 
Keith and Katte, the Greek ideal of friendship 
realised in his own life. Oh, the miracle, and he 
called himself unhappy! Why, no rose-coloured life 
was so rich in sweetness as his, not even the Child of 
Europe in his palace of Versailles was so supremely 
fortunate, the gods themselves were not so blessed. 
For he had tasted friendship. 

" Count Seckendorf," he whispered in a gallery of 
the palace at Bonn, "1 am in the very gravest 
trouble. Will your Excellency deign to help me? 
You alone can. 

There are many people in Seckendorf s place who 
would have considered such a speech the greatest of 
all their triumphs. Here was a proud, high-spirited 
young prince, who regarded him as a mortal enemy, 
suing for his favour ; could there have been more com- 
plete victory? But Seckendorf, though his eyes 
glistened and his han^-dog face lightened up, did not 
count the appeal, which only immense misery could 
have wrung from Fritz, among his most shining 
triumphs. It was to him merdy an ordinary and 
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expected victory ; from the moment that he had made 
sure of wrecking Fritz's English marriage, which he 
could only do by first sowing dissension in Frederick 
William's family, he had decided to make use of the 
very miseries he had created for the prince as the 
means of winning his confidence for future purposes. 
He never doubted but that he should succeed, he 
never considered this youth of eighteen as an 
adversary worthy of his steel ; hence, when matters 
began to turn out as he had planned, he felt no extra 
sense of satisfaction. 

But a victory that Seckendorf counted as a mere 
trifle, Fritz regarded as the greatest humiliation 
of his life. In order to drink this fresh cup of 
bitterness he poured into it the sweetest memory of 
friendship. 

" Perhaps your Royal Highness will tell me what it 
is he wishes me to do ? " said Seckendorf, somewhat 
softening the habitual roughness of his manner. 
*' There is no reason why the friend of the King 
should not be that of his son also." 

Critical as was the step he was taking, Fritz's 
instinct of deceit was too keen to permit him to 
betray his friends to such a man as Seckendorf, 
till he had sounded him and made sure of saving 
them. 

" As you say. Count Seckendorf," he said bitterly, 
" you are my father's friend, you are all-powerful, and 
it is your generosity that I would excite, your pity 
and mercy I would solicit You can soften my father — 
oh, be generous, your Excellency, plead in my behalf, 
exert your great mfluence! " 

"Will your Royal Highness explain yourself?" 
replied Seckendorf, with the artful affability of a 
spider inviting a fly into his web. " You have got into 
a scrape, and you wish me to extricate you, is that it ? 
Is it about your unwise attempt to flee that you wish 
to speak?" 

" Yes," said Fritz, with a gesture of despair, " it is 
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about my flight I admit I intended to flee Oh, 
your Excellency, a prince of eighteen cannot endure 
to be treated as I have been. You have been a wit- 
ness of my su£Ferings^ my public degradations. Can 
you wonder that I should try to run away, can you 
blame me? It has been no secret that I intended 
to escape ; my father, as you know, has taunted me 
with it openly and defied me to try. I knew well that 
I was watched, that the difficulties were great, but in 
spite of every supervision, I could have run away 
before I made the attempt at Steinfurth, had I not 
been restrained by my love for my mother and sister. 
I said to myself, ' If I flee my father will make them 
suffer, he will accuse them of being accomplices.' It 
was fear of what would happen to them that kept me 
back ; but at Steinfurth I was beside myself with the 
dreadful beating I received at Feuchtwang when I 
accidentally dropped a knife at the dinner the 
Dowager Margravine of Anspach gave us." 

The mixture of truth and falsehood in this speech 
was very craftily blended, but Seckendorf was too old 
a hand not to detect Fritz was sounding him. He 
pursed his under-lip and snarled : 

" So when you tried to escape at Steinfurth you 
wrote before reaching the Margravine's to Lieutenant 
Katte that you intended to escape from Stuttgart and 
told him to meet you in the Hague." 

Fritz turned a ghastly colour and had to steady 
himself from falling ; what could not this terrible man 
find out ? He tried to speak, but the words would not 
come. 

" If you wish my help," went on Seckendorf, soften- 
ing his manner again, " you must speak the truth. I 
should think by this time you would know the futility 
of lying to mer 

The words fell like whips upon Fritz ; he clutched 
his throat and cried hoarsely : 

" Suppose I deny it, will you believe me ? " 

"No," replied Seckendorf contemptuously, "most 
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certainly not. Your letter to Katte in Berlin was, by 
some carelessness on your part, addressed to Erlangen. 
It was received by his cousin, the Rittmeister, who 
sent it at once to your father. It reached him at 
Frankfort. That is why we did not stop there, why 
we are travelling down this beautiful Rhine instead 
of going to Wesel by land." 

" My God ! " moaned Fritz, and flinging himself at 
Seckendorf s feet he pleaded passionately : 

" My mother and sister are innocent, I swear it, but 
I did plot with Katte and Keith '' 

" Keith too ! " exclaimed Seckendorf. " That is 
news indeed ! " 

But Fritz did not wince, this man would find out 
everything sooner or later, better tell him all the truth 
now, cast oneself unreservedly on his mercy. Such 
a throw of the dice was enough to make the blood 
stand still ; that it was necessary convinced Fritz of 
the magnitude of his peril. 

"Yes, Katte and Keith, my sworn, my dearest 
friends, were to follow me out of the country. It was 
I who seduced them — ^they struggled hard, oh, very 
hard, to prevent me, but I overruled them ; I besought, 
I coaxed, I commanded them to help me. It is not 
their fault, but mine. Ah, your Excellency, help 
them, help me to help them ! I don't care what my 
father does to me, life is nothing to me, but the 
thought that my devoted friends, that my beloved 
Keith, my beloved Katte, should come to grief through 
me is misery I cannot endure. Assure the King that 
if he will give them a free pardon I will acknowledge 
everything. Oh, Count Seckendorf, if you will hdp 
me out of this labyrinth, I will be grateful to you all 
my life. Oh, for God's sake, do not refuse ! " 

The frantic state of the prince neither frightened 
Seckendorf nor excited his pity, but he hastened to 
quiet him. He had no desire for a third person to 
overhear the prince, or for his distraction to be com- 
mented upon, and he wished to win his gratitude by 
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an act of mercy. Henceforth Seckendorf posed, not 
as the enemy, but as the friend of Fritz! 

" Calm yourself, your Royal Highness," he said, *' I 
will help you, I will talk to the King. I will show you 
that I can get you out of your scrapes." He did not 
add, " Your Royal Highness must learn to consult me, 
to confess to me, to trust me; to believe that I, alone 
of mortals, can assist 3^011." But he meant it, and 
Fritz, to avoid the terrible vengeance of his fother, 
was prepared to obey his former enemy un- 
conditionally. 

But Fritz had no sooner left Seckendorf than he 
was assailed with terrible fears. Was Seckendorf to 
be trusted? Might he not deliver up Keith, Katte, 
his mother, sister, and himself to the fury of his 
father ? Might not even Seckendorf fail to melt the 
iron King? 

" Save yourself, all is lost. — Fritz," he scribbled on 
two scraps of paper, and bribed one of the Electoral 
servants to despatch them instantly to Wesel and 
Berlin. Of these poor but noble testimonials of 
friendship, onlv one reached its destination — the one 
addressed to Keith. Lucky Keith ! 

Seckendorf, taking the first opportunity to plead 
for Fritz with his father, was amazed to discover that 
his influence with Frederick William was gone. This 
man, whom he had lashed into this state by his 
intrigues, was now past control ; the King, throwing 
off his dissimulation, told Seckendorf of his imaginary 
plot. Fritz, the would-be parricide and deserter, was 
to be imprisoned and tried like a common criminal 
once Prussian territory was reached; an order had 
already been despatched to arrest Katte, and at the 
mention that Keith too was in the plot he roared out 
to a valet : 

"With all haste and secrecy send to Wesel and 
seize Lieutenant Keith. If you value your life you 
will not let him escape! Is the whole army traitor? 
Ah, but I have the leader of this conspiracy, and I'll 
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strangle him with these hands if need be ! " And 
purple and disfigured with passion, Frederick William 
ordered Seckendorf out of his sight. 

It was perhaps the greatest defeat that arch- 
intriguer had ever experienced ; he felt like one whose 
hands can no longer manipulate the tool he has used 
so long and so deftly. Like a house of cards his work 
had tumbled into ruifts ; he mig^ht patch it up but it 
would never be the same agam ; there were great 
fissures in the architecture th^t would never be 
cemented. The wild bear that he had caught and 
led about, training it to perform his tricks, had got 
loose and returned to its native state. Let him be- 
ware how he try to muzzle it again, lest it turn and 
rend him. 

That such a man would refrain from all further 
effort to regain his sway over Frederick William was 
not to be expected ; with all his old cunning he spun 
his intrigues, but the pattern was never finished, the 
threads were all hopelessly tangled, the loom was out 
of gear. He had broken the Double Marriage of 
Prussia with England, it was the work he had come 
to do and he had done it ; but the other schemes that 
had come of this were now all shattered. The wild 
son of nature who could create a state out of his 
imagination was not to be dominated by anything 
save his own wild, blind soul. Hercules was raving 
with the Nessus-shirt on his back, stung to madness 
by intrigue. And Seckendorf S work was done, could 
he but realise it ! 

The spark Ht at Steinfurth had created a fire that 
ran like name over the prairies. No Seckendorf could 
quench it, nor all the tears of all the world though 
they flowed like the waters of the Rhine. Such a foe 
is not to be extinguished imtil it has eaten the ground 
bare. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE ARREST. 

Fritz's farce had turned into tragedy, and the first 
act was played immediately after leaving Bonn on 
Prussian territory. The scene was the haunted and 
deserted Castle of Mors on the Rhine near Wesel — 
Mors, once a proud Dutch fortress^ but Prussian these 
many years; dilapidated, desolate Mors, inhabited 
only by ghosts and rats, rising grimly out of Frederick 
William's Rhenish marches. The time was night, 
lit by the moon, night of the day on which Seckendorf 
pleaded in vain for Fritz. 

On his own soil once more the King of Prussia 
feared not the machinations of all the plotters in the 
world. The strange, crude mask of dissimulation he 
had worn so unwillingly was thrown aside. At Mors 
he was himself, Rhadamantine, Samoiedic. 

" Bring the fellow to me," he bawled at the officers, 
leaving his dinner untasted, " the plot must be sifted 
to the bottom without delay." 

"Will you not finish your dinner, sire?" asked 
Buddenbrock. 

" No, have it cleared away at once and bring him 
here, I have no appetite for food," snarled the King. 

The officers withdrew to execute his order; by 
instinct they knew that something terrible was about 
to take place, but their rugged faces expressed none 
of the anxiety they felt. While Frederick William 
waited impatiently for them to bring his son to him, 
his passion reared itself into a fearful and sinister 
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tower of horrors. The valets had scarcely finished 
clearing" the dinner-table, when the officers entered 
with Fritz. At sight of him the King bellowed : 

" Scoundrel, deserter, parricide, I know your 
devilish intrigues! You would run away, eh? 
You would create a civil war in the country, you 
would usurp the throne and assassinate me? Now, 
tell me who are your accomplices, what were your 
plans ? I must have all the truth ; if you lie I will 
tear out your tongue ! " 

The valets hastily departed, trembling in their 
shoes, and the door, as it closed behind them, seemed 
to moan on its rusty hinges. 

The aspect of the room was sinister ; a rude table 
and a few old chairs were the only furniture it con- 
tained ; with every step the bare, worm-eaten floors 
creaked. The moon, streaming through an iron- 
barred window, and a small candelabra cast a dim, 
uncanny light on the stone walls, in one of which 
a cannon-ball was embedded. The forbidding air of 
the room was heightened by the occupants; the 
infuriated King, surrounded by the silent, expression- 
less officers, gave it the appearance of a torture- 
chamber. But Fritz, though very pale, held his head 
erect. 

*' P2fJ)a," he said in a low voice, as he placed one 
hand on the table, "I alone am to blame; on my 
shoulders rests all the guilt, punish me, but spare my 
friends, spare Keith and Katte ! " 

" Confess ! " cried the King, in a voice that made 
the room vibrate as if an iron bell had been beaten 
in it. "Confess! confess! Tell me the truth from 
beginning to end ! " And he strode over the creak- 
ing floor and shook his fist in his son's face, but he did 
not strike him. 

Without flinching, without moving at all from his 
position, Fritz replied steadily : 

"I will confess, if you will promise me that my 
friends shall be unmolested." 
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If he had not been so beside himself with excite- 
menty Frederick William would have admired such a 
display of fearlessnessi for pludo in any form pleased 
him. As it was, the coolness, the boldness of the 
answer, caused the King to step back in astonishment 

**Do you dare to dictate terms to me, you 
prisoner? " he exclaimed. 

" It is because I alone am to blam^ papa," replied 
Fritz. 

The King's spasm of astonishment passed almost 
as soon as it seized him. 

" The truth ! the truth ! " he yelled, " I must know 
the truth, or I shall go mad ! I will learn from your 
foul lips all the details of your plot which, under cover 
of flight, you have planned to usurp my throne and 
assassinate me ! " And he gripped his son by the 
throat. 

The Commandant of Wesel, Mosel, who had come 
to Mors to meet the King, and was, besides the three 
officers, the only witness of this scene, made a move- 
ment as if to intervene. But Frederick William had 
no sooner felt his fingers close on the soft flesh of his 
son's throat than he at once relinquished his grip, 
and, passing his hand over his brow on which stood 
beads of sweat, he muttered : 

" No, I must be calm ! " 

Still erect and dauntless, but in a choked voice, 
Fritz said : 

" I will tell you the truth, papa, since you wish it, 
but believe me, I know nothing of any plot to 
assasinate you or usurp your throne. I mere tried to 
escape from a life that you have made hortible to me." 

Frederick ' William laughed disdainfully and 
listened eagerly while Fritz continued in a clearer 
voice : 

"Ever since I left my nursery I have been sur- 
rounded with bayonets ; I think they were around my 
very cradle. My soul thirsted for knowledge, you 
choked it with drill. I longed for love, you gave mc 
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contempt and hate. You wished me to love a sol- 
dier's career, and you turned my uniform into a shroud. 
In my hours of recreation I longed to soothe my 
sorrows with my flute, instead you permitted only the 
endless beat of the drum. For books you gave me 
the Catechism ; you wished me to be religious and you 
sent Noltenius and Panzendorf to drill their Moloch- 
creed into me. I longed for friendship, and you 
grudged me even my sister's affection. Every little 
natund pleasure, every scrap of knowledge, every 
tenderness, such as a boy might desire, such as any 
prince might demand, you forbade me. What 
wonder if I was forced to steal them, if I had to prac- 
tise deceit to be happy, to live? When I grew to 
manhood you flogged me like a slave, degraded me 
in my own eyes, insulted me daily before all the 
world. Is it any wonder if I tried to flee from such 
ahdl?" 

His voice rose slightly as he went on, his cheeks 
were flushed, his eyes glittered. Such proud defiance 
stung the King like scorpions ; he wished to spring 
upon his victim like a wild beast, but he restrained 
himself and foamed : 

"The truth, have done with your insolent puling 
and tell me the truth ! " 

" Yes, papa, I am telling you the truth," continued 
Fritz* in the same key. " It was from all this that I 
determined to run away, and I confided in Keith and 
Katte and Wilhelmina. With one accord they tried 
to dissuade me^ refused to help me. To this day 
neither the Queen, my mother, nor Wilhelmina has 
any idea that I have tried to escape. My intention 
was purposely kept a secret from them that your anger 
might not faJl upon them. I swear it is so. It was 
only after the return from Miihlberg, where you made 
me drink the cup of degradation to the dregs, that I 
finally persuaded Keith and Katte to help me fly. 
They both held out, it was I that tempted them, I 
{^at compelled them. I only am to blame." 
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Unable to contain himself, the King burst out 
furiously : 

" So not content with committing the crime of 
desertion, you encouraged my officers to follow your 
example. You have tried to taint the honour of my 
army. And when you and your base confederates 
were out of the country what did you intend to do, 
how did you intend to live? The prince who runs 
away from his coimtry is drawn back to it irresistibly, 
and the only way back is by foul intrigues, plots of 
usurpation and assassination. Oh, but speak on, 
speak on ! " 

" I am guiltless of any such monstrous thing, papa. 
That you can believe it, proves how little you know 
me, how contemptible you regard me. I had no 
plan but a vague, unformed one to escape and live 
with my true friends, anyhow so that we were together 
and free. If I had any definite plan at all when I had 
escaped, it was to go to Paris into the beautiful world 
of art and refinement, which you had remorselessly 
closed to me; or perhaps to offer my service as 
volimteer in the Italian War and taste the freedom I 
craved. That is all, I swear it There was no plot 
against you, I never dreamt of corrupting your army 
or usurping your throne. I only wished to be free, 
to be happy. I only tried to do what you yourself 
have taunted me with being a coward for not doing. 
That is the whole truth, papa," 

The sincerity of the prince's statement, the manli- 
ness of his bearing were entirely thrown away on the 
King. His fierce, inarticulate spirit was convinced of 
the plot which he had imagined ; no power on earth 
could shake that conviction. Out of his fancy he had 
created a melodrama; given an escaping prince, 
deserting officers, a French frontier, and plenty of 
suspicion, surely one had ready-made as sensational a 
plot as could be desired. It was preposterous to try 
to make him believe that such things could be ex- 
plained away by Fritz's simple, straightforward state- 
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ment. To the King there was just enough truth in 
what his son had said to tantaUse him ; he was not 
to be put off with a modicum when he craved the 
whole. 

" You have lied to me," he shouted, " you think to 
save yourself by prevarication, but I tell you I mean 
to have the truth or blood. You try to shield your 
infamous confederates, but I will himt the vipers out 
of their lair, I will fipd the nest in which the plot was 
hatched! You have lied to me, and I have your 
letter to Katte, which, thank God, never reached its 
destination, to prove it It was not to the Italian War 
or Paris that you were going, but to the Hague ! " 

And in a fit of ungovernable fury Frederick 
William drew his sword and made as if to run his 
son through with the naked blade. But Mosel, whose 
life, spent fajr from the Court, had not hardened him 
to the domestic troubles of the royal family, had 
watched this interrogation with the keenest anxiety. 
Regardless of consequences he rushed in front of the 
prince, who, speechless with horror, made no effort 
to save himself, and cried : 

" Slay me, sire, if you wish for blood, but spare your 
son ! " And the King, balked of his prey, fell back 
with a scared expression. 

The sentiment which prompted Mosel to throw 
himself almost on the point of the King's sword was 
not inspired by any melodramatic instinct, but by the 
most chivalrous devotion to the throne. He believed 
that Frederick William intended fully, as was no 
doubt the case, to kill his son with his own hand ; to 
avert that momentous crime he was ready to yield his 
own life. 

" Let him slay me ! " cried Fritz wildly, tearing open 
his tunic and baring his heart, "I have spoken the 
truth ! " And he frantically endeavoured to get in 
front of Mosel, who held him back with his out- 
stretched arm. 

'* Such an unnatural crime must not stain the 
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honour of the Hohenzollems ! '* cried Mosel, looking 
anxiously at the bciffled King. 

Whether by the glowing courage, or by the 
impassioned reproof of this man whom he ^eatly 
respected, a soldier who had risen by sheer ment from 
the ranks, whose loyalty there was no doubting, 
Frederick William was sobered. With a cry he flung 
his sword from him and burst into tears. The 
officers, motionless before from habit or stupefaction, 
now advanced, and urged by Mosel, conducted Frit2 
from the room. Once out of his father's pesence, 
the pride which had sustained him melted ; he broke 
down and sobbed like a child. As soon as the door 
had closed again, Mosel picked up the King^s sword 
and handed it to him. 

"Sire," he said, in a voice that quavered with 
emotion, " for the love of God calm yourself.** 

Frederick William raised his purple face, wet with 
tears and hardly recognisable from the passions that 
were rending him, and looking at Mosel, muttered 
hoarsely : 

" The truth, I must know the truth ! '' 

" Can vou not believe him, sire ? " said Mose! almost 
pleadingly. " He is your son." 

" He is not my son ! " cried the King, rising at the 
word into a white hot passion and striding about the 
room. "What has become of him, where is he? 
Bring back the deserter that I may learn the truth. 
Go, Mosel, I shall not injure him." 

" If your Majesty will suffer me to advise you," said 
the Commandant of Wesel quietly, " I would suggest 
a trial, that is the way to get at the truth, not by 
force." 

Frederick William broke out into laughter, not of 
derision or of rage, but a short, hoarse laugh of 
pleasure. His mind which fed on impressions closed 
over this suggestion of Mosel's like an anemone upon 
its nourishment The process of mental digestiotl, 
tn^hfch was wonderfully rapid in him, already b^;an 
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iti work. His imagitiation was conceiving all the 
preliminaries of a great state trial. 

"You are right, my honest man," he said, "the 
deserter and his confederates shall be tried. A trial 
will bring out the truth, for tJiat I must have. Do 
you this very night send to Wesel and arrest Keith 
and I will send an estafette to Berlin to seize Katte. 
By no means must they escape. Ah, when I get them 
fast I shall soon see whether the truth will not leak 
out." And he laughed horribly. 

" It fehall be done as you say, sire," returned Mosel. 
" Keith shall be arrested this very night. And the 
prince?'* 

The King looked at Mosel for a moment, as if he 
were weighing what he was going to say, and then 
cried: "He is no longer Crown Prince of Prussia, 
henceforth, till the judges decide what is to be done 
with him^ he id to be known simply as Colonel 
Frederick, and treated as a common deserter. Bring 
his sword to me at once, Mosel, and if there are any 
dungeons in M5ri have him flung into the foulest ! " 

At this moment Buddenbrock returned. 

"Sire," he said, "have you any orders for to- 
morrow ? " The question was the same that he had 
asked the King every night at this hour since leaving 
Berlin, The thrilling scene he had just witnessed 
appeared to have made no impression upon him at 
all His manner was as stiff and pipe*<:layed as if on 
parade. 

Frederick William strode up and down the creak* 
ing floor after the restless manner of a tijger in a cage. 
His head hung forward on his breast, his hands were 
clenched behind his back ; he did not answer Budden- 
brock at once. It was evident he was deep in 
thought. He was trying to be calm, but his whole 
soul was in convulsion ; his imagination was at work 
creating. In some wholly inarticulate way it was 
borne into him that he had at last found the alchenqr 
he had so long been seeking, which was to \^«X!L\s^Si 
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son into his image. He could not have analysed his 
thoughts or explained his intentions, but he was con- 
scious of a blind force as of nature and the gods 
which was directing him. Somehow this plot was 
the means by which the viscid fluid of his son's 
character was to take the shape of his iron mould. 
Death and the horror of death would accomplish 
what had defied him all his life. As he had created 
Prussia out of the waste wilderness his spendthrift 
father had left him and made it one of the first powers 
in Europe, so now he would create his son into the 
man to preserve his work. 

** Buddenbrock," he said at last, halting and wiping 
his face with a handkerchief, "at dawn convey the 
prisoner with all speed to the fortress of Ciistrin. 
Stop not neither night nor day ; sleep in the coach, 
eat in it, never leave it Take with you an armed 
escort, lest an attempt be made to rescue the prisoner. 
See that he arrives at Ciistrin living or dead. Do 
you hear, living or dead ? There a court-martial shall 
decide what is to be done with him and his con- 
federates. At Ciistrin I shall get the truth. Go ! " 

All that ni|^ht Frederick William lay on a rude bed 
in the dilapidated Castle of Mors, staring at the 
August moon through a window in which all the 
panes were broken, thinking, thinking. While in a 
dungeon on a pallet of straw lay Fritz ; outside the 
door two sentries stood throughout the night, keeping 
watch over him with fixed bayonets. He, too, with 
wide eyes staring at the blackness was thinking, not 
of escape, not of himself any more, but of his mother 
and sister, of Keith and Katte; haunted with a 
horrible dread of the fate that was overtaking them. 
At dawn they huddled him, very wan, but still 
defiant, with spirit unbroken, into a coach and hurried 
him across Prussia to a cell in the stronghold of 
Ciistrin. Let him dream of freedom and the Beauti- 
ful, of pipes of Pan and romances, of sympathy and 
Greek friendships now, if he can ! 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE BALL AT MON BIJOU— AND AFTER. 

While these things were passing in the Castle of 
Mors, another scene of the same drama was being 
played at Berlin. The Queen of Prussia, who, when 
the King was at home, was never able to gratify her 
passion for social amusement, was giving a ball at 
her own little palace of Mon Bijou. The rooms lit 
to the due pitch were crowded with all the fashion of 
Berlin, which overflowed into the garden, whose cool 
bowers and orangeries the gorgeous August moon 
and innumerable Chinese lanterns had turned into a 
fairy-land. For once the Queen felt that she was 
really queen, and moved among her guests proud, 
gracious, and radiant. As for Wilhelmina, it was the 
first time in six years that she had danced, and she 
was enjoying herself to the utmost On neither was 
visible the slightest shadow of care. The Queen's 
spirits were exceptionally good, for that morning she 
had received from her brother. King George, a letter 
declaring his willingness to forget the slight that 
Frederick William had bestowed on him through Sir 
Charles Hotham and to intrigue once more for the 
Double Marriage. Wilhelmina's pleasure was en- 
hanced by the presence of Katte, which reassured her 
as to her brother's welfare, for she told herself that 
as long as Katte was in Berlin Fritz would make no 
attempt to flee. 

Since the meeting on the stairs her manner to him 
had changed. She no longer affected to ignore his 
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presence or treat him with haughty disdain. She told 
herself that it was Fritz she was thinking of, Fritz 
she was serving, by being nice to his friend. It never 
occurred to her that she was encouraging Katte in 
his great, silent love, or exposing herself to the flame. 
There was something exciting in being worshipped 
by an attractive man who dared not declare himself 
because of the enormous diffcrejice in their rank; 
moreover, there was an element of danger in their 
intercourse. She never forgot that Grumkow, her 
enemy, was eager to put the worst construction on 
ber slightest notice of Katte, or thait Ramen must 
have seen the meeting on the stairg and attributed 
to it a shameful motive. The situation appealed to 
her as most picturesque. But while she did not 
acknowledge to herself that she took more than a 
harmless interest in ber brother's friend, he attracted 
ber in spite of herself, like the moth is attracted by 
the flame. The magnetism of bis personality, tb^ 
knowledge that she was loved, secretly interested and 
pleased her. 

They had no secret interviews, ei^changed no 
letters; such things were only possible when Frit* 
was in the greatest trouble. It was only at the 
Queen's or Madame de Roucoulles' soiries tiat tbey 
met; though they were always surrounded with 
people on these occasions, Wilhelmiua generally 
found a chance for a brief conversation. Long before 
she had ever known that he loved her, before any 
vile suspicion attached to their intercourse, they bad 
talked of Paris and the fascinating coterie of Ninon 
de L'Enclos; of poetry, art, music, things that 
counted ; the deligntful, irresponsible talk of two 
congenial artistic temperaments. But Katte no 
longer had any zest for such conversations, and 
Wilhelmina could only talk of Fritz and his miseries. 

The gaiety of the ball intoxicated her to-night, 
never did she feel more light-hearted ; for once in ner 
life no anxiety clouded her spirits. She danced to 
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her heart's content, bubbling over with happiness, 
revelling in youth and health. No stinging sarcasm, 
no mordaimt wit, fell from her lips ; she had dropped 
her haughty, Princess-Royal-of-Prussia air, and was 
simply a young, lovely and fascinating girl. 

" How you dance, ' said Madame von Sonsfeld to 
her, during one of her brief pauses. "You will 
exhaust yourself in these hot rooms. Why not rest 
a while in the garden, it is very pretty there, and the 
night is glorious ? I have not seen such a moon for 
years." 

" Oh, it is so delightful, Sonsine," exclaimed the 
princess. "Think, it is six years since I have 
danced." 

"Princess," said Katte, who came up at this 
moment, " if you wish to rest I will forego the honour 
of my dance. Would you, as Madame von Sonsfeld 
suggests, like to see the garden ? " 

A wicked impulse of coquetry, a mad curiosity, 
suddenly possessed Wilhelmina. She had an irresisti- 
ble craving to play with fire. 

" You may take me into the garden, M. de Kattc," 
she said, " until the next dance. ' 

The bowers and lawns were almost as crowded 
and as brilliantly lighted as the rooms. The fragrant 
and balmy air had drawn the Queen out of doors, 
and as Wilhelmina and Katte entered the garden they 
could hear her voice exclaiming at the brightness of 
the moon. 

" Dear mamma," exclaimed the princess, " bow she 
is enjoying herself to-night I suppose this is nothing 
to the ffetes you have been to at Versailles, M. de 
Katte?" 

" Comparisons are odious, princess," he replied ; 
" but I would rather be here than at Versailles." 

As they spoke they walked across a lawn that 
looked like green velvet in the rich moonlight, and 
sat down on a bench. All around them the air 
quivered with soft laughter and the hum of voices, the 
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rustle of brocade and the glitter of diamonds. It was 
not the place for a tUe-h-tUe^ yet instinctively both 
treated it as such. The tone of Katte's voice had 
caused Wilhelmina to glance at him quickly, and in 
spite of herself her heart beat a little faster. What 
was there in this yoimg man that always affected 
her so strangely? It was surely not his personal 
appearance; to one with so keen a sense of 
beauty as herself, there could be no grace in 
his short, thick-set body, no attraction in his dark, 
pock-marked face. But she never thought of his 
looks any more than Fritz did, or if she did it was 
to be haunted and thrilled by the plaintive expres- 
sion of his magnificent eyes. She told herself that 
the strange emotion she felt in his company was 
owing to his close association with her poor brother. 
This explanation did not, however, seem to satisfy 
her, for she was for ever asking herself the question 
afresh. It never suggested itself to her that she 
might be in love with him. She, the Princess Royal 
of Prussia, who had had four kings sue for her hand, 
she, who was destined for a grand career in spite of 
her .father and his paltry, unutterable Duke of 
WeJ^senfels, she in love with a mere subaltern in the 
Bodyguards! The idea would have been too pre- 
posterous. No, she did not love Katte — still ? 

" He has never uttered a word that could lead me 
to suppose such a thing," she had said to herself many 
times, '* but I know it. I have seen it in his eyes, I 
have felt it in him. It is the height of presumption, 
but of course one cannot account for one's emotions 
where the heart is concerned. Still, the only excuse 
for his unwarrantable behaviour is that he does not 
speak. As long as he keeps silent one can forgive 
him, one can even be interested in him, but if he 
should dare to speak I should hate him ! " 

Katte was fully aware of the necessity of keeping 
his passion mute ; instinct told him that to speak 
would be to lose her for ever. When a young man of 
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his rank in life had the misfortune to fall in love 
with a king's daughter, there was nothing to be done 
but bear one's torment in silence. But there were 
times when the hopelessness of the situation was so 
unendurable that he felt he must cry out, fling himself 
at her feet, flood her with the lava of his burning 
passion, if he died for it the next moment. And 
Katte felt so now. 

" Any news of Fritz, M. de Katte ? Any news from 
my brother ? " said Wilhelmina, as she sat down on 
the bench. And straightway she began to hum 
lightly the air that the orchestra within was playing. 

Fritz, always Fritz! It seemed to be the only 
ground on which these two could meet. Fritz! 
What meaning for both of them was there not in that 
topic? To Katte it was the vocabulary, a whole 
language, of passion, desire, and despair. 

" I have sent a letter to him," he said ; " the messen- 
ger who bore it delivered it safely at Erlangen." 

"And his reply?" asked Wilhelmina quickly. 
" He replied by the messenger ? How is he ? What 
was he doing? Was there any message for me? " 

"It was impossible for him to reply, he was too 
closely watched," said Katte evasively. "He only 
sent a verbal message to say that he would write from 
Anspach." 

" Poor Fritz I " sighed Wilhelmina. " What a life 
he leads, what an unhappy life! " 

" Unhappy, aye, he is unhappy," said Katte sadly. 
" But so are otihers, princess. He has friends that 
love him, that are ready to die for him. Some day he 
will be happy enough, but there are others to whom 
happiness will never come." 

Wilhelmina knew perfectly well what he meant; 
she felt a sudden little thrill of excitement, a wicked 
desire to play with fire. 

" I am sorry for those who are unhappy," she said 
softly. " I am very happy to-night" And she turned 
her lovely face towards him and smiled sweetly. 
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" Why, princess ? " be asked His voice was so low 
that the words were almost a whisper. The blood 
was leaping^ in his veins^ and the look she knew 90 
well, the oH familiar look, was in his e^^esw 

" Why ? " she repeated, returning bis gaze steadily. 
"Because you are here, M. de Katte?' And she 
laughed a wicked, maddening little laugh. 

" What do you mean ? " he said hoarsely, bending 
towards her so closelv that it seemed to bim as if she 
must hear the throbbing of bis heart 

" I mean that as long as you are in Berlin, I feel 
that Fritz is safe. Your presence is a guarantee to 
me that he has not tried to escape*" WiUielmina 
still laughed wickedly, but she bad turned away ber 
head 

Katte choked back the torrent of words that was 
on the verge of pouring from his lips, and ba^an to 
tov nervoi^y with a jade seal that dangled trpm a 
fob he wore. Wilhdmina hummed again the air that 
the orchestra was playing in the ball-room. 

"What pretty music that is," she said suddenly; 
" my feet are itching to dance." 

Katte rose at once and stood in front of her. 

" Will you return to the ball-room, princess ? " he 
asked " Shall I take you back, there are many inside 
longing for the honour of dancing with you ? *' 

She gazed up at him archly and said with a 
frivolous laugh : 

" How ungallant you are. Are you so quickly tired 
of my company ? " 

Katte sat down again without replying. 

" How dull you are," she went on ; " what are you 
thinking of, why don't you amuse me ? What is that 
you are playing with ? " 

" That ? " he said, looking at the fob, " That is my 
seal, it is engraved with the arms of the Kattes, a 
family of nobodies." He uttered the words savagely ; 
never had he endured such torture. 

"Everybody cannot be of the blood royal," said 
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Wilhelmina. Wai^ it a sneer, or was it pity? He 
glanced at her quickly, but the expression of her face 
baffled him. 

" No," he said slowly, " that is too true." 

She knew that she was hurting him ; in the moon- 
light his face looked ghastly. The sight of his suffer- 
ing gave her no remorse ; she felt a diabolical desire 
tp make him crv out 

" Ypu should be very glad that you have a seal," 
she said ; " there are many who have no arms at all. 
May I see it ? " And she bent forward and toob the 
seal in her hand. 

The nearness of her body sent a thrill through him 
from head to foot The perfume of her hair mounted 
intoxicatingly to his brain; he had an irresistible 
impulse to press his lips to her head and suck its 
sweetness down into his very soul, But even in this 
moment of madness he fought with himself and won. 
While she bent over him and turned the seal about 
in his hand, be sat perfectly rigid and with eyes 
closed 

Wilhelmina guessed all that was passing in him, 
and she enjoyed it to the utmost. She felt that her 
hands were now really in fire and were not could not 
be burnt. The sensation was fascinating. 

" It is a very pretty seal," she said dropping it and 
looking at him playfully. " What do you wear at the 
other end of the chain, M. de Katte ? Is it is it the 
portrait that nothing will make ypu part with, the 
medallion of— of me ? " 

The words were no sooner uttered than she 
repented them. Katte laughed aloud, People 
turned to look at them. 

" Princess," he said passionately, " the portrait lies 
always on my heart ! " 

In the twinkling of an eye her diabolical mood 
vanished ; she rose at once to her feet, the haughty 
Princess Royal of Prussia, conscious of her exalted 
rank and destiny. 
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" M. de Katte," she said in her clear, cold voice, " I 
wish to go back to the ball-room. I have had enough 
of the garden." 

As he rose, scarcdy knowing what he was doing, 
the seal fell from the fob; but neither of them 
noticed it Without a word they walked back to the 
ball-room ; as they entered the princess turned away 
from Katte as if she was unaware of his existence, 
and giving her hand to her cousin, the Margrave 
Heinrich of Schwedt, began to dance. 

Whatever turmoil her mind was in there was no 
reflection of it on her beautiful, proud face, in her 
regal, disdainful manner. She had come to this ball 
to enjoy herself, and she meant to do so to the full, 
and with the greatest vivacity she threw herself once 
more into the spirit of the f6te and danced un- 
ceasingly. But she was very angry with Katte, and 
she tried to devise a pimishment that should over- 
whelm him. For him all pleasure seemed to have 
gone out of life, he longed to leave the ball ; but he 
remained, unable to tear himself away from the sight 
of his enchantress. 

Several times in the intervals Madame von Biilow, 
one of the Queen's ladies, came up to Wilhelmina and 
said: 

" Will your Royal Highness not withdraw ? It is 
late." 

But the princess paid no heed to her, merely 
retorting impatiently : 

" For goodness* sake, let me dance as much as I 
Hke to-night. Perhaps I may not have the chance 
again for a long time." 

" That may be the case, indeed," returned Madame 
von Billow, as Wilhelmina went off with a defiant toss 
of the head. 

Half-an-hour later the lady-in-waiting resumed the 
attack, this time with great seriousness. 

"Do stop now, your Royal Highness," she said 
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meaningly. " Are you so engrossed that you cannot 
see?" 

*'Why are you so cross to-night?" returned the 
princess fretfully, but added wi3i a little flutter of 
fear, " Has anything happened ? You look as pale as 
a ghost" 

" Do but look at the Queen," replied Madame von 
Billow, " and you will no longer find fault with me." 

Wilhelmina's eyes at once sought her mother. The 
Queen, with a face as pale as death, was sitting 
between Mesdames von Kamken and von Sonsfeld, 
to whom sh6 was talking earnestly. 

The princess clutched Madame von Billow's arm, 
and, witfi a palpitating heart, quavered : 

" Oh, what has happened ? " 

The lady-in-waiting answered evasively, but the 
princess, now thoroughly alarmed, was not to be put 
off. 

" Well, then," said Madame von Billow, " since you 
must know, your brother has been arrested. It seems 
he tried imsuccessfully to escape at a village called 
Steinfurth in the Palatinate. Grumkow received an 
account of it to-day from one of the King's valets 
who is in his pay. A lacquey at Grumkow's^ who is 
a spy of M. Dickens, saw the letter. The news is all 
over Berlin." 

" Great God ! " murmured the princess, putting her 
hand to her heart and half reeling. But with an effort 
she controlled herself and went to her mother. 

"Let us leave the ball, Wilhelmina," said the 
Queen, rising as she spoke and trying to appear 
unmoved. 

"Yes, let us go back to the palace," said the 
princess ; " I am worn out with dancing." 

The ominous news and the departure of the Queen 
spread like wild-fire. The music was still playing 
when Her Majesty left the ball-room with a look of 
terror on her face, but the fSte at Mon Bijou had lost 
the vivacity with which it opened. Following, pale 
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and trembling, in the train of the Queen, Wilhehnina 
turned suddenly to Madame von Sonsfeld and said ; 

"Sensing call M. de Katte to me quickly. See, 
there he stands." 

In another moment Katte was at her side. 

" You have heard the terrible news," she said, in a 
whisper that only he could catch ; " if yott value your 
life, fly this very night ! " 

'^ I do not value it, princess," he replied in the same 
whisper, proudly. 

" M. de Katte," she implc^ed " I tremble for your 
safety ; oh, fly, fly, while there is yet time ! " 

There was no doubting her smcerity ; to think of 
him at such a moment filled Katte with an exquisite 
ecstacy. 

"You alarm yourself needlessly, princess," he 
murmured ; " I am not worth thinking of." 

"As you will," she said sadly, meeting imfaltef- 
ingly the burning gaze of his magnificent eyes, " but 
it would give me inexpressible grief if you, too, 
should be arrested. If you are wise you will not let 
the grass grow under your feet." 

And giving him her hand to kiss, over which he 
bent in rapture, she passed on and drove aw&y in the 
carriage with her mother. 



The next day all Berlin vibrated with the news 
which put an end so abruptly to the ball at Mott Bijoo. 
There were as manv variations of the version fliat 
Madame von Billow had given to Wilhehnina as there 
were mouths to repeat them ; but differing as they did 
one from another in details they all agreed on the 
main points. Fritz had tried to escape and failed; 
Fritz was a prisoner. 

To the city at large the news added zest to the 
ordinary conversation ; it was discussed in the beer- 
houses and caf6s with as much excitement as if it 
were an edict, with all the wanton pleasure of a 
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Startling scandal. But over the Court it cast an 
indescribable gloom, which mounted to horror as the 
day went by, the horror of an impending and in- 
avertible cataclysm. The confusion of rumour, the 
uncertainty as to what next would happen, filled the 
palace with the insupportable anguish of acute stis- 
pense. All thought, all action, was paralysed by the 
degrading tyranny of fear—fear of the king. The 
King was coming! Coming like the wrath of the 
God of the Old Testament, the God of battles and 
of vengeance. Coming silently, without warning, 
irresistibly. And the innocent and the guilty alike 
trembled at the coming of the King ! 

In this general demoralisation of the faculties the 
machinery df intrigue still worked, the revolution of 
its wheels could be heard in the death-like stagnation 
of the palace. The masters, the digineers, all the 
employes sat stricken and helpless, but the great 
machine, propelled by the impetus with which it was 
started, continued to throb, slowly, and more slowly, 
like a clock which is running down. Frantici appeals 
for help, for advice, were despatched from the dis- 
tracted Queen; Dickens, Lcuvener, his Danish col- 
league and ally, everyone on whose sympathy dne 
might rely was requisitioned to give it now. But 
what could anyone do in a crisis so uncertain, so in- 
definable? In such circumstances one could think 
only of oneself. Diplomacy was very chary of show-* 
ing itself ; in this state of suspense it might so easily 
do the wrong thing. Better keep within the 
Embassies and Legations till the storm was past. 
The Danish, Dutch, and French Ministers Were 
panic-stricken when, towards night, the news reached 
Berlin that the King had discovered a plot in the 
flight of his son. There was one rumour that he was 
going down the Rhine to Wesel to avoid being kid- 
napped by the French ; another that he was to be 
locked up for life in a Danish fortress ; another that 
Holland advocated his abdication. Perhaps in every 
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one of these rumours there was a grain of truth, per- 
haps in the Cabinets of these countries such crimes 
had been discussed Who shall say what diplomacy 
did not discuss ? But no one was more alarmed and 
justly than Dickens. Had he not abetted the arrested 
prince? Had he not been admitted at midnight by 
stealth into the Park of Potsdam and furnished the 
travelling money? For him the palace was now full 
of danger ; the volcano, at whose feet one lived, was 
rumbling ominously; better pack one's boxes and 
depart before the eruption, if there yet be time. The 
Queen might rave wildly ; all her employes had struck 
work, the engines of intrigue had almost stopped. 

Of all who had the most cause to fear none showed 
less alarm than Katte. In him, the situation created 
a strange joy. He was supposed to be in danger, and 
she, whom he so passionately adored, trembled for his 
safety. After that, what mattered danger to him? 
On tihe contrary, he hailed it ; did it not bring him 
closer to his beloved, did it not make her heart beat 
the faster? To flee was utterly impossible ; he could 
no more have torn himself away from Berlin than the 
needle can quit the magnet There often lurks un- 
seen a curse in a kind word, and Wilhelmina's farewell 
to him at Mon Bijou was his vial of wrath. 

" At the most," he said to himself, " I can but be 
sent to Spandau for a time. The prince has done 
nothing so very terrible He and his friends will have 
a mauvais quart d'heure I dare say, but he is heir to 
a throne and the King can't do much to him. Be- 
sides, to suffer in his interest is a direct appeal to my 
glorious princess." 

On the second day of Fear he paid several visits 
to learn the latest news. 

"What, you still here, Katte?" was the ominous 
greeting he received everywhere He laughed lightly 
and treated it as a joke. 

"Yes, why not?" he answered. "What is the 
latest? Has the King arrived yet? " 
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There was fresh news and it concerned Katte, but 
his jaunty air and smiling face gave the lie to it It 
was not worth repeating. 

" Still here, Katte ? " cried acquaintances as they 
passed him in the street He shrugged his shoulders 
and smiled ; perhaps she was asking that question. 

" Still here, Katte ? ** It began to be very annoy- 
ing ; he noticed that people whom he did not know, 
but who had evidently seen iiim on public occasions 
with the prince, looked at him curiously and shook 
their heads. He decided to go to the palace and loll 
about in the ante-rooms. Perhaps he might hear 
something of the princess, perhaps she might send 
him a message; the sound of her name mentioned 
by others would be a deUght ; to be near her though 
he did not see her would be a satisfaction. 

"Still here, Katte?" exclaimed a chorus of voices 
as he entered the guard-room of the palace. 

" Damn you, yes ! " he retorted rather angrily. 
"Why shouldn't I be here? Everybody I have met 
to-day has asked me that question. Have you all 
gone mad ? *' 

His comrades of the Bodyguards shrugged their 
shoulders. He had a sudden presentiment that some 
fresh and terrible news had arrived. With a nervous 
laugh he exclaimed : 

" Forgive me for being so rude. I meant no 
offence. You are all devilish silent. Has anything 
happened ? " 

"Yes," said one, placing a hand on his shoulder, 
" the prince is on his way to Ciistrin in close confine- 
ment His sword and his uniform have been taken 
from him. He is treated as a common criminal. It 
is said that he is to be tried for high treason by a 
court-martial. The King has written to Madame von 
Kamken to inform the Queen. It is also said that 
Natzmer has received an order for your arrest ! " 

Katte turned deadly pale, but it was not with fear 
as they all thought. He suddenly remembered that 
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he had made no attempt to dispose of his effects ; 
among them was a writing-desk of the prince that 
contained all the letters Fritz had received from his 
mother and sister. What a monster, what a fool he 
was not to have thought of that desk before I At all 
costs it must not fall into the hands of the King ; he 
started to return at once to his quarters. His brother 
officers in the guard-room believed that he intended 
to flee and that they were seeing him for the last 
time. 

" Good-bye, Katte," they cried, crowding round him 
and shaking his hands, " good luck ! " 

" Lose no time, Katte,'' said one, " I hear that 
Natzmer is most anxious that you should get away ; 
he has promised the Queen to delay arresting you for 
three hours. So ride as if the devU were behind 
you I '* 

Katte pressed the hands of his comrades, and tore 
himself away. The three hours before Field-Marshal 
Natzmer sent to arrest him would give him time to 
send Fritz's desk with its incriminating correspond- 
ence to the Queen and otherwise put his affairs in 
order. It should never be said of Hermann von 
Katte that he had deserted his friends to save himself. 

With the utmost haste he returned to his quarters 
to execute if possible, in the imcertain period of free- 
dom left him, that which he should have been care- 
fully doing ever since the night of the ball at Mon 
Bijou. Fate, which had been so long stalking him 
down, was now close behind him ready to spring with 
the unknown in its hands — ^and he was not ready! 
In this moment of extreme nervous tension he ceased 
to think of Fritz. It was Wilhelmina who was in 
danger now ; in that writing-desk of Fritz's, which 
was still in his possession, there was enough evidence 
to bring all the terrors of Frederick William on her 
head. Wilhelmina dominated him now as she had 
never done before ; Wilhelmina, menaced, suffering, 
overwhelmed with untold horrors, a beautiful, benig- 
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nant goddess who had begged him to flee and given 
him her little hand to kiss ! 

O, merciful God," he murmured, s^s he rushed 
through the streets to his quarters, " grant me time to 
get rid of the desk ! " 

Frantically he searched for it among his effects, 
littering the floor of his room with dl manner of 
things^ even overlooking it in his mad haste. A cry 
of despair escaped him. What had become of it? 
Surely it was in the room, he had seen it only the day 
before. And he began his search again, turning the 
whole room upside down. Suddenly he spied it in 
the very place he had put it on the day that Fritz had 
entrusted it to him before he departed on this ill- 
fated journey with the King. It was locked and 
sealed with his own seal. In a cold sweat Katte 
seized it ; what if at this very moment he should be 
arrested? He rushed to the window to see if the 
guards were coming down the street; he rushed 
to the door, but there was no step on the stair. His 
self-possession had utterly departed from him, he did 
not know what to do with the desk. And he might 
be arrested any moment! To break it open and 
destroy the contents was impossible; there was not 
time for that; besides, the King undoubtedly knew 
of its existence, his son's papers would be the first 
thing he would demand. To send it direct to the 
palace was equally out of the question; the palace 
was alive with spies. He dared not send it to one of 
the friendly embassies lest, in the panic which reigned 
there, it should be refused. In his distraction he 
suddenly remembered that the Countess von Finkin- 
stein, the wife of Fritz's former military governor, 
wa^ a friend of the Queen, and hurriedly scribbling 
a few lines on a Wt of paper he called his valet 

"You have always been faithful to me," he said, 
'' I want you to do me one last service. I shall be 
arrested in a few minutes and all my effects will be 
seized Take this note and this desk immediately 

17* 
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to the house of the Countess von Finkinstein and 
leave them. Disg^se yourself so that you may not 
be suspected For God's sake do not fail me. You 
shall he richly rewarded, never fear." 

The fellow, who had been employed on many a 
secret mission, knew his business and departed with 
the desk and note. Katte no sooner saw him dis- 
appear than he sat down with a sigh of relief and 
contemplated the litter aroimd him wearily. Was 
there anything else to be got rid of ? Yes, the letters 
that Fritz had written to him which he had never 
destroyed ; letters full of the project of flight, and 
the greater part of the money that Dickens had given 
to the prince that night at Potsdam. There was no 
time now to dispose of these things ; besides^ they 
could not implicate the princess. The princess! 
Good God! did he not wear her portrait next his 
heart? And he unbuttoned his timic and his shirt 
to look at it 

" Bah ! ** he muttered " It is not possible that they 
will search me. At the most I shall be sent to 
Spandau ; I will not, I cannot part with this ! " And 
passionately kissing the portrait as he had too often 
done before, he replaced it next his heart 

A few minutes later there was a knock on his door 
and the Colonel of the Bodyguards entered 

" My poor Katte," he said, '* I am truly sorry to find 
you here. You have had every chance given you to 
escape The order for your arrest came last night, 
but Field-Marshal Natzmer, to whom the King sent 
it, withheld its execution till now. Oh, why did you 
not fly?" 

" Do not let it trouble you, my good friend," said 
Katte cheerfully. " I appreciate your kindness more 
than I can express, but I could not fly and desert the 
poor prince. I am his friend." 

He handed his sword to the Colonel, who took it, 
at the same time calling to the guards without They 
entered and at once began to pack up all the contents 
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of the room ; when they had finished they sealed 
everything with the Kingfs seal. Then Katte was 
marched away. He bore himself very proudly, even 
gaily. He gloried in his arrest, imprisonment for his 
friend was what he sought Was it not the seal to 
a picturesque friendship? Did it not make him, he 
dared to think so, holy in the eyes of Wilhelmina? 
O wayward, neurotic Katte, only four-and-twenty 
and so unpipe-clayed in a world of pipe-clay ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE ARRIVAL OF THE KING. 

In the meantime the news of what had taken place 
at the Castle of Mors had reached Berlin. At first 
the effect on the palace was one of relief, it put a stop 
to the unendurable suspense ; at least one had now 
definite news, one knew what had really happened, 
and could prepare to face it. But this pause m fear 
was of short duration ; reflection quickly poisoned 
the peace of mind of the Court once more. The 
King's determination to try his son for high treason, 
at which people were inclined to laugh, revived sus- 
pense when Katte was arrested His seizure was 
doubtless the first of many others, and every moment 
each wondered whether he or she would be the next 
to fall. But the pivot round which all fear turned, the 
summit on which the mountain of horror culminated, 
was the King. Imagination could find no colour too 
terrific in which to depict his state of mind. The 
imprisonment of Fritz, the supposed plot, the arrest 
of Katte, were as nothing to the coming of the King — 
that event would be the crash of doom. 

On the night of Katte's arrest, the Queen's apart- 
ment, where Her Majesty, her daughter, and her 
ladies-in-waiting were assembled, was in a state of 
distraction. 

" Wilhelmina," cried the Queen suddenly, "have 
you any idea what has become of our letters to Fritz ? 
It has just occurred to me that his correspondence will 
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be the first thing the King will demand on his return. 
It would ruin us cx)mpletely if our letters should fall 
into his hands." 

The alarm of the Queen increased as she rpoke, and 
was reflected on her ladies-in-waiting. 

"Perhaps the prince has destroyed them," said 
Madame von Sonsfeld, trying to cheer the Queen. 
" Surely, his Royal Highness would never have been 
so unwise as to keep any letters he received." 

" No," remarked Wilhelmina, with grim solemnity, 
" I know my brother too well. When he received our 
letters he would be too excited to think of destroying 
them. I will wager anything that they are among 
Katte's effects." 

The passionless conviction of the princess caused 
all to shudder. 

" If that is so," moaned the Queen, whose presence 
of mind always deserted her in moments of peril, " we 
are absolutely lost ! " 

Wilhelmina alone retained her composure. 

"Mamma," she said, "you must send to Field- 
Marshal Natzmer at once and implore him to give you 
the box containing Fritz's letters, if he has it." 

"Suppose Natzmer refused?" suggested Madame 
von BUlow; "remember, in such times as these, 
friends turn into enemies." 

This Job's comfort caused the Queen to wring her 
hands. 

" Oh, to get back my letters," she moaned, " there 
is nothing I would not do. I would even go down on 
my knees to Grumkow or Seckendorf, like my poor 
Fritz at Bonn. There are things in my letters that 
would ruin me for ever with the King. Oh, how am 
I to get them back ? " 

" Perhaps it would be wise to throw yourself on the 
mercy of Grumkow. Pride is nothing in such a 
crisis," said Madame von Kamken, the chief lady-in- 
waiting. 

" Wilhelmina," said the Queen anxiously, " what do 
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you say; shall I implore Grumkow? He could 
get the letters; Natzmer would not dare to refuse 
him." 

The mention of her brother suing to Seckendorf, 
for all particulars of the flight had by this time 
reached Berlin, fired all WiUielmina's scorn. She 
pitied her brother, she knew that his situation must 
have been very terrible when he could sue to Secken- 
dorf, but that the Queen should talk of going down 
on her knees to Grumkow was a thoroughly 
pusillanimous suggestion. 

Looking at her mother haughtily, she said in a voice 
that stabbed like a sword : 

" Unhappy as you are, unhappy as you may be, are 
you not still Queen of Prussia? You dare not so 
dishonour yourself, so abuse your ro3ral rank as to sue 
to Gnunkow ; I would go to the scaffold sooner ! " 

The Queen's sense of dignity, which was never 
genuine, was now blunted with terror. She felt 
utterly crushed by her daughter's rebuke, which she 
knew she deserv«l. 

" My letters ! My letters ! I am lost ! I am 
lost ! " she cried, bursting into tears. 

" Mamma," said Wilhelmina, firmly, " there is only 
one thing to do, and that is to send to Field-Marshal 
Natzmer. He is devoted to us, he has always been 
our friend. Send to Natzmer at once." 

It would have required much less decision than 
Wilhelmina showed to gain her point. The weak, 
distracted Queen clutched at any semblance of 
strength, was ready to accept any suggestion. 

"I will send to Natzmer," she whimpered, "but 
who shall it be? Everybody will be watched who 
comes from us. Grumkow's spies are everywhere." 

The ladies-in-waiting could think of no one ; 
terrorised by the situation, their minds were incapable 
of thought. The problem was beyond their solution. 
Wilhelmina, struggling against the difficulties raised 
by her mother's last remark, was silent. 
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" Whom shall I send ? Oh, whom shall I send ? " 
went on the Queen in a wail. 

"I have it," cried Wilhelmina suddenly, *'send 
your chaplain, Reinbeck. No one would suspect 
him/' 

For a moment a ray of hope scintillated in the 
Queen's apartment 

"Reinbeck is in the palace," exclaimed Madame 
von Bulow, "I saw him when I was coming here." 
And she rushed off at once to find him, bringing him 
back with her. 

But when the chaplain was told what was wanted 
of him, he refused point-blank. The King was 
coming ! The epidemic of panic had seized Reinbeck 
too. As he left the Queen's presence she moaned : 

" Now we are lost ! " 

The ladies-in-waiting, echoed it piteously ; uttered 
in voices shrill with fear, it sounded not imlike the 
wail of a human sacrifice. The revolution of the 
engines of intrigue had quite ceased. 

But now Chance began to shake her lucky dice. 
The departure of the chaplain was quickly followed 
by the arrival of the Countess von Finkinstein. The 
expression of her countenance was so full of alarm 
that the others for the moment forgot their own suffer- 
ings in a morbid anxiety to hear hers. 

" Conceive of my embarrassment," said the new 
comer addressing the Queen. " This afternoon this 
note and a sealed desk were left at my house." 

" Can it be possible that you have my son's writing- 
desk? " exclaimed the Queen, joy overwhelming sur- 
prise. " Read the note, Wilhelmina, oh, read ! " 

The princess eagerly took the note from the 
Countess von Finkinstein and read aloud : 

" Have the goodness, madame, to give this desk to 
the Queen ; it contains the letters which Her Majesty 
and the Princess Wilhelmina have written to the 
prince." 
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The Queen and the ladies-in-waiting burst into 
raptures. The Countess von Finkinstein looked from 
one to the other in perplexity. 

" It is all very well," she exclaimed, " but how about 
me? I cannot conceive why I should have been put 
in such a perilous dilemma." 

" Do you mean to say," cried the Queen furiously, 
" that you will refuse to give me the desk ? " 

"Oh, your Majesty," was the distracted answer, 
" can you not see tfiat if I send you the desk the King 
will ruin me, and if I give it to him you will ruin me. 
In either case I am ruined. Oh, I cannot conceive 
who can have picked me out for such a trick. The 
man who brought the desk to my house was masked." 

But the predicament of the Countess in nowise 
excited the Queen's pity ; she thought only of her- 
self ; the desk and its contents she must have. The 
timorous Countess, however, was not to be induced 
to give it up either by threats or entreaties until her 
own innocence in this affair should be established. 
The desk was pregnant with fate ; to have any con- 
nection with it was to be accursed ; it contained, as 
it were, the egg of a monster as fell as any that ever 
ravaged the earth. To break it before the King 
hatched it required the courage and adroitness of a 
St George. 

Now, as always, it was Wilhelmina who kept her 
head when the others had lost theirs. 

" Mamma," she said, " if the Countess von Finkin- 
stein should send it to you secretly, the spies of 
Grumkow would be sure to know it and the King 
would at once be informed. If you destroyed the 
letters you can imagine the wrath of the King, and 
if you don't destroy them they will ruin us all." 

"But what is to be done?" cried the Queen dis- 
tractedly. " Something must be done. Do you think 
I can calmlv contemplate the situation without doing 
anything ? ' 

" The desk must be sent to you openly ; there must 
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be no mystery about it," said Wilhelmina decisively. 
" When it comes you must lock it up in the presence 
of your servants, who are all in Grumkow*s pay. 
Then, as you will keep the key, we will see what else 
is to be done." 

" I will do all you say," replied the Queen gather- 
ing hope ; " but at all costs I must have the desk." 

It was with great difficulty proved to the Countess 
von Finkinstein that the suggestion of the princess 
would free her of all suspicion. By boldly sending 
the desk to the Queen, to whom it was addressed, she 
would simply be doing her duty. She was not sup- 
posed to know what it contained. At last she was 
persuaded, and the desk arrived at the palace and was 
locked up by the Queen in the presence of Ramen 
and her domestics. 

" There," exclaimed the Queen, as she gave the key 
to Madame von Kamken, " let it remain till the King 
asks for it." 

Ramen and the equally treacherous servants had 
no sooner departed to spread the news all over the 
palace than the Queen unlocked the cupboard and 
took out the desk. But now she had it she was no 
better off than before ; it could not be opened without 
breaking the seals, and that would prove to the King 
that it had been tampered with. Iii the face of this 
fresh difficulty all her satisfaction was turned to gall. 

"Perhaps" suggested Wilhelmina, "we could 
smuggle in a trusty carpenter under some pretence 
and get him to remove a panel without breaking the 
seals. Then we could abstract the letters and replace 
them with others." 

Bounding with joy at the idea, the Queen sent for 
Bock, an old man who had been in her service since 
she came to Prussia, a man to be relied oa 

" Bock," she said, " I want you to bring me a car- 
penter to open this desk without breaking the seals. 
Its contents would utterly ruin me if they should fall 
into the hands of the King." 
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And once more, as if eveiy incident in this extra- 
ordinary drama should have an air of unr^ity, 
Chance usurped the functions of worn-out intrigue. 
Looking at the seals Bock exclaimed : 

"Good Heavens, your Majesty, I have the self- 
same seal in my pocket. I foimd it in the garden at 
Mon Bijou after the ball, and I have been carrying: 
it about ever since in hope of discovering the owner." 
And he produced, to the intense astonishment of 
Wilhelmina, the seal she had seen Katte wearing on 
the night of the ball! 

" How strange ! " she exclaimed, after the manner 
of one thinking aloud, as she took it out of Bock's 
hand. "How very strange! Katte must have 
dropped it without noticing. How strange! *' 

"What makes you think it is Katte's? " asked the 
Queen anxiously. "Have you ever seen his arms? 
How do you know that he dropped it?" And she 
took it from her daughter and compared its impres- 
sion with that on the seals of the desk. 

The Queen's questions had no significance — ^they 
were merely the excited interrogations of one in a 
state of much anxiety. To have explained to her 
mother how she knew the seal that Bock had found 
was Katte's would have been a very simple matter 
for Wilhelmina, but long experience had made her 
subtle. In the world of intrigue to be straight- 
forward is to arouse suspicion ; where Katte was 
concerned the princess had every reason to be 
cunning. 

"Why do I know it is Katte's?" she replied, with 
well- veiled deceit. " Are not the impressions on both 
seals alike? Who but Katte would affix his private 
seal to Fritz's property ? " 

The Queen was in no mood to waste time in specu- 
lating further upon the singular coincidence ; having 
satisfied herself that she no longer ran any risk in 
opening the desk, she promptly broke the seals and 
picked the lock. At the sight of the letters that had 
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caused so much anxiety, the Queen and Wilhelmina 
threw themselves upon them like the daughters of 
Lycomedes on the jewels of Ulysses. Little poems 
in manuscript, sheets of carefully copied music; notes 
and reflections on history and art, all in Fritz's hand, 
were mixed among some fifteen hundred letters from 
all sorts of people. There were letters from the King 
and Queen of England, letters from the Cabinet of 
Versailles, letters from Dickens and Leuvener, from 
France and Spain, Sweden, Holland, and Russia, 
from Spartan pipe-clayed officers, whom the King 
had set to watch his son ; from Keith and Katte ; from 
Berlin tradespeople and money-lenders. Score upon 
score of letters addressed to the Rising Sun in 
terms of flattery or sympathy ; letters to set Europe 
ablaze if ever they fell into Frederick William's 
indignant hands ; letters to bring the writers to the 
scaffold; letters that a suspicious king could easily 
construe into a plot to dethrone him. The desk, in 
fact, contained the history of Fritz's life. 

But neither the Queen nor Wilhelmina reflected 
on the pathos that underlay all these political, official, 
and personal offerings of sympathy. Every sugges- 
tion of the sufferings that had made it possible for 
the young prince to look for happiness in the receipt 
of such a correspondence was obliterated by the 
thought of the coming King. Here, in their own 
hand-writing, mother and daughter read their own 
condemnation and shuddered as they read. To the 
excited imagfination of the Queen, it was as if every 
letter she had written her son had a voice and shouted 
aloud High Treason ! 

" I cannot read any more ! " she cried at last. " We 
have not time, we have not time! The King may 
come at any moment Oh, suppose he should come 
now? Let us burn them, all, all!" And pltmging 
her hands into the desk she gathered up the contents, 
and flinging them into an empty grate set fire to 
them. In a short time every vestige of Fritz's fatal 
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correspondence was reduced to ashes, which the 
Queen contemplated with a long sigh of relief. 

" Now, mamma," said Wilhelmina, whose composure 
seemed to increase in proportion to the agitation of 
her mother, " we must begin without del^y to write 
other letters to replace these we have burnt" 

And the two women began their labour. To refill 
the desk with letters, without exciting the suspicion 
of the attendants and before the arrival of the King, 
whose tenible voice was momentarily expected to 
be beard shouting in the ante-chambers, seemed a 
task as impossible as those that wicked fairies devise 
for captive princesses in fairy tales. To the Queen it 
was as dreadful as if she were forced^ to count the 

?*ains of sand in a bag between sunset and dawii. 
he strain was intolerable, but Wilhelmina did not 
falter ; the whole future depended on the refilling and 
resealing the desk. With the energy of despair, with 
the invincible energy of the HohenzoUems, her pen 
tiew over the paper ; and the force that accomplished 
this gigantic task was the inherited force of her 
father; the irresistible force of the imagination that 
had created Prussia, and was now at death-grip with 
Nature herself over the moulding of Fritz. 

The Queen of Prussia had fought many a battle in 
the course of her life, ignoble battles of Intrigue in 
As- You- Were campaigns, but victory had never 
perched on her standards till now. This Conquest 
of the WritingrDesk was the one real triumph or her 
life. But if the glory of it was hers> the victory was 
due to Wilhelmina ; to neither was the grim humour 
of the affair apparent ; from first to last the struggle 
was as earnest and terrible as the reduction of a 
fortress on which the fate of a war depended. To 
them, indeed, this writing-desk, with its fifteen 
hundred treasons, was the key of the situation. 
Having won it they could await the coming of the 
King, 5 not without terror, at least without despair. 

When Frederick William arrived, the Queen was 
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waiting for him in his own apartments. The moment 
he entered he bawled out to her : 

" Your worthless son is dead ! " 

" What," shrieked the Queen, unprepared for such 
news, " you have had the barbarity to kill him ? " 

" Yes, I tell you," continued the King brutally, " but 
I wish his writing-desk. You have it, bring it to me 
at once. If you have tampered with the seals you 
shall follow hxm ! " 

Dazed with horror, the Queen went to her own 
apartment to fetch the desk ; Wilhelmina and all her 
children were waiting for her there. 

" The desk," she moaned, " give me the desk. Oh, 
God, my son, my son ! " 

The desk was given to her and she departed with 
it, moving slowly like an old woman. The King no 
sooner saw the desk than he snatched it out of his 
wife's hands and examined the seals. 

" H*m," he snarled, " you were wise not to open it" 
And having torn out the letters he rushed off with 
them to Grumkow. 

The Queen returned to her apartment with a 
firmer step; a valet, smitten with pity of her 
abject misery, had whispered to her that Fritz was 
still alive. She had scarcely entered when Frederick 
William himself arrived. In spite of the terror be 
inspired his children ran to greet him; but he no 
sooner beheld Wilhelmina than his face became dis- 
torted with passion. 

" Infamous prostitute," he shouted, " how dare you 
show yourself before me? Go, keep your scoundrel 
of a brother company ! " And with his clenched fist 
the King felled her to the ground. 

The prostrate, unconscious body of his daughter 
seemed to deprive him of reason ; he kicked her with 
his feet, and would have trampled upon her had not 
Madame von Sonsfeld courageously shielded her. 
The Queen's fortitude had entirely left her, she ran 
shrieking about the room, while flie Royal children 
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flung themselves on their knees at their father's feet 
and implored him for mercy. It was like a scene out 
of some domestic royal drama of antiquity ; surely not 
in the annals of modem history is its parallel to be 
found. And as if to render it more unusual, more 
barbaric, it did not pass, like the unwritten tragedies 
of modem kings, within walls that give back no echo 
and before the eyes of courtiers that see not, but in the 
public view for all the world to witness. For the 
room in which the frantic Royal Family of Prussia 
were now gathered was on the ground floor of the 
palace with open windows facing the esplanade over 
which all Berlin had the right of way. The passers- 
by, attracted by the unseemly noise, stopped to behold 
their King in the bosom of his family. To them the 
sound of the wailing and cursing bome across the 
esplanade was like that of the Jovian thunderbolts 
as they smote down Niobe and her children ; those 
who heard it never forgot it. 

" The King has come back and is murdering his 
family. Listen ! " The whisper vibrated over the 
esplanade and rooted every man, woman, and child 
upon it to the spot. But not for long, the spell was 
broken by the ^ards which turned out and dispersed 
the loiterers with the tidings over Berlin, over the 
world. 

" Move on ! Move on ! " shouted the guards. 

The admonition and the hubbub of a hustled crowd 
penetrated into the apartment. 

But the shocking scandal implied by the noise 
without had not the least effect on Frederick 
William ; with his features disfigured with passion 
he continued to bellow forth the most horrible 
denunciations, stamping up and down the apartment 
while his little children clung piteously about him and 
wailed for mercy. Wilhelmina's swoon, or loss of 
consciousness ensuing from her fall, lasted but a few 
moments. Madame von Sonsfeld, like many timid 
women, suddenly developed courage in such a crisis. 
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Having prevented the maddened King from trampling 
on his daughter by shielding her with her own person, 
she supported the princess in her arms at one of the 
windows. The sight of his daughter's return to con- 
sciousness seemed to lash the King, if possible, to an 
even greater d^ree of rage. Seizing the Queen by 
the arm he shouted : 

" Grumkow is searching your letters to your son for 
a proof of your treason and implication in the plot 
against me. I tell you the sentence beforehand : it 
is divorce and banishment. If you are guilty your 
fate shall be that of your mother, the Hanoverian 
harlot who bore you ! It is the French bastard blood 
of Hanover that has turned my kingdom into a hell ! " 
And his lips were covered with a fine, white froth. 

The reference to the writing-desk restored to the 
Queen some of her fortitude ; she knew that search 
as he might Grumkow should never find a clue by 
which to ruin her. The thought of her baffled enemy 
fired her with a sense of victory. With a burst of 
scornful laughter she wrenched her arm free from the 
King's grip and exclaimed : 

" I can afford to laugh at your dog of a Grumkow ; 
the bloodhound is on the wrong scent. You are mad 
to put your faith in such a cur. I am innocent, and 
to prove me otherwise shall be as hard as to prove 
me illegitimate. Remember, your Majesty, if I am 
not the lawful daughter of the Elector of Hanover, 
you will do well to cross the escutcheon of the Hohen- 
zoUems with the bar sinister ! " 

To be answered back, strange as it may seem, 
often checked the torrent of Frederick William's 
wrath; he had a respect for those who dared to 
reprove him. The sudden fiery indignation of the 
Queen in the midst of her shrieking terror surprised 
him, and he looked at her thoughtfully as if he were 
trying to read her soul. She returned his gaze un- 
flinchingly, fortified with the impression that she had 
subdued him. A profound silence fell as if by magic, 
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upon the apartment, while the King and Queen stood 
confronting each other. It was more terrible than 
the tumult that had reigned but a moment before; 
there was something sinister in such a pause, some- 
thing unknown, uncanny and unnerving. It seemed 
to Wilhelmina that her father was devising horrors 
that should transcend the imagination. For the first 
time since he had burst into the apartment she remem- 
bered Fritz. The old instinct that had made her seek 
to protect her brother throughout all her life re- 
asserted itself; lying weak and dazed in Madame 
von Sonsfeld's arms the image of Fritz obsessed her, 
and like one in delirium, scarce conscious of what she 
said, she cried : 

" Oh, spare my brother, and I will marry the Duke 
of Weissenfels ! " 

The words were half-smothered by the handker- 
chief which Madame von Sonsfeld placed over her 
mouth, prompted by an instinct to avert attention 
from her. But the King had heard, and at the sound 
of his daughter's voice, he became at once like a man 
possessed. Who shall say what swift memories of old 
intrigues and defiance were not suggested to him by 
her words? Striding up to the window, in the em- 
brasure of which Madame von Sonsfeld supported the 
princess, he shouted : 

" It is you who have abetted your brother in his 
life-long disobedience, and you are his accomplice 
now in this, his last and greatest crime. You are 
guilty of high treason, you and he, it is a crime 
punished with death! You have brought your 
brother to the scaffold, for he shall die, he shall die! 
But you shall live, locked fast within four walls ; for 
the rest of your life you shall taste all the bitterness 
of death, you prostitute, you mistress of the traitor 
Katte ! " 

*' Oh, my God, the King is mad ! " shrieked the 
Queen, and fell fainting into the arms of one of her 
ladies-in-waiting. 
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Standing in front of the terrified princess with 
her arms outstretched, Madame von Sonsfeld 
courageously confronted the King. 

"Sire," she said boldly, "that is not true. Who- 
ever has told your Majesty such a thing has lied ! " 

" Take care," foamed the King, " that is not the way 
to address me" But in spite of himself, he was over- 
awed by the bravery of this woman whose timid 
character was well known to him. 

" And if your Majesty should send me to Spandau," 
repeated Madame von Sonsfeld, aglow with indignant 
courage, " I shall still affirm that your charge against 
the princess is utterly false! " 

At that moment the King's valet entered the apart- 
ment 

" Your Majesty," he said, " M. de Grumkow informs 
you that your presence is urgently required at the 
Council which is to interrogate Lieutenant Katte." 

Instantly the King turned to leave the apartment, 
exclaiming as he went : 

" Now I shall have proof of the treachery of Fritz 
and the canaille Wilhelmina. Clear proof to purge 
my family of traitors ! Clear proof to cut off the head 
of my infamous son ! " 

But sinister as he looked he did not go unrebuked. 
As if inspired by the courage of Madame von Sons- 
feld, Madame von Kamken, holding the half-con- 
scious Queen in her arms, exclaimed prophetically : 

" Sire, you pride yourself on being a God-fearing 
monarch. The Lord has rewarded you and loaded 
you with blessings, but beware how you deviate from 
His holy commands ; beware how you imitate Philip 
the Second and Peter the Great, who shed the blood 
of their sons as you threaten to do to yours. The 
Divine justice overtook them, their dominions became 
the prey to foreign and civil wars, and those two kings 
died with the execration of mankind ! " 

The King stopped for a moment, and looked at ^^ 
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her; his face, swollen with passion, turned a shade 
less purple, his eyes glittered nervously. 

" You are a bold woman to speak to me like that," 
he said huskily, " but your intention is good." And 
he turned and went away quietly. 

Fighting the phantoms that his wild imagination 
had created, Frederick William, Uie primitive son of 
Nature, was suffering as cruelly as his family, which 
he had broken as veritably as if he had bound them 
to the wheel. Wearing such a Nessus'-shirt of 
intrigue, how could such a man, unable to articulate 
what was in him, act other than he did ? It is at thy 
doors, O Seckendorf, O Grumkow, O imhappy, 
ambitious Queen, that all this misery lies! 

At the very moment that Frederick William 
departed, Katte crossed the esplanade. Four soldiers 
were conducting him to the King; behind him 
followed the effects that had been seized in his 
quarters, bound with ropes and sealed. He walked 
quickly with head erect and a fearless mien ; as he 
passed close to the window at which the princess 
stood looking out listlessly with her beautiful, proud 
face, pale and drawn with suffering, he guessed what 
had happened, and for a moment his heart failed him. 
But it was only for a moment ; in this terrible hour, 
when he was to meet Frederick William, he wanted 
all his courage. His face was as pale as the princess's 
as he took off his hat to salute her with a gesture of 
profound respect Wilhelmina shuddered as she 
met his eyes flaming with the old love-light that she 
knew so well. She felt that she was seeing him for 
-the last time, and suddenly the past rose before her 
in a new and searching light. Love had come to her, 
true and strong and silent, and she, in her royal dis- 
dain, had treated it with contempt and mockery. 
And now, irretrievably, it was passing out of her life ; 
when, too late, she realised what it was worth, what 
it had meant to her, what its loss would mean. But 
this man, from whom convention had separated her, 
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should not pass out of her life forever without a sign 
that she understood him. With a smile of infinite 
sadness she leaned from the window and mutely 
waved her hand. And to Katte, passing on to 
Frederick William, that last silent farewell was worth 
the price of blood. 

Wearily, the princess turned from the window with 
a sense of utter loneliness. 

" Poor M. de Katte ! " whispered Madame von 
Sonsfeld. " He was ** 

But she did not finish her sentence, for she was 
interrupted by the entrance of the King's valet 
followed by two soldiers. 

" Your Royal Highness," Sciid the valet, advancing 
to the princess, " I have to inform you that His 
Majesty has sent me to arrest you. You and Madame 
von Sonsfeld are to be confined in a room of the 
palace until His Majesty has decided what is to be 
done with you," 

A piercing shriek went up from the Queen, and she 
clasped her daughter in a wild embrace. 

"Mamma," whispered the princess hurriedly, "let 
us thank God that we succeeded in destroying the 
letters in Fritz's desk," then, turning haughtily to the 
valet, she added, " I am ready to obey my father." 
And leaning on the arm of Madame von Sonsfeld, 
she quietly quitted the apartment followed by the 
soldiers. 

The silence of complete despair reigned in the ro,om 
when she had departed, broken only by the tramp of 
the guards on the esplanade and the distant hum of 
Berlin. Verily, the King had come at last ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

AT CUSTRIN. 

While the conspirators in this atrocious plot, as 
Frederick William persisted in regarding his son's 
tragi-comic flight, were falling into his merciless 
clutch, one, by no means the least important, was 
flying for his life before the pursuing Prussian sleuth- 
hounds. The note, " Save yourself. All is lost," that 
Fritz had managed to despatch after his interview 
with Seckendorf at Bonn, reached Keith in the nick 
of time. He needed no second warning, nor did he 
let the grass grow under his feet. His fear of the 
King was great, and he drew no false inferences like 
Katte, as to a pardon that might follow the swift and 
swooping vengeance of Frederick William. Haunted 
with a dread lest the order for his arrest had already 
arrived, he mounted his horse on the spot and 
departed, without thought of anything save to escape. 
But though bis excitement was intense, he did not 
lose his presence of mind. Instead of exciting sus- 
picion by galloping through the streets of Wesel, he 
ambled leisurely, but with his heart in his mouth, 
out of the gate of the city as if bent on his customary 
afternoon promenade in the pleasant meadows of the 
Rhine beyond the ramparts. Not till he had ridden 
some distance in this forced fashion, and the bells in 
the towers of Wesel sounded faintly in his ears as they 
struck the hour, did he drive his spurs furiously into 
his horse's flanks. In two hours Keith reined up 
panting on the Dutch frontier, henceforth a pariah! 
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Aroupd hiin lay the level yellow corn-fields like a sea 
of gold in the setting stgnmer sim, but the beauty 
and peace of Nature are a mockery to the fugitive. 
Keith, the whiloip, dashing, graceless, f?iscinating boy 
whom even the King had liked, drew in his breath 
hard and, ifor the first time in his life, experienced 
the anguish and terror of desolatioa Whither 
should he go ? Of what use to go anywhere without 
money? Where should he find shelter in strange, 
foreign countries ? Who would not willingly give him 
up for the sake of the King of Prussia's gold ? Black 
enough thoughts to anyone in such a strait. But 
Keith wa^ young and life was sweet 

" England ! " he murmured to himself. " I shall 
be safe there ; the friends of my friend will welcome 
me there for his sake. While there is life, there is 
hope. At least I have the start of the bloodhounds I •' 
And sigain digging his spurs into his horse he raced 
across the placid marshes of Holland like one in 
sauve qui f$Ht. 

Farmhouses or monasteries, where his winning 
manners won him the hospitality of the credulous 
country-folk, sheltered him at night He was off 
again before dawn, spurring his weary horse on 
towards the Hague, travelling by circuitous and un- 
frequented by-ways and quaking with terror at every 
sound behind him. And be had reason both for alarm 
and speed, for though he did not know it, Frederick 
William's sleuth-hounds were indeed behind him, 
gcenting him from place to place. The order for his 
arrest had arrived in Wesel only a quarter of an hour 
after he had been seen ambling out of the city gite ! 

In four days he reached the Hague. Before 
entering he acted with great caution. His Prussian 
uniform was like the garb of a convict, it would pro- 
claim him everywhere ; so abandoning his exhausted 
horse to wander whither it would, he hid himself in 
the woods outside the city till night, and then with 
all haste sought the English Embassy. 
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"Lord Chesterfield receives no one at this hour," 
was the answer to his knock. " Call to-morrow at 
noon." 

" But my business will not wait till to-morrow," 
pleaded Keitk "Oh, for the love of God let me 
see him now: I bring him news of the utmost 
import ! " 

At the same moment his pursuers were telling* the 
Prussian minister that they had tracked him to the 
Hague. 

The strange and excited appearance of the noc- 
turnal visitor prevailed upon the porter at the door of 
the English Embassy, and Keith was finally ushered 
into the presence of Lord Chesterfield. The tale he 
told so impressed that distinguished nobleman that 
he gave instructions to his entire household that the 
presence in the Embassy of a mysterious young man 
in a Prussian uniform was to be kept a profound 
secret But the sleuth-hounds of Frederick William 
were too well trained to give up the chase because 
they had temporarily lost the scent Having tracked 
the fugitive to the Hague, they went sniffling at all 
the holes into which he might crawl. Instinct in 
these animals often serves them when they lose the 
scent of that which they follow. They were not long 
in sitting down in front of the English Embassy, 
waiting vigilantly there like terriers at the mouth of 
a rat-hole. What palpitations must the sight of those 
Prussian imiforms have caused the hunted youth 
whenever he peeped through the curtains of his 
refuge ! 

Sinister news came from Berlin of immense 
moment to Keith. In a great trial that was conducted 
there he had been cited three times by tap of drum, 
arid then as he did not come, his effigy, cut in four, 
had been nailed to the gallows. In very truth, let 
him beware now lest he fall into Frederick William's 
hands ! In these days of exquisite suspense Keith's 
soul died within him, and an everlasting pall was 
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thrown over the naughty dash and gaiety that had 
so charmed Fritz. 

It was true that Lord Chesterfield had succoured 
him, but would that powerful protection last? The 
wrath of Frederick William was raging like a dragon 
outside the Council Chamber of the States General. 
To appease it, lest it break in and devour them, sup- 
pose their High Mightinesses should commit the 
sacrilege of violating the Embassy and tearing out 
the victim it sheltered? With eighty thousand men 
ready to march across its frontiers a nation's sense of 
honour becomes blunted Moreover it was possible 
that King George, little bending reed of a man, for 
equally urgent Hanoverian reasons, might order 
Chesterfield to throw to the ravenous beasts at his 
door the bone they craved. Such was the Hague, 
where the light-hearted Keith was to have met his 
Comte d'Alberville — such was flight, reduced from 
romance to reality. O royal friendship, thou madden- 
ing will-o*-the-wisp, into what quicksands dost thou 
invariably lead ? 

Perhaps Lord Chesterfield, who knew as well as 
Voltaire that no arguments are so forcible as 
battalions, shared the fears of his quaking, heart-sick 
refugee as to the violation of his Embassy. For one 
dark night when the bloodhounds at his door were 
sleeping, he had Keith, with much ingenuity, 
smuggled to the sea-shore and shipped to England. 
In that asylum of the proscribed, even King George 
dared not give him up, but he were better out of it ; 
so he was shipped with the British Fleet to Portugal, 
and there we will leave this lonely vagabond of nine- 
teen, far enough from Frederick William and the 
princely boy he had loved so imwisely and so well. 
His brother, the child on whom Fritz had depended 
at Steinfurdi and whose confession had precipitated 
this catastrophe, was drafted into a marching regi- 
ment and for ever forgotten in the upper ether where 
the companions of princes dwell. 
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The escape of Keith gave an additional and 
diabolical zest to the capture of Katte ; the King had 
bwdly hoped to lay hands on him. His interrogation 
wag conducted with p.11 the brutality that one might 
expect of the infuriated Frederick William. At sight 
of him the King, transported with rage, smote him 
brutally across the face, drenching him in blood ; tore 
from bis breast the order of St John that he wor^, 
cursed him and threatened him with the rack. 

" Sire," expostulated Grumkow, " pray restrain your 
passion and suffer the prisoner to be examined." 

To Katte the questions put him by the subtle 
Grumkow seemed more terrible than the treatment 
he had received at the hands of the King. In each 
one he saw a trap ; but, dazed as he was by the peril 
that his slightest careless answer would create, he 
kept his presence of mind. He knew nothing about 
the contents of the writing-desk; the Queen and 
Wilhelmina were perfectly innocent of all the charges 
brought against them. On these points there was no 
shaking him ; Katte clung to his words like a drown^ 
ing man to his rescuer. He did not mean to be 
treacherous, but so keen was be to shield the princess 
that he betrayed others. Thus, the King learnt that 
Spaen, the officer on duty at Potsdam, had been so 
reckless as to permit Katte and Dickens to visit the 
prince secretly. And Spaen was arrested. With the 
officers of his army treacherous to him and the Eng- 
lish Minister furnishing the money for Fritz to escape, 
it was perfectly useless to convince Frederick William 
that his imaginary plot was nothing but a boyish 
escapade, a natural and not unjustifiable act on the 
part of his miserable son. He hesitated to lay hands 
on Dickens, but he sated his vengeance on everyone 
of his own subjects who had been in the slightest 
degree associated with Fritz. 

In the meantime, Katte, clad like the vilest criminal, 
was thrown into a dungeon in the military prison at 
Berlin. And the court-martial to pass sentence on 
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these monstrous traitors, little more than boys in years, 
was hastily organised. Even now hope did not 
depart from Katte. 

** The prince is the heir to the crown," be kept 
saying to himself, " it must all come right." 

Those who had escaped ruin looked in vain for any 
sign of that calm which is said to reign in the vortex 
of cyclones ; the King's tempest of rage, terror, and 
suspicion continued unabated ; he had worked him- 
self into a state of mind bordering on madness. 
Always a man of swift and definite purpose, so tumul- 
tuous was his mind now, that it was impossible to 
determine his intentions. But though he ordered, 
and counter-ordered, till it seemed as if he himself 
did not know what he wanted, the continuity of his 
line of action was never really broken. He saw, as 
he always did in the travail of his creative imagina- 
tion, the end ; it was his intense eagerness to arrive 
at it that caused the confusion, the self-torture. This 
explained his reason for having Fritz stopped at the 
village of Mittenwalde and interrogated officially 
before he reached Ciistrin. Time in preparing the 
evidence for the court-martial was not saved at all 
by this, but it seemed so to the impatient King, 

Nothing new was brought to light by the enquiry 
at Mittenwalde ; Fritz's answers to the questions put 
him corresponded with those of Katte. The sight of 
the stem, formal inquisitors, among whom was the 
Public Prosecutor, clad, like the hangman, in the red 
robe of his office, filled the excit^S youth with a 
horrible presentiment. But the wonderful courage, 
or presence of mind, that he had displayed at the 
Castle of Mors did not desert him. Confronted with 
the contents of his writing-desk he guessed that in 
some way the original letters had been destroyed, 
and he affirmed that the forgeries were genuine. 
Grumkow, who conducted the interrogation, took a 
malicious pleasure in trying to snare him into a be- 
trayal of the Queen and Wilhelmina, and, failing in 
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his attempt, even hinted that the rack might wring 
the truth from him. The suggestion made Fritz's 
blood turn cold, but the bully's threat was useless. 

"An executioner such as you naturally takes 
pleasure in talking of his trade and his tools," he 
retorted dauntlessly, " but on me they will not produce 
any effect I have told you the truth; I alone am 
guilty. My mother, my sister, my friends, are per- 
fectly innocent I shall repeat it with my dying 
breath. You will not get anything further from me, 
it does not behove me to parry words with a scoundrel 
Uke you. Write down what I say, it is all you are 
here for!" 

" So you refuse to let the King, your father, know 
why you tried to escape?" persisted Griunkow, 
baffled by his haughty contempt and preparing to 
depart since there was nothing more to be gained. 

" You ought to know better than anybody, and be 
better able to say why to your master," was Fritz's 
cool reply. 

The result of the interrogation, duly reported to the 
King, left him where he was before it began. 

" We have been duped, sire," said Gnmikow, stung 
to exasperation as he handed the writing-desk to the 
King ; " there is nothing more to be got out of the 
prince than out of the Queen or the princess or Katte." 

Could it be possible, thought Frederick William, 
that his son was not the effeminate, spiritless dandy 
he had supposed ? Could it be possible that he had 
at last met a nature more than a match for his in 
stubborn, invincible obstinacy? Such courage, 
sublety, and defiance, though they struck him in 
spite of himself, kindled him to frenzy. 

" To Ciistrin with him ! " he yelled. " The court- 
martial shall wring out the truth ! " 

But the court-martial was more easily imagined 
than created. Tortured with the suspicion that 
treachery was rampant in his army, how could 
Frederick William be sure of finding men to compose 
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the court-martial who would not side with the prince 
against him ? He spent six weeks in selecting judges 
whom he believed would hold the scales of justice 
with blindfold eyes. Six weeks such as the im- 
patient man had never known before ; to those around 
him during this time it was impossible to decide 
whether he had become an ogre or mad. He 
threatened to march an army into Hanover and sack 
the country, and insulted the wretched Queen by 
commanding her in public to drink to the downfall 
of England. Then, seized with a spasm of the old 
religious fear, he went to his wife's apartment in the 
middle of the night and, weeping like a child, begged 
her to comfort him. But whetiier he was bursting 
with rage, or blubbering with remorse, he was equally 
terrifying. So had the rugged baresarks acted in the 
primitive heathen times. 

And now even Grumkow trembled. The bulging 
eyes, the purple face, the frothing lips of the self- 
tortured King, who no longer slept at night, sug- 
gested apoplexy. Suppose he should die suddenly? 
Over Seckendorf too, as well as GrumkoAv, tlie 
thought of the new king, for whose misery he was so 
largely responsible, issuing from the dungeon at 
Ciistrin at such a juncture, hung like the sword of 
Damocles. One saw the Double Marriage rising out 
of its ashes like the Phoenix, the other the ruin he 
knew he well deserved. Could it be possible that 
they had played their trump card too soon? If so, 
cheating could alone redeem the mistake. But how 
cheat Destiny, which, like the Greek gods at Troy, 
was now manifestly directing the tragedy? To the 
accomplished card-sharper in the game of Intrigue, 
even Destiny may be duped. 

These two men were aware of a fact that the King, 
in his fury, had forgotten : Fritz was something more 
than the subject of the King of Prussia, he was a 
Prince of the Empire, and as such, he could neither 
be executed nor forced to renounce his rights save 
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by the unanimous decree of the Imperial Diet. With 
consummate subtlety they proposed to make the 
prince believe he owed his safety to them, which 
would save them if the King died 

In the Court of Berlin, shaken as if by some Lisbon 
earthquake, these two, in spite of their terror, did not 
lose their wits. Grumkow, who alone of all now 
retained the shadow of royal favour, managed by his 
craft to persuade the King to send him to Ciistrin 
to interrogate the prince again before the court-mar- 
tial sat 

" If the wretch asks for his mother and sister tell 
him that nobody thinks about him here any more," 
said Frederick William. " Tell him that the Queen 
never wishes to hear his name mentioned and that 
Wilhelmina is imprisoned." 

Before the coming of Grumkow no whisper of the 
world without had reached Fritz. Clad, like Katte, 
in convict clothes, he sat at Ciistrin in rigorous, soli- 
tary confinement, waiting, waiting. The cell he 
occupied was lighted by a small grated window 
through which occasionally a melancholy sunbeam 
slant^; at night the darkness was profound, for 
after his miserable prisoner's supper was served him 
the candles were taken away. The jailers who 
brought him his food, already cut up lest he should 
be tempted to destroy himself with a knife, had 
orders to address no remarks to him, to answer no 
questions. But while his father decreed that all 
earthly hope should be taken from him, that of the 
next world was provided him in the shape of a Bible 
and the religious writings of his old tutors Noltenius 
and Panzendorf. It was the typical dungeon of old 
romance, silent, and foul, and mysterious as the grave, 
a dungeon to thrill an eager fancy in days of luxurious 
ease ; but the picturesque imagination refuses its food 
in the hour of grim reality. The loneliness, the 
degradation, the uncertainty of his own and his 
friends* fate, were calculated to produce the most 
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sinister effect on a nature so highly strung. It seemed 
as if Frederick WiUiam, himself mad, would drive his 
son into madness. But the sensitive boy who had 
come through the school of Rhadamanthus and the 
unspeakable cruelty of the later years, was not the one 
to succtunb in the cell at Ciistrin. Terrible as was 
this imprisonment, the memory of the degradation at 
Miihlberg and the daily contact with his father, was 
worse. His haughty courage and contemptuous 
defiance, born of despair, sustained him. As Katte 
fortified himself with the thought of his friend's rank, 
so Fritz kept repeating : 

"Am I not heir to the crown? Even my father 
cannot punish me for ever ! " 

Duplicity had lightened many an aching misery 
before, might it not serve now ? And he bethought 
himself of an invention of deceit that he had practised 
with success on occasions in the past One day he 
implored his jailers to ask the King for permission to 
receive the Holy Communion. It was a piece of 
cunning well calculated to flatter his father as a sign 
of penitence, while at the same time it would break 
the maddening solitude of confinement. 

" Tell him,'* said Frederick William sternly, " that 
it is not yet time. He must wait for that consolation 
until the court-martial has finished deliberating." 

To Fritz, who eagerly awaited his father's answer, 
the words seemed to contain some terrible hidden 
meaning. Could it be possible that his father did 
really intend to deprive him of life ? To his frantic 
cry for knowledge of what was happening in the world 
outside the grim walls gave no reply. 

It was now that Grumkow entered his cell. To 
Fritz, in that fatal solitude, the Devil himself would 
have been welcome. The Minister did not repeat the 
King's cruel message to the prince ; he had come to 
bring hope not despair. Nevertheless, while he com- 
forted he terrified, it was the game of Grumkow to 
impress the prisoner with the immense gravity of the 
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situation and that he alone could save him. Fritz's 
gratitude was as necessary to him now as an heir to 
a king ; what matter if it be illegitimate so long as 
it lives ? 

"Your Royal Highness," said Grumkow, shutting 
himself alone in the cell with Fritz, " a court-martial 
is about to assemble to try you as a deserter. Con- 
viction in such a case is death. But the King does 
not remember that, as you are a prince of the Empire, 
it is only the Imperial Diet that can carry out such a 
sentence. It is to bid you hope that I have dared to 
come here under false pretences. That I who have 
appeared your enemy should now masquerade as a 
friend may seem strange, even suspicious to you, but, 
believe me, my past actions have been dictated not 
from malice but from the necessity of obeying the 
King, your father. Pity has finally ousted duty: 
Seckendorf and I are no longer able to watch your 
sufferings with acquiescence. We are your friends, 
more powerful than any you have, and we will save 
you. To convince you that our motives are guided 
only by pity, we lay no conditions upon you. Our 
reward will be in the consciousness of having done 
what was right, perhaps in winning your esteem. 
Now can it be possible for motives to be less un- 
selfish? Keep up heart, your Royal Highness, and 
in this very delicate matter rely on Seckendorf and 
me. Remember always that we are working for you 
and your dear friends." 

In the state of mind in which Fritz was he was not 
likely to analyse the motives of Grumkow ; drowning 
men have never been known to consider the character 
of their rescuers before they accept succour. When 
Grumkow left the cell at Ciistrin it seemed to Fritz as 
if an angel of light had visited him ! 

At last, after these labour-pangs, the court- 
martial was bom. Externally passionless and merci- 
less as the justice they represented, the idea of passing 
judgment on the son of their King, on the heir to the 
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throne, seemed like regicide to the judges* Some 
even dared to pity Fritz. With a curious pipe-clayed 
cleverness they proved the non-existence of any plot 
against the King ; the flight of the prince thus became 
an escapade beyond their province to deal with, a 
matter between father and son. But that the terrible 
rage and suspicion of the King should have a 
foundation in the eyes of the world, the court-martial 
sentenced Keith, whom they knew to be safe, to death 
as a deserter ; while Katte, for intriguing with foreign 
ministers and abetting the prince in disobedience to 
his father, was sentenced to life-long imprisonment 
with a strong recommendation to the King's mercy 
on account of his youth. 

The verdict was a clever evausion of a terrible 
responsibility, for which the rugged, honest judges 
had no stomach. But it did not satisfy Frederick 
William. To pass off the schemes of Fritz and Katte 
as a boyish escapade tmdeserving of the importance 
attached to it, was to make him appear ridiculous, if 
not to condemn him. The verdict was not to be 
borne. 

" Retry the case ! " he yelled at Gnunkow, who was 
one of the judges, and to whose cunning the decision 
of the court-martial was in no small measure due. *' I 
will have justice or your head! Fritz is a deserter, 
he deserves death as much as Keith whom you have 
condemned to death ! " 

The court-martial, completely terrorised, sat again. 
It was clear the King wished for blood. Palpitating 
with horror, but still preserving their impressive, 
judicial aspect, they flung the sop to Cerberus. It 
was solemnly decreed that Lieutenant Katte of the 
Bodyguards should be removed from life by the sword 
as an example. 

" And Fritz ? What is the verdict on Fritz ? " cried 
the King hoarsely, when Grumkow read to him the 
decision of the court. 

" Sire," said that consummate strategist, not daring 
to look at his master, "the prince belongs to the 
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Empire. He can only be judged by the Imperial 
Diet at Frankfort If the King of Prussia is so un- 
natural as to wish for the blood of his son, a boy of 
eighteen, he must carry him to the Diet" 

Frederick William was baf&ed ; Fritz, as ever, con- 
tinued to defy him. His kingdom remained incom- 
plete and all the work that he had done would be 
obliterated at his death by his flute-playing, romance- 
reading dandy of a son. Was he then to be the last 
of the HohenzoUems ? Was their glorious future 
that, as a young man, he had pictured to himself in 
the splendid desert of his father's Court, that he had 
cherished all his life, was it to vanish now like the 
Promised Land from Moses? To such a man such 
thoughts were a Calvaiy. Between the dazzling 
dream and its reality tnere was nothing but the 
wretched, defiant boy in the dungeon at Ctistrin; 
such a trifle and such an obstacle. Was there no way 
to crush him, no way to enchant him into submission ? 
Was he, indeed, invulnerable? The turgid anguish 
of Frederick William's mind was suddenly illumined 
with a bright beam of hope. He remembered that 
passionate cry of Fritz's at the Castle of M6rs> it had 
haunted him many times since, "I alone am guilty. 
Oh, spare my friends I Spare Katte ! " The way to 
humble the haughty boy, the way to turn the adamant 
of that defiant nature into clay that would take the 
mould, was to strike 'him through his friend. Katte 
should die before his eyes in a manner as cruel as it 
should be solemn. What an object lesson for Fritz ! 
And as the poison of this diabolical idea was distilled 
in his brain, Frederick William became suddenly per- 
fectly calm, inflexible, remorseless. 

He knew that Katte was innocent, but his blood 
was the only alchemy that would dissolve Fritz. To 
refuse it now was out of the question ; Frederick 
William hailed it with joy. Nothing had ever stood 
in his path, nothing ever should. He felt as if he held 
Thor's Hammer in his hand ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE RAMPARTS AT CUSTRIN. 

Imprisonment had not the degradation for Katte 
that it had for the Crown Prince of Prussia, he 
regarded it as a picturesque martyrdom. Closely 
confined though he was, he had a talisman which 
enchanted his dungeon into a paradise for him. It 
was the medallion portrait of Wilhelmina. It became 
to him a living being ; again and again he pressed it 
to his lips, and poured out to it all the lava of the 
mighty passion that consumed him, the mere reflec- 
tion of whose fire as it lit up his wonderful eyes had 
alone been known to the original. In the portrait 
the lovely face of the princess wore its habitual, 
imperious expression, the expression that, like a force 
of nature, had kept the volcano in his heart from 
bursting forth, that had so often killed his wild, un- 
lawful hopes. Now Katte read there the expression 
he had seen on Wilhelmina's face on the day he 
passed under her window on his way to Frederick 
William. The memory of that mute and tender 
salute was indelibly stamped on his brain ; it had acted 
like a charm on him when he stood in the terrible 
presence of the King, deadening, to a certain degree, 
the agony of that interview. Since then his imagina- 
tion had idealised it, and he had exaggerated the 
manifest pity of his princess into the meaning he fain 
would interpret it. Katte believed that Wilhelmina 
loved him This delicious thought robbed his im- 
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prisonment of all terror ; his dungeon was not londy, 
Wilhelmina had descended into it like a holy 
annunciation. 

At first he took a hectic pleasure in his confinement 
" Is it not for her brother's sake I am her6 ? " he 
mused " To refuse to escape is a proof of the sin- 
cerity of my devotion, it has shown her the stuflF I 
am made of. My sufiFerings appeal to her as nothing 
else could" 

And when he could tear himself from the adoration 
of her painted image, he amused himself with com- 
posing sad poems. The following he scratched on 
the dungeon wall : 

** C'est toi fortune inconstante, 
Flatteuse divinity, 
Qui pour remplir notre attente 
Charme notre vanit^. 

" Menteuse dans tes promesses, 
Injuste dans tes revers ; 
II n'y a jour qui finisse 
Sans nous montrer ton caprice 
Pour mille tours divers I " 

But as the weeks passed and no knowledge came 
to him of what was happening in the world without, 
the continued rigour with which he was guarded 
began to trouble him. It is the natures with the 
keenest sensibility that succumb the first to solitary 
confinement. The portrait of Wilhelmina was still 
a powerful talisman for warding off the vapours, but 
now the pleasant melancholy that inspired the poetry 
of his artistic temperament became more sombre. 

He continued to indulge his fancy as if the 
picturesqueness of imprisonment was a confirmed 
habit. But instead of verses he now scratched prose 
on the walls. One day he wrote : 

"With time and patience we obtain a good con- 
science. If you would know who has written this, 
the namr of Katte, still cheered up by hope, will 
inform you." 
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And as if the utterance of what he would fain 
believe gave him comfort, he repeated to himself a 
hundred times a day : 

" Patience, Katte, patience. It must all come right 
in time. Fritz is the heir to the crown. It is im- 
possible that any harm can come to him or his friends. 
What he did was only an escapade." 

Nevertheless, hope grew sickly in him, a vague fear 
attenuated it Across the intoxicating vision of Wil- 
helmina flashed glimpses into horrors which became 
more and more frequent. At last, in spite of his 
talisman, they took complete possession of him. The 
chance conversation of the two sentries without his 
door, talking louder than their wont, caught his ear ; 
and Katte, eagerly listening, learnt that Keith had 
escaped and his effigy been nailed to the gallows at 
Wesel. The sinister presentiment this news created, 
paralysed his imagination ; he lost the sense of the 
picturesque, he no longer had the heart to cheer him- 
self with hope. Suspense, gnawing at his mind, grew 
fatter and fatter as it devoured him. And Katte 
languished. 

Meanwhile, powerful interest was being exerted in 
his behalf. His father. General Katte, an honest and 
loyal soldier, wrote to the King imploring mercy. 

" Your son," was Frederick William's laconic reply, 
" is a scoundrel ; mine, too, we can neither of us help 
it" Hereupon, Katte's grandfather, Field-Marshal 
von Wartensleben, an old man laden with years and 
honours, went in person to the King. The appeal of 
this veteran was very pathetic 

" Sire," he pleaded, in a voice broken with tears, 
" it is only my boy's life I ask for. Imprison him, if 
you will, for tiie rest of his days, but do not take his 
life from him. Oh, sire, give me this handful of blood. 
Remember my past services and let not this disgrace 
cover me as I stand on the brink of the grave ! " And 
he went on impressively to remind the King of his 
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long and distinguished career in the service of the 
HobenzoUems. 

If anything could have touched Frederick William 
it would have been his knowledge of the deeds by 
which this old soldier, in the course of eighty years, 
had risen to a Field-rMarshars b&ton from a cadet 
under the Great Elector. Had he been able to forget 
it the medal of Malplaquet on ikh^ old man's breast 
would alone have reminded him. But Frederick 
William shook bis head sadly and said huskily t 

'' I am not in a position to pardon. Justice must 
take its course ; the future of Prussia is at stake. 
Intercessions are useles&'' 

Even now the family of Katte did not abandon 
hope ; in their extremity they appealed to Grumkow 
and Seckendorf. The two arch-intriguers, to whom 
everything seemed possible in their own and others' 
eyes, promised to save him* In this case they had 
counted without the pawn they had used so long. 
Frederick William, in his sinister calmness which the 
second verdict of the court-martial induced, was even 
more inflexible than in his most ferocious moods. 
Grumkow and Seckendorf, exhausted with their 
prodigious effort to save the prince, dared not resist 
the King. Katte's doom was as unalterable as the 

h^ed stars. 

To him, poor fellow, whose blood was to be spilt 
in order that Frederick William might stamp the state 
be had created with his iron seal and cry, Finished ! 
the announcement of his sentence was a relief. Here, 
at least, was something certain and tangible after the 
haunting horror of a mounting suspense. 

'* I submit," he murmured with a suggestion of his 
old, high-flown manner, " to the decrees of the King 
and Providence. The cause in which I suffer is noble, 
and I shall mount the scaffold without faltering! " 

Lofty words, uttered by a spirit suddenly exalted 
beyond the reach of pain. Nevertheless after the first 
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shock of the news, Katte longed to live. He was too 
magnificently alive to realise the near approach of 
death, to endure it. His whole nature rebelled 
against such a monstrous suggestion ; he would live, 
death was utterly impossible, he would resist it to the 
uttermost! Communication with his friends and 
relatives was allowed him now ; he made use of the 
privilege to fight for life. His letters were passionate, 
breathless; their tone fluctuated between a prayer 
and a challenge. 

"Why should I fall while yet in flower?" he 
demanded haughtily. " The thing is out of nature," 
he wailed tearfully in the same breath, 

Eadi sentence revezded the convulsion of an artistic 
temperament 

Between his grandfather and the King he made no 
distinction, to both bis letters were the same. He 
begged them to remember his youth ; he demanded 
another trial ; he implored them to save his life. 
From the former he got a heart-broken reply ; from 
the latter none at all Already the death-agony had 
begun ; the superhuman ana terrific fight for life 
against immense odds of youth aUve all over ! 

The day following the verdict Major Schack of 
the Bodyguards appeared at Katte's prison with an 
escort of thirty troopers. Like most of the Prussian 
officers made in the rude image of their master, 
Schack had a warm heart under the pipe-clay with 
which the rigid discipline of Frederick William had 
smeared him. Katte had always found him some- 
thing more than a kind superior ; he had taken an 
dmost brotherly interest in the young man's career, 
and the tragedy with which it was so soon ending 
affected him profoundly. 

"I have His Majesty's commands," he said in a 
broken voice, as he entered the cell, " to be present 
at your execution. Twice I tried to refuse, but I must 
obey. God knows what it costs me! May He 
grant that the King^s heart may change at the last 
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moment, and that I may have the joy of announcing 
to you your pardon ! " 

To Katte, who had wrought himself into an 
imperious determination to Uve, this declaration was 
like a tempest to a ship in distress. His sallow 
cheeks, pale enough before, became livid now; his 
face was like a waxen mask through whose eye-holes 
two burning, restless eyes peered; otherwise there 
'was no sign of what he felt. It seemed as if the very 
solemnity of his fate had awed him into a sort of 
heroic dignity. 

'* You are too kind to me, Schack," he said in a low 
voice, after a slight pause. " I am content with my 
lot I die for a prince whom I love, and I have the 
consolation of giving him, by my death, the greatest 
proof of my friendship. He will never forget me ! " 

The utterance of the words seemed to strengthen 
him. 

" Come, let us go," he added in a ringing voice, " I 
am ready ! " 

With head erect enough and a firm step he entered 
the carriage which was to convey him to Ciistrin. 
Major Schack sat beside him, now and then testify- 
ing his g^eat sympathy by affectionately pressing his 
hand. The seat opposite was occupied by a young 
brother officer, and Miiller, the chaplain of the Body- 
guards. The latter, by Frederick William's special 
command, was to attend Katte to the scaffold. The 
King of Prussia, always scrupulous in respecting that 
which did not belong to him, had no intention of 
interfering with the soul of his victim, that was God's, 
the body only was his. 

It was the beginning of November when the second 
trial was concluded, and the journey to Ciistrin, which 
should have been accomplished in a day, took forty- 
eight hours owing to the weather. The carriage and 
its escort of troopers left Berlin in a deluge of rain, 
and in the intervals when it ceased, the dreary, sodden 
country was enveloped in a raw November fog. 
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The gloom of Nature, the depression of Schack and 
the subaltern, and the knowledge that he was going 
to die, were well calculated to crush Katte utterly. 
But instead of sinking into the lethargy of despair, 
a sense that his situation demanded courage made 
him hysterical With the world looking on, as it 
were, an outward semblance of pride at least was 
necessary. In his death on the scaffold, horrible as it 
was, he affected to see a martyrdom, the report of 
which would travel over Europ)e. The habit of culti- 
vating the picturesque which had become second 
nature to him, even now cast a mantle over despair. 
But while he held his head high and expressed high- 
flown sentiments, the waters of desolation were lap- 
ping at his heart Coupled with his hectic sense of 
martyrdom, he had a vast longing for sympathy which 
made him especially sensible to such spiritual conso- 
lation as the chaplain could give him. • Perhaps, also, 
an old vague instinct of Heaven and Hell may have 
made him, in his distraction, seize even at religion 
which he had so often treated mockingly in his 
affected Parisian way. On such a journey the 
lightest becomes serious, and when Miiller began 
to talk of Christ and the Eternal Hope of sinners, 
Katte listened eagerly. 

" I have never been an Atheist," he cried ; " if I 
have appeared so, it was to show off my wit which 
I noticed was attractive in society. O God, forgive 
me ! Lord Jesus, pity me ! " 

It was not the ordinary cowardice of the irreligious 
that made him now, at the gate of death, turn to 
Christ ; nor perhaps was it sincerity. To his highly- 
strung, neurotic nature, Death was not a physical 
terror; it was the leap into the dark that appalled 
him. Wrought up as he was to the snapping point, 
and his mind inflamed with the fear of certain death 
and the courage he was bound to show, the mystery 
and the old childish ideas of religion made it a sooth- 
ing consolation in these terrible hours like a madman's 
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dream. MiiUer prayed over him earnestly and ex- 
ploited for bis benefit all the resources of Christianity. 
The tears rained down the dieeks of Schack and the 
sttbaltera Froai prayers, MiiUer suddenly broke into 
a hymn. 

•^Oh, sing my favourite hymn," cried Katte, •* * Far 
from mv heart be thoughts.' I learnt it when I was a 
little child, but I have never sung it since I have 
grown up." 

He seemed inspired with a holy fervour; all day 
he talked of Christ and the promise of salvatioa Am 
his piety grew more excited, be believed be was going 
to the scalfold with joy. 

" If I were permitted now to choose between life 
and death," he said, **I would choose the latter, for 
never again could I be so ready to welcome it" 

An aureole qf sanctity seemed to encircle bim, and 
his face was transfigured with a strange expression 
of mystic exaltation and picturesque despair* So 
must the early Christians have looked when they 
stood in the amphitheatres and beard the terrible 
Roman shout: Ad leones! O Frederick William, 
does Prussia cost so much ? Aye, and more I " 

At a village where a halt was made for the night 
Katte askea to be allowed to write some farewell 
lettersw He was left alone for the purpose, and then 
at last his nerve gave way. The picturesque martyr- 
dom, the Christian consolation, were all a mockery ; 
Death was stalking him down, a monstrous demon 
that no shutting of the eyes could conceal, no trick 
of the imagination strip of horror. 

" Oh, my God ! " he cried, " is it possible that I 
must die ? Oh, give me courage to face it, to realise 
it ! And is this the end of you, Katte, with your 
divine ambitions, your beautiful daydreams ? Instead 
of the road to honour and glory it is that to shame 
and an infaunous death you are following ! You were 
too sure of luck and life ; the dawling light of the 
throne blinded you and you have stumbled over an 
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abyss. What a difference between the beginning 
i^id the end! It is too sad for words. Shall I 
tiremble when I look the headsman in the face ? ■■ 

He juddered, smote bi3 pahns together and strode 
up and down the room Uk^ a maniac. The spasm 
having past, be sat down with a wan face to write. 
But the thought of death was insistent, and throwing 
down his pen, he buried his face on his arms out- 
stretched across the table and wept 

" So young/' be sobbed, " and so alive I No, it is 
not possible, it is not to be borne, it is altogether 
monstrous ! " 

Once more he rpse and paced the room exclaiming 
frantically i 

" My God, the price is too great, too-*-^*^ ! Beware, 
Katte, beware, lest you gp mad! Ob, WilheUnina, 
beloved! I did not mean that, J did not! To die 
for you is sweet, it is, it is, dearest ! " 

He suddenly remembered the portrait, and taking 
it out, kissed it passionately. The thought that it 
would be found on him after death struck him ; it 
would betray her for love of whom he was dying, 
when he might have escaped like Keith. What 
should he do with it, how bring himself to part with 
it ? Surely he could trust it to one of these men 
whose sympathy for him was so evident ? He would 
give it to one of them with a farewell note to the 
princess j she should know at his death that which 
he had never dared tell her in life. 

When Schack entered he found Katte with the 
portrait pressed to his lips. 

" What ! " he exclaimed, " you have not written the 
letters ! " 

" It is too difficult," was the reply ; " I am so 
troubled I do not know how to begin." 

"Oh, Katte," cried Schack, **calm yourself, calm 
yourself ! " 

•^ My friend," said Katte solemnly, " will you do me 
one last favour ? " 
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The answer in Schack's eyes was eloquent 

" Ah, Schack, Schack," he continued in a voice like 
a plaintive dirge, " do you see this portrait ? It is 
that of the Princess Wilhelmina. It has a story, 
Schack, but I cannot tell it to you ; it must die with 
me. I want you to take this to her after my death, 
but show it to no one ; it might harm her if it were 
known from whom it came. You will do this service 
for me, dear Schack? And now, see I am quite calm 
and collected I shall not give way again. I have 
had a terrible stn^gle, but I have won, I have won ! " 

He looked earnestly for the last time at the lovely 
imperious face on the porcelain, and it seemed to him 
that its expression had merged into that tender one 
it had worn when his beloved had waved him her pale 
farewell He pressed the portrait into Schack's hands 
and said cheerfully : 

" See, my friend, how calm I am. Don't worry 
about me any more. I have conquered! And the 
portrait, you will deliver it for me? " 

Schack inclined his head silently. 

Weeks afterwards, with great difficulty, he fulfilled 
his promise. One day a little package was smuggled 
into the room in which Wilhelmina and her Sonsine 
were still imprisoned in the palace of Berlin. When 
her eager hands had removed the wrappings the 
princess beheld her portrait, to which was attached 
a slip of paper bearing the simple words : " Remember 
sometimes the unfortunate Katte." 

"He loved me, Sonsine," she murmured; "poor 
fellow, that was one who knew what love means ! " 

" Ah, princess," said Madame von Sonsfeld, shaking 
her head, " the gods first drive mad those whom they 
wish to destroy. You are bom to wear a crown, and 
Katte " 

" And he was a Cinq Mars ! " cried Wilhelmina, 
bursting into tears. 

But the future had no royal crown for her proud 
head as she had so fondly imagined. When this 
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great crisis was a thing of the past, Frederick William 
married her in order to hmnble her and the Queen. 
It was not to the unutterable Duke of Weissenfels, 
the nightmare husband of her girlhood, that he sacri- 
ficed her. His beautiful and clever daughter for 
whom his Russian counterpart, Peter the Great, would 
have bartered one of his provinces, the King of Prussia 
considered of no value at all. He, so shrewd in 
all his dealings, gave her away like an old coat to the 
beggarly Prince of Baireuth. For Wilhelmina, hence- 
forth, the lamp of happiness has gone out. Surely 
she will remember poor Katte sometimes? Surely 
the memory of the days when Katte worshipped her 
so dumbly will bum like torches held by runners all 
through the coming night of the future ? If sorrow's 
crown of sorrow is remembering happier things, Wil- 
helmina, who too was sacrificed to Prussia, never 
forgot 

The following day at noon the carriage and its 
escort came in sight of Custrin. The rain ceased 
suddenly and the sun appeared. 

" That is a good sign," said Katte oracularly, " it is 
the Sim of mercy beginning to shine on me." 

To those who heard him it seemed as if Heaven 
itself were mocking him ; only Schack guessed that 
the hope that lit up his face was not concerned with 
a reprieve. 

At the gate of the fortress* General Lepel, the 
governor, received him, and dismissed his escort of 
troopers. 

" You will want all your courage, my Katte, for your 
end is nearer than perhaps you think," murmured 
Schack, as they entered the room prepared for him. 

" When ? " asked Katte in an unshaken voice. 

"To-morrow at daylight," was Schack's choked 
answer. 

" So much the better," said Katte, patting Schack 
gently on the back, " the sooner it is over I shall be 
glad." 
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At this moment Miiller, accompanied by another 
chaplain, entered the room; behmd them followed 
several of&cers of Uie garrison who had known Katte 
when he was the idol of the Bodyguards. On all his 
fate had made a deep impression ; a strange and crude 
sentiment of pity was stirred in their hearts steeled by 
discipline against soft emotion. The sympathy of 
these men to whom Frederick William's will was as 
commanding as that of God was touching. One 
brought Katte a bottle of Hungarian wine ; another 
beer and tobacco, and the Governor of Ciistrin him- 
self had had a table spread with a substantial repast 
They wished to make him forget the scaffold as long 
as possible. To gratify them Katte ate and drank 
with tbem, but it was a sony banquet, and when it 
was over the men slipped away silently, leaving him 
alone with the two chaplains. 

" My son," said Miiller softly, " before I give you 
the sacrament you may perhaps care to write farewell 
to your friends ? " 

" That I should," he replied, " to my father, my 
grandfather and the prince." 

"You shall see him to-morrow," returned MflUer, 
" it is the King's command." 

" Ah, what a sweet consolation ! " exclaimed Katte ; 
but immediately his livid face was distorted as if by 
some physical torture. "He — is — to — see — ^me — 
die ? " he asked in a voice that was unrecognisable. 

Mtiller bowed his head. 

" My God! " moaned Katte, and he buried his face 
in his hands. 

" Courage, my son ! You will need all your courage 
to-morrow ! " whispered Mtiller. " See," he added 
huskily, as he drew him to the table, " here are pen 
and ink and paper. Write, my son." 

" How good you are to me ! " murmured Katte, 
kissing the chaplain's hand. "I promise you I shall 
not break down to-morrow." 
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And he wrote three letters; a brave farewell, 
beautiful as a swan-song heard in the twilight. 

At five o'clock Miiller waked him from a fitful sleep. 

" Is it time ? " he asked rising quickly. 

** Yes. We must be ready when the door is opened. 
Courage, my brave boy ! " said Miiller faintly. He 
had called Katte two hours before the time ; the strain 
on his nerves was fast becoming insupportable. 

" Let us pray," said the chaplain, whose help Miiller 
had requisitioned the night before in case his strength 
should fail him. The two chaplains knelt down with 
Katte between them, and the three prayed fervently. 

At about the same hour the Governor of Ciistrin 
roused Fritz, who was quite unaware that his dearest 
friend had passed the night so fatally near him. 
Since Grumkow's visit he had ceased to have any 
sense of danger, the assurance of such powerful pro- 
tection gave him self-confidence, which, in turn, 
fostered the spirit of defiance he had shown at the 
beginning of his imprisonment. Knowing that he 
was perfectly guiltless of any plot against nis father, 
and assured by Grumkow that there was no power in 
Prussia that could either condemn him to death or 
force him to renounce his rights to the succession, 
Fritz was, in his feeling of security, not only inclined 
to consider himself the victim of brutal injustice, but 
even imagined he had triumphed. At the most he 
told himself that his father could but imprison him 
for the rest of his reign ; the day the King died he 
would himself issue from his cell a king. But he did 
not think his imprisonment would last much longer, 
for had not Grumkow promised to help him? His 
belief in this man's power, of which past experience 
had convinced him, was unlimited. All animosity 
to this old enemy vanished in his eagerness to profit 
by his aid ; at the same time he had no intention of 
being gfratefuL To Fritz, Grumkow meant release 
from an irksome imprisonment, nothing more. So it 
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was not with any surprise that on the day before 
Katte arrived at Custrin he found himself moved from 
his cell to a comforta:ble room on an upper floor of 
the citadel. 

"Ah," he said insolently, feeling victorious yet 
chafing under restraint, " it will not be long now before 
I am free. You see that not even the King can 
treat the Crown Prince of Prussia like a common 
criminal for as long as he likes. I am something more 
than a son, I belong to the Empire ! " 

** I am sure we all at Custrin hope for the best, your 
Royal Highness," said the officer in charge of him. 
" Ours is not a pleasant task, and we should have 
refused it if it were not for the King's order which no 
one dare disobey." 

Fritz curled his lip scornfully; the curious air of 
mystery and pity in the behaviour of his jailers, which 
was so different from their usual pipe-clayed sincerity, 
struck him as the cringing of men who saw that his 
star was rising. 

The room to which he was transferred was in 
striking contrast to the cell in which he had been so 
long confined. Its doors had no sooner closed on him, 
than he examined it in a single glance. Some books 
were lying on a table, he immediately went to them 
and turned their pages carelessly. He had expected 
to find that they were either Bibles, hymn-books, or 
drill-books; to his delight he discovered that they 
were romances and poems, and he began, without 
delay, to devour them. From time to time through- 
out the day he heard the sound of muffled voices 
mixed with the sawing of wood and the hammering 
of nails. It did not distract him from the book he 
was reading, beyond being conscious of the noise he 
paid no attention to it ; but when it ceased he missed 
it. In solitary confinement curiosity is quickly fired. 
An idle desire, caused by the cessation of the noise, 
prompted him to go to the window. The wooden 
shutters were locted, but he found a nail-hole to 
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which he put his eye. The hole was so small that it 
was some time before he could distinguish anything ; 
the difficulty made him the more persistent. Now 
and then he thought he made out an object, but at 
the least movement of his eyelid his sight was 
blurred. After many tantalising efforts to focus it, 
imagination aided his eye, and for an instant there 
loomed faintly in the fading November daylight, 
filling the whole field of vision, a scaffold ! He made 
no further attempt to convince himself that what he 
had seen was no trick of the imagination ; the mere 
flash, brief as it was, had been too distinct A cold 
sweat moistened his forehead and hands, and totter- 
ing back into the room he sat doiwn on his bed 
hatmted with a prognostication of evil. His removal 
from the dimgeon where he had lain so long into his 
present quarters which had seemed so auspicious to 
him in the morning, now had a sinister meaning. 
The mystery and pity on the faces of his jailers, 
hardly noticed at the time, came back to him now 
and terrified him. Something was being hidden from 
him ; what was the meaning of that scaffold, was it 
for him? Who else could it be for? Good God! 
Had Grumkow failed him? All his insolent pride 
and defiant courage melted; he remembered the 
implacable nature of his father. To the creator of 
Prussia, the autocrat, the most dreaded man in all the 
Holy Roman Empire, anything was possible. And 
suspense, the slow strangler of the soul, gripped him. 

No sleep came to him that night. The next 
morning at the hour when Katte was praying on his 
knees between the chaplains, the Governor of Custrin 
and several officers suddenly entered the room. 
Fritz, faint with anxiety and sleeplessness, sat on the 
edge of his bed and gazed at them with a haggard 
face. The expression of the Governor, even before 
he spoke, announced a sinister message. 

** Your Royal Highness," he said with emotion, " a 

20 
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severe trial is before you. I would to God tiiat any 
other man had my duty to perform. I pray your 
pardon for the melancholy news I bring you. It is the 
King's order, I dare not disobey him." 

To Fritz it seemed as if a hand of iron were strang- 
ling him, he beheved that the Governor had come to 
tell him he was to die. Putting his hand to his throat 
he murmured in a dry, choked voice: 

" I know. The scaffold out there is for me. I have 
seen it through a hole in the shutter." 

" It is not for you," said the Governor slowly. 

" Not for me," repeated Fritz, as if he did not 
understand. " Then why was I brought here yester- 
day? There is a mystery. You terrify me! For 
God's sake, speak out, let me know the truth! I 
cannot endure the suspense any longer ! " 

" The scaffold is not for you," said the Governor, 
** it is for another." 

Steeled by discipline as he was, his heart was pro- 
foundly touched, his awkward effort to break his news 
gently made it the more terrible. Fumbling in his 
pocket he drew out a document with the King's seal 
attached. Fritz looked at him with glassy eyes like 
one transfixed. 

" You were brought here by the King's order," con- 
tinued the imwilling torturer, "there was not room 
down below in your cell. See, here is your father's 
order." And he read the document : " Should there 
not be sufficient space, you will select another place 
but so that the prince can see well." 

He did not add that the King had written that if 
the prince resisted he was to be dragged to the 
window and compelled to see. 

To Fritz, what he heard was unintelligible ; rushing 
into the middle of the room he shrieked : 

" My God I speak, speak ! I cannot endure it ! ** 

" The scaffold is for your friend, for Katte. He is 
to be executed as an example to yoa" The 
Governor's voice was almost a whisper, his eyes 
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glistened with tears of pity. At that moment one of 
the officers in the room flung open the window. 

Between the sweet, endearing little boy of 
seven and this bitter, defiant yoimg man of eighteen, 
what a difiference there was. The changes wrought 
on his character in those interesting years were only 
fully apparent now when his deep and passionate 
affections^ the last vestige of a temperament origi- 
nally exquisitely tender, were being remorselessly 
brutalised. Cruelty on the one hand, and dupUcity, 
cunning, intrigue engendered by it on the other hand, 
had developed in him a new nature, just as a young 
vine grows according to the shape of the trelHs that 
supports it The seemingly delicate child had not 
perished in the process as one might have ex- 
pected; on the contrary, exposure had toughened 
his fibre. His temperament was no longer acutely 
fine, he still worshipped the Beautiful, but it was to 
him now like a favourite carnal pleasure, its old 
transcendental glamour had faded, a neurotic selfish- 
ness had displaced the pathetic tenderness of the 
child His imprisonment at Ciistrin had all but 
finished the slow work of years ; to turn him into 
adamant, body and soul, there remained but to crush 
his heart And this the news of the Governor of 
Custrin now accomplished In the depth of his dis- 
dain, in the height of his proud defiance, his heart had 
gone out to Wilhelmina and Katte with an 
exaggerated fidelity and tenderness. They loved 
him above all others, his sister and his friend ; they 
suffered along with him. In his heroic ideal of love 
this fact botmd them indissolubly to him ; he and they 
were one. They coloured all his dreams of the future, 
on the day when he should be king Katte should 
have the half of his kingdom if he wanted it, pro- 
vided that he never left him- Assured by Grumkow 
that he ran no danger, Fritz never imagined that the 
balked vengeance of his father would wreak itself 
on Katte, at the most Katte would but taste the vial 
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of wrath. But now in a flash the scales fell from his 
eyes, Fritz understood. The motive of his father was 
perfectly clear to him, and in that moment Frederick 
WiUiam had triumphed ; all that had defied him in his 
son's nature was utterly crushed 

" Oh, have mercy, have mercy on me ! " pleaded 
Fritz wildly, as he grovelled at the feet of the 
Governor. " Permit me to write a word, a single word 
to my father ; oh, wait, wait, I implore you while an 
estafette gallops to the King to tell him that I will 
renotmce my right to the throne, that I will be 
imprisoned for ever, that I will give my life, anything, 
everything, so that Katte be saved! " 

" It is impossible, the King wills that he shall die ! '* 
said the Governor, and he raised the wretched prince 
from the floor. 

"Oh, my God! Rather kill me! Oh, Katte, 
Katte I " His shrieks were blood-curdling, like those 
of one broken on the wheel 

Seeing the face of the Governor, whom he had 
thought utterly heartless, drenched in tears, Fritz 
glanced wildly from one to the other of the ofiicers 
standing rotmd him, as if to detect a sign of relenting, 
of heeding his prayers. But too plainly the faces of 
all told him he pleaded in vain ; their pity only made 
his sufifering more terrible. 

" Oh, be generous, be merciful I " he wailed " Tell 
Katte that I implore his forgiveness, that I shall 
always love him." 

" Come," said the Governor, " you shall see and talk 
to him now for yourself for the last" 

Fearing resistance and remembering the Kind's 
command, he made a sign to the officers to help him 
carry the prince to the window. But Fritz had 
already bounded there with the intention of throwing 
himself out. The sight that met his eyes made him 
shrink back before the astonished ofiicers had time to 
hold him fast. On the broad expanse of the raiiipart, 
overlooking the Oder and the level, misty country 
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beyond, rose the scaffold, grimmest sight that Fritz's 
eyes had ever gazed oa Forming a circle around it 
stood the garrison of Ciistrin, silent and motionless ; 
above the heads of the soldiers was the platform on 
which were the block and the headsman, a masked 
giant leaning carelessly on his axe. 

" See," said the Governor in a whisper, ** there is 
Katte." 

Fritz, held firmly in the window by the officers as 
he saw his friend being led slowly towards the 
scaffold, screamed: 

** Stop ! Let someone go to the King and implore 
pardon. If he will grant that Katte, my dear Katte, 
mav live, I will, in the name of heaven, renounce my 
right to the crown ! " 

The troops that encircled the scaffold like a ring 
of iron were as deaf as a machine ; no one dared to 
believe that the King would permit the least delay 
in the accomplishment of his will. The funeral cor- 
tege continued to advance ; the tramp of the feet on 
the gravel alone broke the ominous silence that 
followed Fritz's frenzied appeal. Wringing his hands 
in agony, he watched the little group with streaming 
eyes. When Katte was opposite the winc^ow he 
stopped and looked at his friend. The resefiiblance 
of Fritz to Wilhelmina, always so marked, gave him 
a momentary delirious fancy that it was the princess 
herself he was looking at. His wonderful eyes flashed 
for an instant like lights before they go out, and he 
kissed his hand to the figure in the window. 

" Dear Katte," cried Fritz, stretching out his arms 
imploringly, "will you forgive me? Oh, tell me that 
you forgive me! Would that I might die in your 
stead, dear Katte! I, alone, am the cause of your 
death ! my God, I can never be comforted ! " 

" I have nothing to forgive," Katte's voice rang out 
clearly over the rampart *' It is sweet to die for one 
I love so well. Had I a thousand lives, I would 

2ot 
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willingly give them all for you!" And he walked 
on firmly to the scaffold. 

As he moimted the steps Miiller's voice was heard 
chanting the hymn " Far from my heart be thoughts." 
Without heeding it, Katte took off his coat and open- 
ing his shirt so that his neck and shoulders were bare, 
kneeled down in front of the block on the sand with 
which the platform was sprinkled. The masked 
headsman stood behind him with the axe raised in the 
air, waiting for him to place his head on the block. 
One of the Bodyguards who had mounted the scaffold 
with him tremblingly, tried to tie a handkerchief over 
his eyes. But Katte tore it off and once more gazed 
at the window. 

" My God ! " shrieked Fritz, and fainted The 
officers standing close behind him prevented him from 
falling. 

" Lord Jesus ! " cried Katte, making a movement 
as if to rise. 

Instantly he sank back on his knees, and his head, 
struck off with one blow of the axe, botmded over the 
scaffold like a ball, and making an arabesque of blood 
on the sand, rolled between his feet. The trunk, in 
its fall, extended its arms towards the window, and 
it was in this beseeching manner, as it were, that 
Fritz, on coming out of his swoon, beheld the headless 
corpse of his friend. At the sight of this ghastly 
object he raved deliriously. In spite of the King^s 
order the Governor of Ciistrin closed the shutters, led 
the prince from the window, and sent for a doctor. 

In that never-to-be-forgotten hour Frederick 
William had crushed his son as if with the Hammer 
of Thor. When Fritz was set free from imprison- 
ment, some months afterwards, his father's work was 
finished even better than he imagined. The character 
of him who was to preserve the state which Frederick 
William created out of his imagination, was formed. 
It was only on rare occasions in the years to come 
that the subtlest of the demi-gods lifted the strange 
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mask he wore and showed the terrible stigmata with 
which his soul was seared to those who could under- 
stand their meaning. 

To comment on the inscrutable ways of the gods is 
useless. There axe periods in the history of nations 
when inhiunanity is necessary in the leaders of men. 
It was on the ramparts at Ciistrin that Frederick the 
Great became possible. 



THE END. 
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